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PREFACE 


While teaching History of Sanskrit Literature to 
students of the Tilak Mahavidyalaya of Poona, I found 
that the dates assigned by European scholars, Weber, 
Max Muller, Macdonell, Keith, Winternitz and others, 
to Sanskrit works, especially Vedic, were entirely differ- 
ent from those assigned by Indian scholars, like 
Tilak, Dikshit and Rajawade. It was, therefore, found 
absolutely necessary that a history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, at least of the Vedic portion of it, written from 
the Indian point of view should be placed before the 
world, embodying the arguments of these Indian 
scholars with such further arguments and data as could 
be brought forward from my study of Vedic works. 
The present volume is the outcome of this necessity 
as well as study. 

There are other topics also, besides dates, on which 
European views differ from Indian, such as the develop- 
ment of social customs, the nature of Indian Aryan 
civilization and so on ; and I have placed the Indian 
view on such matters in detail before the curious reader 
in this volume. There are differences of views on 
history also, especially on the history of the Indo- 
Aryan advance in India disclosed in the ^igveda. It 
must be acknowledged that the Eligveda has not been 
studied as deeply in this country as in Germany, France, 
England and America. This most ancient monument 
••of Indian intellect has yet to be scrutinized carefully 
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by Indian scholars for purposes of lustory and socio- 
logy ; and until this is done, it is not possible to give 
a finally correct view of the Indo-Aryan political and 
social history. No foreign scholar, however deep and 
intelligent his study may be, can form a correct 
estimate of the Indo-Aryan history and culture. It is 
a generally accepted maxim that a true history can 
only be written by one of those whose history it is. 1 
have noted in this book several facts of this kind 
wherein European scholars have not been able to 
form a correct estimate. I may also add that many 
other facts have been noted in this book which can 
only interest us as the inheritors of the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and religion and which can not attract the 
attention of European scholars. 

The history of Vedic literature naturally divides 
itself into three portions viz. that of Sanhitas, of Brah- 
mams and of Vedangas. For this reason, as also for 
convenience of printing ( the printing being done in 
two presses ), I have divided the work into sections 
with different paging for each and separate contents 
have also been prefixed. Further, besides the tliree 
natural sections of Sanhitas, Brahmanas and Vedangas 
a fourth section on the Bhagavadgita has been added; 
for the Gita, though not a part of Vedic literature, has 
to be included in this volume, being written, accord- 
ing to my view, in the Vedanga period. For the 
convenience of the reader, however, the index is pre- 
pared for the whole book giving reference to section- 
as well as its page. 
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The map of Ve4ic India which has been appended at 
the end similarly gives information relating to all the 
three sections of the Vedic period, though it chiefly 
describes India as it was known to and conceived by 
Pamni. His grammar is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, geographical and sociological, about India as ex- 
plained at length in a note in Section III and in Chap. IV 
Sec. IV. I have taken special pains to collect this in- 
formation and embody it in this book. The geographi- 
cal information afforded by Panini’s sutras and gana- 
patha is, however, too vast to be included in the map, 
and only such facts are noted therein, as are important 
and well ascertained. 

As stated above, the book lias been printed in two 
presses. The first and the fourth sections have been 
printed at the Aryabhushan Press and the second 
and the tliird at the Arya-Samskriti Press, Poona. 
The types selected are, however, very similar and the 
size of the form and the paper used are the same. The 
reader will not, therefore, find any marked dissimilaritjr 
of printing. This division of the work of printing has 
enabled me to get the work through the press as speedily 
as was necessary at my age. Moreover, it was essential 
that the printing should be done under my supervision 
at Poona, so that any new idea suggested or matter 
•brought to notice, as the printing proceeded, might be put 
in. Indian printing, however, leaves much to be desired 
and I may admit and add that Indian writing and proof- 
correcting also are not exact and thorough. Mistakes 
-of spelling and even of expression will thus be found 
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which the indulgent reader will excuse, looking to the 
matter and the thought. Slips of errata are put in each 
section, noting mistakes other than insignificant patent 
ones such as the omission or cliange of single letters. 

Before concluding, I have to record my sincere thanks 
to the Government of Baroda for permitting me to 
dedicate this book to His Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Saheb Gaikwad, the enlightened ruler of 
Baroda who has, during his long and successful regime, 
consistently and vigorously encouraged the spread 
of education in his State as also the study and publica- 
tion of the ancient literature of this country. It nray be 
noted that my "first book " The Mahabharata : a criti- 
cisim has by permission, been inscribed to His High- 
ness. I am extremely grateful to His Highness for 
giving a fitting donation also to this book to mark his 
appreciation of it. 

Lastly, thanks are due to Mr. D. N. Apte, Pleader of 
Baroda, for first suggesting to me the writing of this 
book and to Mr. Nandnath K. Dikshit, Commissioner 
of Education Baroda, for the kind encouragement he 
has always given me. 


Foma, ^oth March ipjo. 


C. V. VAIDYA. 
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HISTORY OF 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

^RUTI PERIOD 

SECTION I-SANHITAS 

INTRODUCTION 

History of Sanskrit literature is a subject speci- 
ally of European origin, born of European thought 
and European research. There is no work in Sanskrit 
of this kind and modern Indian mind was attracted to 
the study of the subject, only after European scholars, 
chiefly German, had written treatises on it. When 
Sir William Jones, H. T. Colebrooke and other Eng- 
lish scholars of the eighteenth century made Europe 
acquainted with the ancient language of the Hindus 
and the inestimable literature in it, Schlegel and other 
German scholars fell to their study with avidity ; and 
later on, when the scholars of Germany became 
acquainted with the Vedas, the most ancient works of 
the world, they studied them with a zeal and in a 
manner entirely their own, indeed as no other people 
west, not even the Hindus thmnselves, have 
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yet done. They took up the study of the Vedas in 
the historical spirit and Roth brought out the first 
book on the Vedas in their historical aspect in 1838 
A. D. Weber, however, is the first German Pandit 
who wrote a history of Sanskrit literature as a whole, 
which was translated into English in 1852. Max 
Muller next wrote a history of the ancient literature 
of India, Vedic and post-Vedic, in 1859. And the 
latest book on the whole subject, embodying the re- 
sults of European research down to the end of the 
nineteenth century, is that of Dr. A. A. Macdonell, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol (Oxford). 

The chief difficulty in giving a correct history of 
Sanskrit literature lies in the fact that most Sanskrit 
works, especially Vedic and post-Vedic, give no date 
for their composition, nor also the place of it. Time 
and place, it is well-known, are the essence of history, 
the two sides of its body, so to speak; and historians 
of Sanskrit literature have consequently to find out 
these from various arguments based on grounds 
noted further on. The most obvious reason of this 
non-mention of date in ancient Sanskrit works is that 
there was no era prevalent in India in pre-Christian- 
era days. The first era we have in India is the Vikrama 
era of 57 B. C., originally called the MSlava era ; and 
the next noted era is that of the ^kas commendi^ 
with 78 A. D. The Traiku^aka (249 A. D.) and the 
Gupta (319 A. D.) eras followed in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries A. D. It seems probable that the Indo* 
Aryans got the idea of an era from their contact with 
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"the Greeks in the days of Alexander and later, of 
Menander. The Indo-Aryans, no doubt, lacked the 
historical sense though they equalled the Greeks, nay 
even surpassed them, in intellectual vigour. Though 
they had the word ItihSsa or history already and had 
works even then of a quasi-historical nature (see 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra 1-5), they had no idea of true 
history and chronology. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, had their Olympic era and wrote good histories 
even in those ancient days. Thucydides wrote a 
history of the Peloponnesian war in 430 B. C. which 
is considered a model even for modern historians. 
The Indo-Aryans have left no work on history as 
•such written in pre-Christian-era days, though they 
have left many works on philosophy, grammar and 
logic written in those days which are masterpieces in 
these subjects. The Indo-Aryans, it thus seems, 
took up the idea of an era from the Greeks and first 
started the M31ava era, an era named after a people, 
and next the §aka era also named after the §akas or 
Saka kings generally and not any particular hero. The 
Buddha and the MahSvira eras, though named after 
these first preachers, probably came into use, not in 
the 5th century B. C., immediately after their deaths, 
but some centuries after the dates of their commence' 
ment, like the Christian era. Even if we grant that 
these eras were used from their beginnings, they were 
unorthodox and were not used by Sanskrit writers 
who were of the Vedic faith. And further, tlm whole 
of the Vedic and most of the posUVedic litetatore 
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preceded Buddha and hence there was no era what« 
ever then which could have been used in those works^ 
even if the writers had wished to do so* Later Sans- 
krit writers never thought of arranging the previous 
Sanskrit literature chronologically, because the Vedas 
had already acquired the status of a revelation and it. 
was an item of Indo-Aryan religious belief that the 
Vedas were revealed at the beginning of creation. 

We thus see why the Vedic and the post-Vedic 
literature contains no date, and why to arrange this 
literature chronologically is a diflScult task. Divergence 
of opinion on this subject, as will be shown later on, 
was thus inevitable. It is natural to expect that writers 
of post-Vikram-era days would mention the dates of 
their writings and that there would be no difficulty 
in chronologically arranging them. Unfortunately, 
however, even here the same difficulty presents it- 
self, though not to the same extent. These writers, 
probably following the ancient custom of mentioning 
no dates, give no dates in their works. Thus neither 
KSlidasa nor Bhavabhuti, the two most prominent 
poets of classical Sanskrit, give any clue as to 
when or where they lived, prospered and wrote; and 
divergence of opinion consequently prevails among 
scholars on this subject also. While some'place Kali- 

* It is well-known that the theory of Yugas was definitely 
settled when the 6akas were ruling in Ujjain in the first century 
A. D. and that the Kaliyuga era though ostensibly counting from 
dlOl B. C. was never used, indeed was not known, before the 4tb^ 
or $th century A. D. or the days of Aryabhatta, the first noted 
Hindu astronomer* 
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dSsa in the first century B. C., others place him in the 
fifth century A. D.; and while Bengal claims KalidSsa 
as honouring it by his residence there, Kashmir and 
Malwa contest the honour with much reason. Bhava^ 
bhuti again is placed in the eighth century A. D. 
while popular tradition looks upon KalidSsa and 
Bhavabhuti as contemporaries. There is one advan- 
tage, however, in this uncertainty of date and place, 
viz. that scholars study the works of these authors 
•carefully and write learned papers, marshalling argu- 
ments one way or the other, based on references in 
these works to other works or to noted historical facts 
and personages, as also on their mention in other 
authors’ works or in dated inscriptions or on social 
condition etc. depicted in them and so on. Thus re- 
search and deep study are strongly stimulated. 

But there are other Sanskrit writers of this and 
even later period who consciously omit to give the 
dates of their writings in order that they may appear 
to be more ancient than they really are and even 
ascribe their authorship to persons of ancient fame. 
The various Puranas pre-eminently come under this 
■description. They are ascribed to Vyasa, itself a 
mythical name, and they are always first recited in 
NaimishSranya or the Naimisha forest ( Oudh ). Some 
writers again have purposely assumed the name of 
KSlidSsa or VarSha and a great deal of difficulty is 
experienced in finding out the true authoriship or the 
true date of their works. 

From the 12th century onward, generally speak- 
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iug, Sanskrit writers usually mention the date and 
place of their writings and the difficulty above noticed 
does not confront the historian of Sanskrit literature^ 
in this third period and he has simply to collect the 
writings and arrange them chronologically from un- 
questioned dates. 

German scholars, as stated above, studied the 
Yedic literature carefully and deeply and by their 
historical trend of mind laid the foundations of new 
sciences with the help of the Vedic language and 
literature, such as comparative philology and compara- 
tive mythology. They thus showed how the Hindus,, 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the 
Germans, the Scandinavians and the Russians were 
originally one people, the Aryans, and spoke one 
language from which the modern and ancient Aryan 
languages are descended. European scholars again 
deciphered and studied the epigraphic records of In- 
dia and from them evolved its history of pre-Mahome- 
dan times, facts from which largely assist the writer of 
a history of Sanskrit literature. The services of 
Buhler of Vienna and of Keilhorn of Gottingen in this 
field of Sanskrit scholarship and the unravelling of 
pre-Mahomedan Indian history will always be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

But notwithstanding the wonderful acumen and 
the laborious research of European scholars, there is 
unfortunately one defect in their way of thinking, 
namely, their bias in favour of Greek civilization and 
their consequent inability to conosde that the Indo> 
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Aryan civilization could be so much earlier than the 
Greek, as it claims to be. When later, Indian scholars 
began to study the subject, they, having no such bias, 
naturally doubted the truth of the European view of 
the antiquity of the Vedas as also of most part of the 
post-Vedic literature. They declined to believe that 
the utmost ancient date that could be assigned to the 
?igveda was 1 400 B. C. or that the Mahabh3rata could 
be placed so late as the fifth century A. D. Men like 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and S. P. Pandil first entered 
this field of study and these were followed by B. G. 
Tilak and S. B., Dixit whose labours have established 
a date for the ?.igveda which goes so far back as 3000 
B. C. at the least. They found out a new method of 
assigning dates, namely mathematical calculations 
based on astronomical data found in Vedic literature. 
It can not be doubted that arguments based on such 
mathematical calculations are almost unanswerable 
and it is, therefore, to be regretted that these argu- 
ments are not even noticed, much less refuted, by 
most European scholars and writers on the history of 
Sanskrit literature. We at least have not come across 
any substantial refutation of the theories of these 
authors as propounded in their works. B. G. Tilak 
wrote his ‘Orion or the Antiquity of the Vedas’ in 
1893 and S. B. Dixit wrote his history of Indian 
Astronomy in Marathi in 1896. Tilak’s work was 
criticised at the time of its publication and none but 
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Jacobi, who was independently coming to the same 
Tiew on astronomical grounds about the same time, 
accepted his conclusions. 

The chronology of the Vedic period, as also of the 
post-Vedic period, as settled on astronomical basis, 
thus diflfers extremely from the chronology given by 
most western scholars. Hence arises the necessity of 
presenting to the curious reader a history of Sanskrit 
literature written from this Indian point of view. 
The principal landmarks, based on astronomical data 
in the Indian Vedic and post-Vedic chronology are 

(1) The date of some Rigvedic hymns (4500 B. C., 
Tilak), evidenced by the position of the vernal equinox 
in Orion (Mrigasirsha), mentioned therein, 

(2) The date of the Satapatha Brahmana (3000 
B. C., Dixit), evidenced by the mention therein of the 
rising of the Krittikas exactly in the east, 

(3) The date of the Maitrayaniya Upanishad (1900 
B.C., Tilak), evidenced by the mention of the autumnal 
equinox in the middle of Sravishtha or Delphini and 

(4) The date of Vedahga Jyotisha (1400 B. C..» 
Tilak and Dixit), evidenced by the mention of its 
occurrence in the beginning of that Nakshatra. 

The arguments for these dates will be noticed in 
detail in their respective places ; but we give here 
the result as above reached by Tilak and Dixit.* 

* There are some Indian scholars who differ from Tilak on 
the antiquity of the Vedas. While Mr. Pavgi of Poona goes far 
behind Tilak's date, Mr. Das of Calcutta believes in a still 
earlier date. These, however, ignore the Satpatha date. 
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"Western scholars assign to these, dates ranging from 
1400 B. C. to 200 B. C. To this extreme divergence 
in the two views regarding the antiquity of the Vedas, 
may be added the difference of opinion regarding the 
dates of Panini, of the present Mahabharata and of 
Kalidasa. While Indian opinion would put Panini 
about 800 B. C., Mahabharata about 250 B. C. and 
Kaliddsa about 50 B. C., Western scholars assign them 
to roughly 300 B. C., 400 A. D and 500 A. D. respec- 
tively. This will show to the leader at a glance how 
vastly different the Indian view of the history of 
Sanskrit literature is through almost the first half of 
its extent and how necessary it is that a history of 
Sanskrit literature should be written from the Indian 
view-point. 

The determination of the date of Buddha’s death 
about 480 B. C. and of the date of Chandragupta’s 
rule about 300 B. C. assists the determination of 
post-Vedic and even Vedic chronology to a remarkable 
extent, as will appear later on. The discovery of 
the ArthasSstra of Kautilya, alias Chanakya, minister 
of Chandragupta, in recent years has also dispelled 
the unfavourable views of many European scholars 
regarding the antiquity of the Indo-Aryan civilization. 

THREE PERIODS. 

Macdonell divides the history of Sanskrit liltera- 
ture into two periods, the Vedic period and the Sans- 
Irrit period. But it is more proper to divide the history 
into three periods, the Sruti period, the Sm^iti period 
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and the BbSshya period, as we propose to call them. 
The language of the Vedic literature can be given 
no other name than Sanskrit, The Indo-Aryana 
brought with them into the Panjab a branch of the 
language of the ancient Aryan people which may 
properly be called, by distinction, Sanskrit. This- 
name no doubt arose later when the Prakrits came 
into being, by way of opposition, meaning the lan- 
guage of the refined people, as opposed to Prakrit, the 
language of the common people. But that name has 
to be carried back to the Vedic times. If Sanskrit is 
a name which is to be confined to the language of 
Patanjali’s days, Vedic literature cannot come within 
the range of a history of Sanskrit literature. We may- 
call the Vedic language Vedic Sanskrit, the language 
of the days of Panini post-Vedic Sanskrit, the language 
of the days of Patanjali classical Sanskrit and the 
language of the days of SankarachSrya and after,, 
modern Sanskrit. The language is the same through- 
out this length of time, though it has different aspects 
in these four, rather three, periods, just as English has 
been divided into old English, Elizabethan English, 
and modern English. It is needless to state that the 
identity of a language continues so long as its 
grammar remains practically the same. 

The Vedic people actually spoke this Sanskrit 
language in the form it then had and the Vedic singers 
did not use an artificial language for their poetry as is^ 
sometimes supposed. There was, in the beginning, 
no Sudra caste, the Aryans being homogeneous ; the. 
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cultivators, the warriors and the priests, being of the 
same Aryan race, were of the same mental and physi- 
cal capacities. There was then a slight difference' 
between the spoken language of the common people 
and that of the higher class people, such as exists in. 
every country and at every time. The language of the 
Vedic common people must, however, still be called 
Vedic Sanskrit; and it is interesting to find that whea 
the Aryans migrated to the Deccan, they carried 
words of this Vedic Sanskrit, some of which still sur- 
vive in the language of the common people of the 
Deccan. The pronoun ‘tyo’, used by common people, 
instead of to used by higher classes in Maharashtra, 
is a survival of the ‘tyas’ of Vedic times. In short 
Vedic Sanskrit was a spoken language as well as 
post-Vedic Sanskrit of the days of PSnini. The 
language had changed visibly by this time; but it was 
still the same language and Papini gives no separate 
grammar for Vedic Sanskrit, but simply marks certain 
peculiarities of the language as used in the hymns.. 
He always makes the simple distinction bhSshayam 
and chhandasi where there are differences. The word 
bhashUyam used by Panini clearly proves that it was 
a spoken language of which he wrote the grammar 
and that the name Sanskrit had not yet arisen, nor 
of course, Prakrit. Panini belongs to the Panjab and 
the Aryan people there were still homogeneous 
though the ^udra class had long been introduced.. 
The Aryans had, however, spread into the easterrt 
parts of India where the Sudra population was numer-- 
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ous and had formed certain peculiarities of speech 
which PSnini distinguishes as those of the eastern 
people (Pracham). But when, after Panini, the Aryan 
centre of civilization moved down to the Gangetic 
valley and further still into the Deccan before the 
days of Patanjali, the §Qdra class was completely 
incorporated in the Aryan community and was pre- 
iiominant. Indeed the Aryans, still observing the 
Panjab rule of marrying into lower castes, married 
Sudra wives to a far greater extent here than they had 
done in the Panjab. The result was that common 
people and women of even the three higher castes 
began to speak the Sanskrit language by softening 
its hard letters and its hard forms. The capacity of 
the common people and the women had deteriorated 
owing to the great mixture of blood which manifests 
itself even now, the people of U. P. and of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat being distinctly Aryo- 
Dravidian as found at the census of 1901, while the 
people of the Panjab are still distinctly Aryan. This 
led to the rise of what are known as Prakrit 
languages and the name Sanskrit as opposed to 
Prakrit. The Prakrits of the different provinces, 
owing to provincial peculiarities, had distinctive names 
assigned, to them from the names of the provinces 
where they were spoken. There were thus four princi- 
pal Prakrits ; 1 MSgadhi ( of Magadha and Bengal ), 
2 ^aurasen! of U. P., Rajaputana, Malwa and Gujarat 
:( from Surasena, the middle country of Mathuri), 
■J MaliSi^shtri from Maharashtra or Deccan and 
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4 PaisSchl, from the country of PisSchas to the north 
of the Panjab. It is strange that Macdonell looks 
upon MahSrSshtr! as a sub-division of Sauraseni and 
as the language of eastern Rajastan (p. 27). Indeed 
the information given here seems to be incomplete, 
Apabhransas being later forms of these Prakrits and 
PaisSchi being omitted. MaharSshtri was the most 
important of these Prakrits and Vararuchi in his 
grammar of the Prakrit languages (Prakrita-Prakasa) 
gives the grammar of Maharashtrl as the principal 
Prakrit and notices only the variations of the others. 

Thus in this second period, Sanskrit remained as 
the spoken language of the higher class males only, 
while all women and the lower classes spoke the 
Prakrits. Buddha preached to the common people in 
Pali, another Prakrit, probably an earlier form of 
Magadhi not noticed by Vararuchi who wrote his 
grammar two or three centuries after Buddha. The 
Sanskrit spoken by the higher class males was of 
course understood by the women and the lower class 
people; for the Prakrits were merely Sanskrit softened 
and not different languages altogether with different 
grammars and vocabularies. Sanskrit was, therefore, 
a spoken language in this period also and, being 
spoken by the higher class males, it attained a fixed 
refined form and excellence and it may, therefore, be 
fitly called classical Sanskrit. This naturally led to 
a distinctive character in the literature of this period. 

The Prakrits were used, Pali and Magadhi by the 
Buddhists and Maharashtrl and Ardha-Magadhi by the. 
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Jains, for their canonical writings for the first two or 
three centuries. But the necessity of writing philoso- 
phical and scientific treatises as also of controversy 
with the othodox Hindus who used classical Sanskrit 
:for speech and writing, led the Buddhists and Jains to 
use later on Sanskrit in their writings. Especially 
MahSySlaa Buddhism which separated from the old 
HinaySna, under NSgSrjuna in the days of Kanishka 
in the first or second century A. D., used Sanskrit for 
its exposition and preaching. We thus have Buddhist 
nnd Jain literatures of a high order in this second 
T)eriod, both of them using NySya or Logic, the ortho- 
dox weapon, in disputations. This second period of 
classical Sanskrit which commenced from before 
Buddha i. e. from about 800 B. C. ended in about 800 
A. D., when Buddhism was finally destroyed in India 
hy the labours of KumSrila and SankarSchSrya. 

For, this same event led to the rise of the modem 
■vernaculars of India at this time. Their relation to 
'Sanskrit is exactly the same as that of the modem 
Romance languages to Latin which they supplanted. 
The modern vernaculars have a different grammar 
from that of Sanskrit and are not inflexional but ana- 
l 3 rtical. Unlike the ancient Prakrits, the modern Pra- 
krits or vernaculars are, therefore, different languages 
-and from their rise we may date the death of Sanskrit 
as a spokenlanguage. Sanskrit is no doubt used even 
now for writing by pandits but very few can speak 
it. It is only thepandits of Tamil, Telugu and Kana- 
xnae parts of India that can speak Sanskrit fluently 
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enough. But even these, in speaking, ordinarily use 
their vernaculars ; indeed even in learned disputations 
they speak in their vernaculars, when they wish to 
express their thoughts definitely and clearly. From 
About 800 A. D., thus, Sanskrit may be looked upon 
AS a dead language and all the literature in it that was 
produced after 800 A. D. is decidedly in a dead lan- 
guage which, therefore, strikes us as artificial. Thus 
writers of this period do not use the conjugational 
forms of verbs which do not come to them easily and 
use instead participles with asti, karoti &c. to finish 
off. Independent thinking also ceased in this period. 
The Sruti literature being looked upon as revelation 
and therefore sacred and the Smriti literature of the 
second period as quasi-sacred and the last word, so to 
speak, in every department of knowledge, the pandits 
of the third period chiefly wrote commentaries and 
Bhflshyas on these ancient sacred and quasi-sacred 
works. This distinctive character is stamped on all 
the works which were written in this period ; whether 
they be on sacred or profane subjects, whether on re- 
ligon, philosophy or science. It is hence befitting 
that this third period commencing with l§ankarSch3rya 
( 800 A. D, ) and coming down to the Veda-BhSshya 
of SSyana in about 1400 A. D. should be called the 
BhSshya period. Individual writers like Sankara dis- 
play high intelligence and vigour of thought and lad- 
dity of expression ; but these are direded only to- 
wards interpreting old texts or engrafting their own 
new theories on old texts. Even VijnSne^ra (c. IIOQ 
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A. D.)» chief minister of a Chalukya king in the Deccanr 
could give law in its finished form only by writing^ 
Ms famous commentary, the MitaksharS, on the 
YSjnavalkya Smriti. The single exception of the 
Jain Pandit Hemachandra, who wrote in this period 
an original grammar of Sanskrit defying Panini,- 
only proves the general character of the literature 
of this period. 

The Mahomedans conquered the Panjab about 
1000 A. D. and Northern India about 1200 A. D.. 
Under Hindu rule in these provinces, before the 
Mahomedan conquest, government records were 
kept in the Sanskrit language, all the kingdoms being 
ruled by orthodox Hindu kings. Their orders and 
sanads were issued in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit was 
a dead language and many treatises on various sub- 
jects were written by pandits, chiefly on law for the 
use of law-courts. Alahkara or poetics is the only 
subject on which original treatises were written, based 
on classical epics and dramas. The Mahomedans. 
conquered the Deccan in about 1300 A. D. and the 
South in 1 500 A. D. Vijayanagar, the last Hindu king- 
dom, produced the well-known Bhashya of SSyana 
on the Vedas. After the Mahomedan conquest in 
these several provinces, the writing of Sanskrit works- 
practically ceased, though even in Mahomedan times 
a few treatises, here and there, were written which 
deserve to be noticed in a history of Sanskrit literature 
like the Rasa-GahgSdhara of Jagannitha. These be- 
ing of the same nature as the works of the preceding 
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period may be included in it. 

For these reasons, therefore, it wouM be 
appropriate to divide the history of Sanskrit 
literature into three periods; viz., the Vedic and 
post-Vedic period (c. 4500 B. C. to 800 B. C. ) 
to be called the Sruti period, the classical period 
(c. 800 B. C. to 800 A. D.) to be called the 
Smriti period and the modem period ( c. 800 to 
1500 A. D.) to be called the Bhashya period. In 
the first period, Sanskrit was spoken by all people 
who were chiefly of the Aryan race ; in the second, it 
was spoken by the high class males while their women 
and lower classes spoke the ancient Prakrits which 
were only softened Sanskrit ; and in the third period 
Sanskrit was dead as a spoken language. Naturally the 
literatures of the three periods differ in language — 
easy and simple in the first, polished and refined in 
the second and artificial and pedantic in the third. 
Then again in the first period, literature is chiefly re- 
ligious and philosophical and at once became sacred. 
In the second period literature is highly thoughtful 
and has become quasi-sacred or authoritative, where 
not religious, and in the third period literature be- 
comes scholastic though usually full of powerful 
reasoning and forceful expression. 

That this vast literature extending from about 
4500 B.C. to 1500 A. D. or over nearly 6000 years is 
valuable and of unique importance is conceded on all 
hands. The Vedic hymns, at least three thousand 
years old if not six, display poetical thought and ex- 
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pression of a high order and they have supplied 
thinkers with materials for laying the foundation of 
two sciences viz., Philology and Comparative Mytho- 
logy. They again supply us with several facts for 
constructing a history of the common civilization of 
the great Aryan race. The Upanishad philosophy 
again rises to the highest point of metaphysical spe- 
culation to which human mind can rise. While ex- 
pounding the most abstruse topics of philosophy, 
their prose rises to the highest pitch of oratory. Their 
preaching is so charmingly transcendental that the 
German pandit Schopenhaur was impelled to exclaim, 
" O Upanishads ! you will be the solace of my life 
and the solace of my death. " Panini’s grammar and 
Yaska’s etymology of the post-Vedic period are the 
most critical works human minds have produced on 
these subjects.* In the second period were compiled 
the Mab^bharata and the Ramayana, two epics 
which surpass in beauty as well as in length every 
other epic in the whole world. The Indo-Aryans in 
this period also thought out the problems of logic 
and metaphysics with an acumen always equal to, 
if not higher than, that of the Greeks or of modern 
thinkers of the west. In the third period the Indo- 
Aryan genius developed these subjects with greater 
fineness of intellect and particularly Alankfi^a or 
poetics was both started and developed in this period 

* Dr. MaoDanell remarks that in grammar the resnlte 
attained by ^he Indians in the systematio analysts of iangnage 
euriiass those arrived at by any other nation ( p« 39 )« 
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with minute insight into the workings of the human 
heart and rare appreciation of the beauties of thought 
and expression. 

It is sometimes said that the Indo-Aryans were 
not able to handle the physical sciences. They undoub- 
tedly cultivated mathematics ( arithtmetic, algebra and 
even geometry); indeed it is the Indo-Aryans who 
gave the decimal system to the world. They were 
ahead in the study of astronomy and in the second 
period, with the help of Greek astronomy, they for- 
mulated Siddhantas which were taken by the Arabs 
to the west. One great astronomer even propounded 
the theory of the moving of the earth round the sun 
seven hundred years before Copernicus discovered 
the solar system. In medicine again, the Indo-Aryans 
may be looked upon as the teachers of the ancient 
medical world. They were already on the path of 
studying chemistry but their progress was checked by 
Jthajdse of Alchemy and the idea of RasSyana or the 
elixir of life. The one subject on which they have left 
no works fit to be admired is, as stated before, history. 



THE SRUTI PERIOD. 

I GENERAL SURVEY. 

The literature of the 6ruti or Vedic period natu- 
rally divides itself into two portions, the Vedas and 
the Vedangas. Vedas again fall under two main 
heads, the Sanhitas and the Brahmanas. Both these 
together, according to the orthodox view, form the 
revelation or §ruti of the Hindu religion. Swami 
Dayananda, founder of Arya Samaj, who was a great 
Vedic scholar, denied the Sruti character of the 
BrShmanas. These Brahmanas are explanatory trea- 
tises attached to the SanhitSs, composed by the 
$jshis themselves or their immediate successors. 
^Ushis may be defined as the 'composers' or “seers” 
of Vedic hymns. , They are sometimes called 
Mantrakrit or composers of Mantras and sometimes, 
especially in later times, “Mantradrashtris" or seers 
of Vedic hymns, i. e. these hymns are looked upon 
as seen by the ilishis, in other words, as revealed. 
This sort of sanctity attaches to the original word 
preached in every religion and we need not wonder 
that the Vedic SanhitSs attained this sacred character 
at a very ancient date, indeed even in the days of 
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the BrSbma^as themselves. Later literature looked 
upon the BrShtnapas also as revealed and the ortho* 
dox dictum now is that Veda is the name applied to 
both Mantra and BrShmana i. e. hymns and their 
explanations ( ). The Brahmapas 
though unquestionably later than the hymns, as 
their language indicates, are also very ancient and 
they may appropriately be treated as belonging to the 
Veda portion of Sanskrit literature as they contain ^ 
planatory notes on the hymns given by ancient sages . 

The Vedas are four in number, Bigveda, Yajur- 
veda, Samaveda, and Atliarvaveda. Big^eda is 
unquestionably the oldest of these, that is to say, it 
contains hymns which are the oldest. Yajurveda 
contains hymns as well as directions for sacrifices 
while Samaveda contains hymns which are to be 
sung. The Bigvedic hymns are of various nature 
and not always prayers to gods, nor prayers addressed 
to the god to whom a sacrifice is being offered. 
The assignment of Bigvedic verses to sacrificial or 
religious purposes, in other words, their ‘viniyoga’ 
is a later affair as we shall see further on. The 
Bigvedic verses are essentially the utterances of the 
Vedic sages on various topics put in the form of 
poetry — poetry which is admired even by western 
scholars. “This lyrical poetry". Prof. MacDonell 
observes, “far older than the literary monuments of 
any other branch of the Indo-European family, is 
^l^ady ^distinguished by refinement and beauty of 
as well as skill in the handling; of language 
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and metre" (p. 29). §^ik i. e. verse or hymn i# 
distinct from and earlier than Yajus or sacrificial 
formula, though sacrifice or throwing oblations into 
fire in propitiation of deities is a form of worship 
which is common to all ancient people and goes back 
to pre*historic times. Again singing is natural to 
man even in primitive ages and devotional singing 
occurs earlier than singing for love. Certain ip^iks 
were, therefore, soon set to singing and they are 
called the SSmani or good verses. These Samans 
were sung at sacrifices or at the pressing of the Soma 
juice, a libation which was peculiar to the Indo-Aryausi 
in their home beyond the Panjab. These three 
viz. the S-ik, the Saman and the Yajus are the oldest 
divisions of the religious utterances of the Indo- 
Aryans and they are mentioned in the Purusha— 
Sukta, itself a ^ligvedic hymn, and in this order. The 
Vedas were thus originally three and they together 
were called the Trayi Vidya. Veda itself means branch 
of knowledge or source of knowledge and is a word 
at least as old as the Brahmanas. And in one place 
in the i^gveda itself, as shown later on, it is used 
as meaing sacred word though not the collections of 
these three forms of utterances, l^ik, Saman and 
Yajus made at some later time and called SaohitSs. 

The fourth Veda is the Atharva Veda, recognised, 
as Veda later but before the close of the BrShma^a- 
period. It contains some hymns as old as the S.ig-' 
vedic hymns, while others are evidently of later date». 
both from language and matter. The name Atharvan 
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is, however, very old and also belongs to the Iranian 
people in the form Athravan. The Iranian priests 
were adepts in magic and used incantations. The 
Atharva Veda contains mostly verses used for magical 
purposes as also some verses used for the usual pur- 
pose, viz. sacrifice, of the other three Vedas. Its 
SanhitS seems to have been put together later as will 
be shown when we shall speak about it. 

BrShmanas or explanatory works grew round each 
of the three Vedas as also later round the fourth. 
Each Veda has certain Brahmanas attached to it. 
These Brahmanas are later works and are in prose, 
the language of which differs to a considerable ex- 
tent from that of the Sanhitas. Their latest additions 
are the Aranyakas or theosophical works to be recited 
in forests and the Upanishads or philosophical 
compositions made from time to time. Each Veda 
has thus an Aranyaka and serveral Upanishads at- 
tached to it. As stated above, this whole Brahmana 
literature is considered by the orthodox as sacred and 
‘ Apaurusheya' or not man-made and therefore of equal 
authority with Mantra and consequently was included 
in the term Veda. Later still came theVedangas 
or auxiliary works, appendices so to speak, of the 
Vedas. They are six in number viz., 1 Chhandas 
or Metre, 2 Jyotisha or astronomy, 3 Kalpa or ritual, 
4 Siksldl or rules of pronunciation, 5 Nirukta or 
etymology and 6 VySkara^ or grammar. There 
are certain works alone on these subjects which are 
considered to be sacred works, though not of the 
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same sanctity as Veda, and are learnt by heart by 
Vaidika Brahmins along with Sanhita and Brahma^a. 
Their writers are called not B-ishis but AchSryas. Most 
of them fall within the ^ruti period as we have de- 
fined it, for they were composed at a time when the 
Vedic language, though out of use, was still under- 
stood. But as it had begun to be unintelligible, it was 
found necessary to write works on the prosody of 
Vedic hymns and the method of reciting them and 
soon when the Vedic accents had gone out of use, 
different schools sprang up which pronounced accents 
in the hymns and even the Brahmanas differently. 
These had their different PrStisakhyas or rules of pro- 
nunciation sanctioned by each ^akha or school. Cere- 
monial had also begun to differ and hence the neces- 
sity for works on ritual also. Sacrifices had again to 
be performed at particular times and hence astronomy 
had to be studied and tithis had to be calculated. This 
branch of study was, therefore, necessary for Vedic 
sacrificers and required a manual. Lastly the study of 
grammar and vocabulary of the Vedic language which 
was going out of use, was a prime necessity and these 
two subjects were zealously studied for centuries the 
result of which are two unique works, viz. Panini’s 
grammar and Yaska’s Nirukta which have supplant- 
ed all works of previous teachers on the subjects 
and have become the authoritative Vedangas ma them. 
Having taken this general survey of the literature of 
the &uti period, we proceed to describe in detaQ eac^ 
work commencing with the ^gveda Sanhki. 



II THE AGE OF THE ^HGVEDIC HYMNS AND 

THE EXTENT OF THE SrUTI PERIOD. 

The hymns of the ^igveda clearly appear to 
have been composed at different times. There are 
old and new hymns mentioned even in some of the 
hymns themselves. Many old hymns are declared to 
have been lost and Vedic poets often say that they 
fashion new hymns after the model of the old. The 
language of old hymns again differs to an appreciable 
extent from the language of later hymns, especially 
of the hymns of the tenth Mandala. We have thus 
to consider the question over what period muit these 
hymns have been composed. Their collection to- 
gether in the present Sariihita text is altogether a 
different matter ; for the date of such collection must 
be distinct from the date of the composition of the 
hymns themselves. The date of this collection has, 
however, also to be determined along with the period 
of the composition of the hymns, for it will supply 
the lowest limit of the latter date. 

Most European scholars hold that the l^igvedic 
hymns must have been composed from about 1500 to 
1000 B. C. Dr. Macdonell thinks that the first collec- 
tion which was again edited about 600 B. C. after 
making phonetic changes or Sandhis sanctioned by 
classical Sanskrit (p. 50) comes from a period which 
can hardly be less remote than 1000 B. G. (p. 48). 
Max Mfiller first assigned these dates from a con- 
tiideratie# of the linguistic changes <tiscernfi>le in ^ 
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language of the oldest hymns and the language of 
PSnIni. He thought that there were thus several 
linguistic layers, so to speak, discerifible through the 
Vedic literature and each layer might be assigned a 
period of about 2C0 years. Fixing the date of PSpini 
at 300 B. C. he assigned about 1 500 B. C. as the 
probable date of the oldest R'gvedic hymns. As some 
of these hymns exactly correspond with some Gathas 
of the Iranian Avesta, it is also thought that the 
Iranian Aryans and the Indo-Aryans separated 
about this period and the bulk of the ^igvedic hymns 
was composed thereafter in the Panjab. According 
to most western scholars, thus, the age of the ^ligvedic 
hymns extends from about 1500 to 1000 B. C. Of- 
course these are not exact dates but approximate 
estimates by centuries. 

Many Indian scholars, on the other band, led 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilak assign a far different period 
to the composition of the Rigvedic hymns, based on 
a far more reliable argument than that of lan- 
guage. Mathematical calculations made on the basis 
of astronomical facts, furnished by some hymns, 
are more definite and reliable and consequently 
yield dates which are practically unassailable. What 
these astronomical facts are and how they can be 
made the basis of mathematical calculation, we 
proceed to show in detail. 

The rising and setting of the sun give us our 
lowest measure of time viz., day and night, while the 
full and new moons give us the dark and bright fort*- 
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nights^ together forming a month, our next measure. 
Day and night together forming a diurnal day, we 
have approximately 30 days to the month. The 
seasons caused by the progress of the sun southwards 
and northwards have given us the year, our third 
measure of time and there are approximately 12 lunar 
months in a solar year. These measures of time must 
have struck even the primitive man and they are often 
poetically mentioned in i^igvedic hymns such as the 
year with its 360 days “the wheel with its 360 knobs”. 
The ancients had, however, no measure of time for 
longer periods ; for there is no corresponding astro- 
nomical phenomenon so easily marked. It will be 
remembered that the modern eras have no astronomi- 
cal basis. The Vedic literature mentions centuries or 
hundreds of autumns (SaradSm Satam)and some 
BrShmanas also mention Yugas, human and divine 
( mSnusha and daiva ); but their lengths were not 
fixed. The Yuga system of later Hindu astronomers 
is based on a fictitious astronomical phenomenon viz., 
the starting together of all the planets from the 
same point in the heavens at the beginning of crea- 
tion. These facts we mention to e.xplain why there 
are no chronological data in the Rigvedic hymns. 
( Even if the planets had been known with their re< 
volutions these could only have given periods of 12 
and 30 years only.) 

The precession of the equinoxes is an astro- 
nomical phenomenon discovered about the beginnings 
Of tlie Christian era which can give us a long astro- 
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nomical cycle of years to measure longer periodftJ^lin 
centuries. The Vasanta-sampata or vernal e%oii|OX 
makes a revolution of the whole ecliptic in ahei|t 
26000 years and its progress through the Nakshatras 
or RSshis will give us smaller measures. The vern^ 
equinox is a point which can be marked by even 
unintelligent people, though its precession can not 
be marked so easily, as in the Northern hemispheric 
it marks the opening of the spring season. In higher 
latitudes where the sun remains below the horizon 
for some months, it marks the coming up of the sun 
above the horizon. Even in the Panjab it could be 
marked by the ripening of the crops. The Indp- 
Aryan sages undoubtedly carefully watched the stars 
and the progress of the moon through them. They 
also marked the progress of the sun from the 
southernmost point to the northernmost and exactly 
fixed the eastern direction by the middle point of this 
course. We know that the Egyptain pyramids built 
3 or 4 thousand years before Christ have corners facing 
exactly the four directions. It is no wonder then 
that the Indo-Aryans in ancient days could fix the 
directions exactly and knew the Visuvan day. In 
marking the progress of the sun southwards and 
northwards, they marked the winter solstice, the 
vernal equinox, the summer solstice and the autumnal 
equinox. They also performed sacrifices extending 
over a year, regulated according to the motion of the 
aun Mul by these four days ; indeed they looh^ 
iip«K(the jmr m a sai^fice. These facts arill 
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hoir the astronomical observations of the ancient 
IiSo^Arjrans were accurate and hoar references 
to astronomical facts in the ^igvedic hymns may- 
be made the basis of mathematical calculation for 
determining their dates. 

It is not necessary for the ordinary reader to 
have laid out before him the whole theory of B. G. 
Tilak, propounded in his ‘ Orion or Antiquity of the 
Vedas ’ and it would also not be easy for him to grasp 
it in all its details. We will, therefore, give the main 
points of the theory and try to make it as easy for 
the reader as possible. It is well known that the 
equinoctial points slowly recede about the circle of 
the ecliptic, a phenomenon known as the precession 
of the equinoxes. At present the vernal equinox is 
behind the Uttard BhadrapadS constellation. It has 
receded to its present position along the Nakshtras 
one by one and it follows that it was successively 
in Uttara BhSdrapada, Revati, Asvini, Bharani, 
Krittika, Rohini, Mrigasirsha and so on. There 
'are clear references in ancient Sanskrit literature to 
the positions of the vernal equinox in Asvini and 
KrittikS. The sliding back of the seasons due to this 
precession becomes marked when the seasons have 
slided back by about a whole month. Now the ecliptic 
is divided by the Indo>Aryans into 27 Nakshatras or 
constellations which means that each Nakshatra 
consists of an are of ( 360 +27)1 3J degrees. It takes 
nearly 72 years for the equinoctial: point to recede one 
dcigreei which gives ( 72x13^ ) 9^ years roughly for 
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tha precession of tho equinoctial point through one 
Kaksbatra are. From this rough rule the reader will 
understand how from the present position of the 
vernal equinox in PurvSbh5drapad3, calculation can be 
made as to when it was in KrittikS or Pleiades. This 
idate comes to about 2500 B. C. (960x4^-1 920=3400). 

Now Tilak has shown that there are several 
references in the ^igveda to the position of the vernal 
equinox in Mrigaslrsha or Orion also. The Taittiriya 
Samhita states that " PhalgunI PurnamSsi is the 
mouth (s^) of the year ” a statement repeated in five 
Brahmanas. Tilak has shown by various arguments 
that this statement shows that the year must then 
have commenced with the winter solstice in Phalguni. 
If moon was then full in Phalguni, the sun was then 
in Mrigasiras at vernal equinox. That Nakshatra 
thus had the name Agrahayana also, the first of the 
year *’ and the Nakshatra list then must have com- 
menced with it. This name also appears among the 
Greeks as Orion. There are other passages also in 
the ]l^igveda, though not directly yet clearly indicating 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion. The 
story of Prajapati's head being cut off by Rudra and 
Indra cutting off the head of his enemy Vritra in the 
form of an antelope, is referred to in R, X 61, 5-7 and 
in R. I 52, 10 and R. V 34, 2 etc. (Orion, p. 99), Greek 
mythology also tells us that Apollo hit Orion in its 
head. These stories are based on the aspect of the 
stars in the Mrigasirsha constollatioa as graphically de- 
scribed by Prof. Whitney. “There is the whole story 
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illustrated in the sky ; the innocent and lovely 
liohinl (Aldebarat), the infamous PrajSpati (Orion) in 
full career after her but laid sprawling by the three 
Jointed arrow ( belt of Orion ) shot from the hand of 
the avenger Sirius (Vyadha).* There is again the 
story of the celestial dog at the gate of heavens, 
the Canis Major among the Indo-Aryans and the 
Greeks and the Avesta dog at the bridge. R. I 1 61, 1 3 
tells us that the dog commenced the year and 
Oevayana comprised the Vasanta, Grishma and VarshS 
seasons ( Orion, p. 111). These and various other 
legends are well explained by holding that the vernal 
equinox was then in Mrigailrsha or Orion. This 
leads to a date which is ( 960x2 ) 1920 years still 
further baek than the Krittika vernal equinox position 
and is thus (2500+1920) 4500 B. C. roughly speaking. 

Tilak well shows here that the Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians must have separated about this time ; for 
even among the Parsis the Pitriyana six monthly 
period begins with BhSdrapada. The vernal equinox 
in Mrigasirsha beginning the DevaySna period ( when 
the sun is in the northern hemisphere ), the autumnal 
equinox must be in Mala Nakshatra and the six 
months of DakshinSyana dedicated to the manes must 
have begun with BhSdrapada. The feast of the 
manes of the Parsis falls in this month and that of the 
Hindus also is observed in the dark half of it. 

Tilak further argues that the mention of ChitrS 
PurpamSs! also in the Taittirlya SamhitS leads to the 
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hifereace that the vernal equinox was once known to 
be even in Punarvasu, behind Orion and the deity of 
that Nakshatra being Aditi, it fits in with the Vedic 
story that Aditi was the mother of gods, the sun from 
that Nakshtra coming into the northern hemisphere 
and thus ushering the six months of the gods. "The 
oldest period in the Aryan civilization may, therefore, 
be called the Aditi or Pre-Orion period and we may 
roughly assign 6000-4000 B. C. as its limits." “The 
finished hymns do not seem to have been then known. 
Half prose and half poetical nivids or sacrificial 
formulas giving the names, the epithets and the feats 
of the deity invoked were probably :in use. The 
Parsis and the Greeks have -retained no tradition of 
this period." “We next come to the Orion period 
commencing from about 4000 B. C. This is the most 
important period in the history of the Aryan civiliza- 
tion. A good many suktas of the ]^igveda, e. g. the 
Vtish&kapi sukta, were composed in this period and 
several legends were formed at this time or developed 
from old ones. The Parsis and the Greeks separa- 
ted from Indo-Aryans about this time and have 
preserved these legends about Orion, AgrahSyana 
among Indo-Aryans and Pauryeni i^among Parsis’* 
( Orion p. 206-207.)y 

As stated before, European scholars (except 
Jacobi) do not believe in this ancient date. “Professor 
Jacobi of Bonn thinks that the Vedic period goes 
back to 4CC0 B. C. a theory based on astronomical 
calculations connected with a change in the begins 
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ning of the seasons which, he thinks, has taken place 
since the time of the Rigveda period.” The argument 
advanced in refutation of this theory is that “it is 
based on an improbable assumption of the meaning 
of a Vedic word which forms the starting point of it.” 

( p. 12 ). But Macdonell is compelled to concede 
( one cannot see why ) that “meanwhile we must be 
content with the certainty that Vedic literature in 
any case is considerably of higher antiquity than that 
of Greece.” But there is no such ambiguity of meaning 
of a word which can be advanced against the theory 
of S. B, Dixit by which the Satapatha Brahmana is 
shown to be as old as 3000 B, C. This Brahmana 
distinctly describes the Rigveda as it is to-day and 
hence if the date of the Satapatlia is shown to be 3000 
B.C. then the Rigvedic hymns must certainly be older 
and their period must lie between 4000 and 3000 B. C. 

We will explain this theory of Dixit, as it is 
almost unanswerable and has not yet, so far as we 
know, been refuted by anybody, and as it supports 
almost conclusively the theory of Tilak regarding the 
age of the Rigvedic hymns. In BrShmana 2 Of 
Khanda II Satapatha says “ the Krittikas rise exactly 
in the east” ( ^ — The Krittikas do not 

swerve from the east ).* The tense is present and it 
leaves no doubt that the constellation rose exactly 
in the east in the days of the &itapatha writer. 

* Winternitz has recently put forward a Afferent inter, 
pretation on this sentonoe. We will answer his arguments later 
when we speak of the datapaths. 

3 
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We have also showa above that the Vedic Rishis- 
carefully marked the heavens and the rising of the 
stars and that they had marked the eastern direc- 
tion exactly, like the Egyptian builders of the 
Pyramids. The statement of the Satapatha, therefore, 
is not hap-hazard but must be taken to mean exact- 
ly wlrnt it purports to mean. The rising of the 
Krittikas exactly in the east may be made the basis 
of mathematical calculation, giving the date of this 
phenomenon. It may be stated that the Krittikas do 
not now rise exactly in the east but towards the 
north and from their position to-day we can find the 
time when they rose exactly in the east. To rise in 
the east, the Krittikas must be on the equator. They 
are a few degrees ( 4° 2' ) to the north of the ecliptic. 
The precession of the equinoxes, we know, con- 
tinuously changes the position of the equator with 
respect to the ecliptic and we can see from the 
diagram given later on, how the equator must once 
have passed through them, though now it does not,. 
By spherical trigonometry, the latitude of Krittikas 
being known, we can easily find the position of the 
vernal equinox at the time when the equator passed 
through the Krittikas. Shankar Balkrishna Dixit has 
made this calculation and found that the date must 
have been s 'mewhsre about 3000 B. C. He pub- 
lished his views in Indian Antiquary Vol. XXIV 
in 1895 and so far as we are aware no one has 
yet refuted this theory. What is sometimes argued 
against the truth of this theory is that the Satapatha. 
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writer, really of about 600 B. C., merely mentions a 
fact which was once seen in ancient times, as a pre- 
^nt one by reminiscence. But the Krittikas must 
have swerved from their first position during this long 
interval of 2400 (3000-600) years and the writer, if he 
was a Vedic writer, must have marked the rising of 
stars and seen the new fact and could not have 
mentioned the old fact as a present one. Moreover, 
even if we grant this reminiscence theory, it concedes 
that the fact was once marked by Vedic B,ishi3 and 
was remembered as a formula, which itself takes the 
?.iahis back to 3000 B. C. We, however, hold this 
reminiscence argument to be of no value and if the 
Satapatha Brahmana is itself so old as 3000 B. C. a 
fortiori the Rigvedic hymns must be far older and 
their period, therefore, may be placed between 4000 
and 3000 B. C. 

The same conclusion is fortified by two other 
dates similarly fixed from astronomical data. The 
date of the Maitrayaniya Upanishad can be fixed to 
be about 1900 B. C. from the position of the vernal 
equinox mentioned therein as we shall see in detail 
later on ( Tilak’s Gltarahasya p 546 ); and the date of 
Vedanga Jyotisha can be fixed at about 1400 B. C. 
from the following statement in it, viz., “The sun and 
the moon turn towards the north in the beginning of 
Sravishtha" ( ii ). Now this 

statement with its present tense occurring in a work 
on astronomy must be taken to embody an actual 
fact observed in the days of the VedSnga Jyotisha. 
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European scholars early saw the importance of this 
statement and Colebrooke announced that the fact 
happpened about 1200 B. C. and that, therefore, the 
date of Vedanga Jyotisha must be taken to be about 
1200 B. C. As Vedanga Jyotisha presupposes the 
whole of the Vedic literature consisting of Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Upanishads ol all the four Vedas, 
it was pointed out to Max-Muller that his assign- 
ment of the Rigvedic hymns to the period from 1 500 
to 1000 B. C. was untenable. S, B. Dixit who has 
described in detail the method of calculation of this 
date on the data given by the Vedanga Jyotisha has 
shown that Colebrooke’s calculation was from the 
beginning of Dhanishtha Nakshatra division, but that 
if the first star in the Dhanishtha contellation be taken 
the date goes further back, even taking the star point- 
ed out by Whitney, to about 1400 B. C. It is inter- 
esting to note how Max-Miiller answered this argu- 
ment based on mathematical calculation on astro- 
nomical data. In his preface to Volume IV of his 
Rigveda, Max-Muller, admitting first that he had got 
the mathematical calculation subjected to a scrutiny 
by Archbishop Pratt, a noted astronomer and that he 
came to the conclusion that the date of the VedSnga 
came to about 1181 B. C., remarks curiously enough 
“This is welcome as confirmatory evidence if we 
had by internal evidence established the existence of 
Vedic poetry in the 12th century B. C. By itself 
this evidence would be of no use for establishing the 
age of Vedic literature." It is clear from this that 
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Max Mdller was driven into a corner and had to offer 
some remark in support of his own conclusions. If 
we had established by internal evidence the date of 
the Vedic literature, then there was no necessity of 
any external evidence. The fact is that the internal 
evidence of language on which Max Miiller proposed 
his date is so slippery that such date cannot be said 
to be established. For when in a language grammar 
and vocabulary are studied and fixed, that language 
changes very slowly and one cannot assign 200 years 
only for each layer of change. Secondly, the date of 
Fanini taken by Max Muller and other European 
scholars is itself slippery and, too late as it is, no 
superstructure can be raised upon it. Thirdly, under 
such circumstances the unassailable date of the 
Vedanga Jyotisha arrived at from astronomical data 
can well be taken as the basis for determining the 
date of the Vedic iiterature. The language of the 
VedSnga and the language of the oldest Rigvedic 
hymns lie so far apart that the date of the former be- 
ing fixed even by Archbishop Pratt at 1200 B. C.^ 
roughly, the date of the latter cannot be taken to be 
later than 3000 B. C. We must remember that gram- 
mar was begun to be studied even in the days of the 
Brihma^as. The ^tapatha date again, fixed on astro- i 
nomical grounds at about 3000 B. C., takes the hymns 
back to 4000 B.C. And we may safely take the extent ! 
of the ^uti period from 4000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. a ; 
little after the date of the VedSnga Jyotisha. 

The recent finds at Harappa between Multaa 
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and Lahore in lower Panjab and at Mohanjo-daro in 
Larkhana in Sind cannot, in our view, militate 
against this date of the Rigvedic hymns. That these 
finds contain no vestige of Vedic civilization may be 
accounted for in two ways. Either these are more 
ancient than 4000 B.C. or they evidence the incursion 
■of Semitic culture and settlement during the Vedic 
period. No date has yet been assigned to these finds j 
and it is too early to discuss it. But we may men- 
tion that the Vedic hymns contain many references 
to the ocean and also to voyages on the sea. That the 
Vedic Aryans had sailed down the Indus into the sea 
and gone as far as Mesopotamia cannot also be doub- 
ted. But the chief settlements of the Vedic Aryans 
were in the Panjab and the U. P. along the Himala- 
yas and liad not yet extended into the hot plains of 
Sind. Sindhu and Sauvira were long outside the pale 
of Aryan civilization and it is, therefore, no wonder if 
Semitic people had founded cities in upper Sind and 
the lower Panjab. These finds, therefore, can suggest 
no inferences in connection with the date of the 
Rigvedic hymns or the settlement of the Vedic Aryans 
in the Panjab. Nay we may point out the fact that i 
Vedic deities are found mentioned in Hittite records ; 
recently discovered at Boghazkoi in Asia Minor, re- | 
cords which go back to the 14th century before Christ. I 
In the record of a treaty between the king of the 
Hittites and the king of Mitani, the gods of both, 
kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaty, and 
Among the gods of the Mitani appear Mitra, 
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Yaruna, India and Nasatya. It thus appears that the 
Mitani were an Aryan settlement from the Panjab. 
It can not be supposed that this was an independent 
Aryan branch which went into Asia Minor from the 
ancient Aryan home. For India is pre-eminently an 
Indo-Aryan deity and had no existence in that home. 
That there was intercourse between Mesopotamia and 
the Panjab in those early centuries is also appa- 
rent from certain unintelligible words in one Rig- 
vedic hymn such as ‘Turpharii’ which appear to be 
Chaldean. And B. G. Tilak has pointed out that the 
name 'Yavha' pertaining to God appears as Jehova 
among the Hebrews. If, then, there was intercourse 
between Indo-Aryan Panjab and Asia Minor in the 
14th century B. C., the coming of the Indo-Aryans 
into the Panjab and the older Rigvedic hymns may 
fairly be placed in the fourth milleniura B. C. 

Argument again in favour of a late date for the 
Rigvedic hymns is sought to be derived from the 
extreme similarity of Avestic gSthas and Rigvedic 
mantras which are sometimes identical. There is no 
doubt that the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians once 
formed one people and lived together. They naturally 
have some mantras in common. But we must re- 
member that Zoroaster did not himself compose these 
gSthSs. He only preserved what had come down from 
centuries and even if we take 550 B. C. as the date of 
.Zoroaster, that cannot be the date of those gSthSs. 
Indeed, as the Hindus have preserved the Vedic 
maantras intact for thousands of years, because they 
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bave become sacred, so also must the Avestic gSthSa 
have been preserved intact for thousands of years 
before they were taken up by Zoroaster for his new 
religion. The date of Zoroaster is, however, much 
earlier than that taken by European scholars, and 
Farsi scholars supported by anciant Greek writers 
place him as early as 2500 to 4000 B. C. We need 
not discuss Zoraster’s date here, as even taking hia 
date to be 550 B. C., the age of the gathas does and 
must go far behind him. 

Finally, the argument based upon calculations as 
to how long the Indo-Aryans might have taken to 
spread from the Panjab to Bengal in the east and 
the Deccan in the south is as slippery as that based 
on language. Peoples sometimes spread fast; but 
sometimes they stand stationary for thousands of 
years. Tlie Aryans in the north and the Mongolians 
in the east and the stronger Dravidians in the south 
might have lived side by side without change for 
thousands of years and conquest in the east and south 
may have been by sudden expansion. Indeed, the 
jungles of the Gondvan country were invaded and 
cut only under British rule. Burmans and Indians; 
again lived side by side from the most ancient times 
•down to the twentieth centuy A. D, 



Ill RIGVEDA 

CONTENTS AND COMPILATION 


The Rigveda contains 1017 hymns called Suktaa- 
composed by diflferent ^lishis or Vedic poets. It 
exactly resembles “ The Golden Treasury of Songs. ” 
Some careful compiler has evidently made this collec- 
tion, with a fixed plan before him, by selecting good 
hymns from among many then current among the 
Indo-Aryans, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The plan is evident from the arrangement of 
the hymns into ten Mandalas or books. There is a 
plan in this division, as the second to the eighth Man- 
dalas contain hymns current in certain ^shi families, 
viz., II Gritsamada, III Visvamitra, IV Gautama, V Atri, 
VI Bharadvaja. VII Vasishtha and VIII Kanva, respec- 
tively. The ninth Mandala contains h]mins composed 
by different jgUshis in praise of Soma juice, the libation 
peculiar to the Himalayan regions. The first and the 
tenth Mandalas contain h 3 anns on miscellaneous 
subjects and form the van and the rear, so to speak, of 
the collection. The first hymn is addressed to Agni the 
most andent and favourite god of the Aryans and 
is composed by Madhuchchhanda, who is called 
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^atarchin* meaning composer of a hundred verses 
and the last hymn of the collection is addressed to 
the unity of hearts of the teacher and the pupil. 

The several Mandalas (except of course the ninth) 
again consist of groups of hymns composed by the 
same author. There is sometimes a mention of the 
author of the hymn in one of its verses but usually not 
and the information about the authorship of hymns 
must have been separately handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. As the Rigveda soon became the 
revelation of the Indo-Aryans, it was zealously as well 
as carefully scrutinised. And Anukramanis arose later 
which gave detailed information about the number of 
hymns in it, the number of riks in each hymn, the 
author of each hymn, the deity praised by it and so 
on. Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani or table of contents 
dated about 300 B. C. is available to us and furnishes 
us with full information about the Rigveda. We have 
simply to note it and present it to the reader in all its 
principal details. 

The Rigveda was learnt by heart probably by 
every Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya in ancient 
times. But its length must soon have deterred 
almost all and to learn it by heart became the occupa- 
tion of a few Brahmins only. These for their con- 
venience divided it into eight Ashtakas, each Ashtaka 

* Rich or Rik meaning a verse, SbadguruMsya explains that 
the poets of the first Mandala are called Satarohins because tlie 
first Rishi is a Satarchin, there being 102 verses of his in thill 
. Mandala in the beginning ( SarvSnu, by Macd. p. 59. ) 
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'^consisting of eight AdbySyas and hence called so. 
The l^igveda was thus divided into 64 AdySyas or 
chapters. These chapters are again subdivided into 
Vargas on what principle cannot be exactly seen. 
Vargas consist of from one to nine Riks and there ia 
one Varga of one Rik and one of nine Riks. The 
number of Vargas with 2 , 3 etc., to 8 Riks is also 
counted and the total number of Vargas is 2006. 

The reader will thus see, that the eight Ashtakas 
and the ten Mandalas cannot be coextensive, the 
latter being subdivided into Anuvakas which consist 
of certain numbers of whole suktas or hymns. These 
divisions are shown in the following table 


Maodala 

No of AnuTSkas 

SuktaB Ashtaka 

No. of Vargaa in 

1 

24 

191 

1 

the printed copies 

265 

II 

4 

43 

11 

221 

III 

5 

62 

III 

225 

IV 

5 

58 

IV 

250 

V 

6 

87 

V 

238 

VI 

6 

'75 

VI 

331 

VII 

6 

104 

VII 

24^ 

VIII 

10 

92 

vni 

246 

IX 

7 

114 


— 

X 

12 

191 


2024* 


— 


* The difference of 18 is due 


85 

1017 

to inclusion of Vslakhilyav* 

That the 

number of hymns 

2006 

in the first and the tenth 

Mandalas is the same 

is an 

accident and not a con* 


:;Scious arrangement as Dr. Macdonell thinks. 
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The ^Ligveda has been religiously preserved by 
the Vaidika Brahmins for these several thousands 
of years without any variation and there are no 
various readings in it. Some differences in pro- 
nunciation and ritual arose in course of time 
and these gave rise to what are called Sakhds 
( branches ) or Charanas ( feet ). The §5kh5s of 
the several Vedas with the parts of India where 
they are chiefly to be met with, are enumerated in a 
modern treatise called Ckaranavyuha or collection 
of Charanas, the exact date of which we will 
discuss in a note. This work enumerates five prin- 
cipal Vakhas of the Rigveda from among twenty-one 
said in the Mahabhashya to be once current and 
these five are : — 1 Sakala, 1 Bashkala, 3 Mandukeya, 
4 Asvalayana, and 5 Sankhayana. Each of these had 
a Sutra of its own. At the present day only the 
SSkala SSkha remains with Asvalayana and SankhSyana 
Sutras. What difference there was in these different 
^khas, so far as the contents of the Rigveda are 
concerned, it is difficult to determine at this date. 
But the difference must have been insignificant. We 
are indeed told in the Anuvakanukramani of Saunaka. 
that there are eight hymns in addition in the BSshkala 
Sakha (Sarva. Macd. p. 51). The modern Vaidikas have 
preserved one of these viz., etc. which, 

is recited at the Sravani but is not found in the 
Sskala recension. There may have been also some- 
transpositions of hymns or verses in the BSshkala re— 
cension and hence the proverb among Vaidikas which- 
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■dubs a man as Bashkala who puts things topsy^-turvy. 
The Sakala Sakha Saihhita was popular from ancient 
times and has, therefore, now been alone preserved. 
It has been subjected to careful scrutiny and Saunaka 
and Katyayana give its contents in minutest details, 
even the words, nay even the letters in the SamhitS 
being counted. 

^There are eleven Valakhilyas or hymns of 
Valakhila ^lishis ( children poets ) added as appendix 
but given in the midst of the Sakala SaihhitS. These 
^re learnt by heart by Vaidikas, but are not put into 
the Pada text nor included in the number of words. 
Thus in the 1017 Suktas, there are 10580 Riks or 
verses giving 10 verses on an average for each hymn 
and in these verses there are 153826 words'* in the 
^akala recension of the Rigveda and there are 
altogether 432000 letters which shows that there are 
about 15 words in each verse on an average and a 
word on an average consists of three letters. 

Long standing tradition recorded in the Maha- 
bharata ( 300 B. C. ) ascribes the compilation of the | 
Vedas to Krishna Dvaipayana sou of Parakra, called 
Veda vyasa for this very reason ( | 3 [i^ qwR 

: and RTRi ) 

< MBh. I. 2 ) There is no reason why we should not 
accept this tradition with certain reservations. Krishna 
DvaipSyana Vyisa, it must first be pointed out> 

FT? 

Maod.p. 5S.) 
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is a different person from Badarayana Vyasa, author 
of the VedSnta Sutras as will be shown in a sub- 
sequent chapter. The former again was a contem- 
porary of the heroes of the Bharata fight which must/ 
be placed in 3102 B.C. as Indian tradition, supported! 
by evidence, believes. And since the date of thef 
&itapatha Brahmana is fixed by S. B. Dixit, as shown j 
already, at about 3000 B. C. and since the Satapatha/ 
describes the ?.igveda as we find it to-day, the compi- 
lation of the ^ligveda may fitly be ascribed to Krishna. 
Dvaipayana. There are other indications also. The 
tenth Mandala which brings together the latest hymns 
contains a hymn composed by a historical personage 
connected with the MahSbharata heroes, viz., Devapi, 
uncle of Bhishma. Another hymn in a previous 
Mandala mentions Somaka, son of Sahadeva, a Pan- 
ch31a king mentioned in the epic. The compilation of 
the Rigvedic hymns, therefore, must have been made 
a little later than Devapi and Somaka. This would 
again make Krishna Dvaipayana a probable compiler 
of the Rigveda. Thirdly, the different ^knas of the 
Rigveda are, so to speak, editions slightly varying one 
from another. There are five of them which are now 
well-known and we may be sure that twent-one were 
current in the days of Patanjali. When we consider 
how rigorously Brahmins liave preserved the Rigveda, 
a long time must have elapsed after its compilation 
by Vyasa down to Patanjali and to ^aunaka, who clear- 
ly mentions two versions current in his days viz. the 
^akala and the Bashkala editions. If we, therefore^ 
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look upon Krishna DvaipSyana VySsa (c. 3100 B. C.) 
as the compiler of the Rigveda, there is a sufficiently 
long period of years for various versions of the origi- 
nal Rigveda to come into being. 

Dr. Macdonell thinks that there were more stages 
than one in the compilation of the iligveda, that the 
second to the seventh books of single families must 
have been first compiled, that the ninth was subse- 
quently added containing hymns addressed to Soma 
taken from the above family books and that the first 
book was subsequently added to these, together with 
the eighth “ with which it has much affinity, more than 
half of its hymns being attributed to the Kanva family 
and the favourite strophic metre of the eighth reap- 
pearing in the first." ( p. 42 ) “The tenth book came 
into existence, when the first nine already existed. 
Its composers grew up in the knowledge of the older 
books. The fact that the author of one of its groups 
( 20-26 ) begins with the opening words “ Agnimile " 
of the first hymn of the Rigveda is an indicati on that 
the books I-IX already existed in his day even as a 
combined collection." But what ground is there to be- 
lieve that this author had the nine books before him as 
a combined collection ? For the words “Agnimile” might 
have been taken from the hymn of Madhuchhanda 
alone which, and not the whole first book, might 
have been before him. Nay more, the occurrence of 
two identical words at the beginning of two hymns in 
I and X only may have been a pure chance. Lastly, 
some of the hymns in the tenth book are old hymns^ 
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though many hymns in it are distinctly of late date 
from their language and contents. In short, the whole 
9igveda in ten Mandalas may be taken as the work 
of one compiler, done at one time and need not 
necessarily be a work successively grown up. 

We again differ from the view generally enter- 
tained by European scholars that the original work 
was in a different form from the Sarhhita form now 
current. “ This phonetically modified form is due to 
the labours of grammatical editors” (Macd. p. 47) 
" This text differs in hundreds of places from that of 
the composers of the hymns, though its actual words 
are nearly always the same as those used by the 
original seers. The difference lies almost entirely in 
the phonetic changes which the words have under- 
gone according to the rules of Sandhi prevailing in 
the classical language. Thus what was formerly 
pronounced as ‘'tvam hi agne" now appears as "tvam 
hyagne ” “These phonetic combinations introduced in 
the SainhitS text have interferred with the metre ” 

( Macd. p. 48 ). The Sarhhita text embodying such 
combinations is believed to have been compiled about 
^00 B. C. (p. 50) as “grammarians like Sskalya and 
MSndukeya are first mentioned in the Arapyakas and 
Upanishads and hence the Sarhhita text must have 
been formulated after the Brahmanas and before the 
Upanishads." 

But this whole argument seems to us to be un- 
sound for various reasons. Is it meant that the Ve- 
'die sages did not know the sandhi rules or did not 
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make sandhis in their compositions ? For example is 
it meant that the Vedic seer originally wrote or rather 
sang ‘hi agne’ as the metre required, and not ‘hyagne’ ? 
(hi agne would give three syllables while hyagne would 
give two). That the old Vedic seers acted upon san- 
dhi rules is certain from many verses in their com- 
positions where such sandhis have been made and 
where they fit in with the metre e.g. 55 ^ That 

their sandhi rules often differed from those of Panini 
is also certain from several examples such as 
and Moreover if the Sanhita text was 

due to the lectures of grammarians, how were such 
texts as (X 154) not changed into 

which causes no fault in the metre ? How do we then 
explain such cases as ‘hyagne' where the metre falters 
owing to the shortness of a syllable ? The explana- 
tion has already been given by KstySyana in his 
Sarv5nukramani in the sutra 5 

’TW (Macd. Sarv. p. 2 ) which is explained by 
Shadgurusishya in his commentary in two ways (p. 
63) “Kshaiprasaiiiyoga means YakSra-VakSra-Sarnyoga 
or Yan-Saibyoga i, e. conjunct consonants with^, v, r 
and I It seems, therefore, that it was a convention, 
with the Vedic poets that even where Sandhi was 
made the one conjunct letter or syllable so arrived at 
should, for purposes of metre, be looked upon as two. 
Indeed Vaidika redters even now recite hya as two- 
letters but not as they originaUy stood viz, as ‘hi agoe'^ 
but as ‘hiyagne,' the y being distinctly heard. We may 
4 
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even point out conjunct consonants with y and v be- 
ing treated as two syllables with i and u added, in re- 
citing, to the previous consonant, even where there are 
originally not two words joined by sandhi but only 
one word. Thus in the well-known Gayatrl verse 
“ &c.” the first foot would consist of seven 

syllables only if nya is treated as one syllable. Here 
there is no sandhi of two words but there is one word 
only and yet nya has to be split up into two letters 
which Vaidika reciters pronounce as niya. It is, there- 
fore, proper to hold that the ancient Vedic poets had 
this convention for making up the required number of 
syllables, viz. splitting one syllable into two especially 
conjunct consonants with y and v, instead of holding 
that they did not make any sandhis. Sandhis in sen- 
tences are no doubt optional but that is for speaking 
with facility. No poet would rely upon this in his 
versification and it is difficult to believe that Vedic 
poets with such brilliant powers of composition as they 
exhibit would not make sandhis. The Samhita text is, 
therefore, the original text of the ^ligveda ; though 
the word Samhita appears to have arisen after the 
Pada text was formulated, to distinguish the former 
from the latter, just as the word Sanskrit arose after 
the Prakrits were born, though that language is of 
course older than the latter. 

The argument again relied on for fixing the date 
of the Samhita text is the usual fallacious argument 
based on non-mention. Because the BrShma^as do 
not contain any reference to grammatical specula- 
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i;ioas or terms nor mention any grammarians, it does 
not, therefore, follow that there were then no specula- 
tions or grammarians. Non-meation proves non- 
existence only when mention is necessary. The 
Brahmana-writers might have had no occasion to 
mention grammatical speculations or they may have 
not thought the mention necessary even if they had 
an occasion. Grammatical rules again are enunciated 
years after the forms are actually used and we 
may well conceive that the Vedic poets did make 
sandhis or combinations of vowels at the end of the 
preceding words with vowels at the beginning of the 
following ones, long before grammarians arose and 
formulated the rules of such sandhis. It is only in a 
dead language that grammatical rules become masters. 
A living language uses forms or makes sandhis from 
natural tendencies. It is, therefore, not necessary to 
hold that the Sarhhita text arose after grammatical 
studies had progressed and grammarians had arisen, 
nor to suppose that the SamhitS text arose alter the 
Brahmanas because the latter do not mention 
grammarians. 

The Indian tradition, therefore, namely that | 
Krishna DvaipSyana Vyasa made the Vedic compile- I 
tions before the Satapatha, the oldest Brahmana, was | 
composed in about 3000 B. C., may be accepted as ' 
reliable. We can not further hold that the ?.igveda 
in its compiled form was before the authors of the 
Tajus’s fbrmul® or Saman verses. For these two were 
also collected into SamhitSs by Vyasa at the same time 
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from the floating material then existing. These two> 
Vedas, no doubt, contain many verses from the 
^ligveda almost everywhere ; but it is not necessary to 
suppose that they take them from the compiled 
lligveda. They could do so from hymns as they then 
separately existed among the Indo-Aryans. There 
are a few variations in the verses quoted but these are 
probably due to quotation from memory or to neces- 
sity. ^igvedic verses are quoted in the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras also. But these were quoted after the 
§.igveda was compiled into a fixed form, as the 
BrShmanas and Sutras date later than the compilations 
for reasons mentioned later on ; and the variations 
in such quotations were often consciously made for 
purposes of ritual, as held by Dr. Macdonell himself. 

While accepting the tradition of the compilation 
of the Vedas by Vyasa we may, however, reject that 
part of it wljkh credits him with compiling the 
Atharva text also, for we have seen that originally 
there were three Vedas only, the Atharva Veda being 
put together later. We may also reject t^e idea sug- 
gested later (especially in Vishnu PurSna) that VySsa 
taught the four Vedas to four different pupils, viz. 
]^igveda to Paila, Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, j 
SSmavedato Jaimini and Atharvaveda to Sumantu. 
He taught the three Vedas and BhSrata composed by ^ 
himself to each of his four pupils and to fifth his son 
§uka. In ancient times all Brahmins learnt all the 
three Vedas and division of labour by Brahmins 
sticking to particular Vedas arose after the BrShmapa 
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period at least. It is hence that we find the 
^tapatha Brahmana of the §ukla Yajurveda mention- 
ing the Rigveda with respect and treating the change 
of even one word in a Rigvedic verse as a thing not 
to be thought of, indeed as blasphemous. The ^ukla 
Yajurveda arose after Vyasa had compiled the Rig- 
veda, the Krishna Yajurveda and the Samaveda, as 
its very tradition ( which will be given later on ) 
indicates. The Brahmana literature of the other 
Vedas grew up later ' following the example of 
the §atapatha Brahmana, and when the volume 
of the literature of each Veda thus became vast and 
when ritual sanctioned by the different Vedas also 
differed, Brahmins divided themselves into distinct 
classes which acknowledged allegiance to particular 
Vedas only, a fact proved by these different classes 
of Brahmins being descended from the same Rishis 
and having the same gotra and pravara, as also by 
the fact that the Rishis of the different Vedas are 
also the same. 

This division of Brahmins into Rigvedins, 
Yajurvedins and so on was further necessitated by 
■the increased labour of learning by heart the Pada 
and Krama texts of the Vedas. The Sarhhita texts 
were, as we have seen, formulated about 3,100 B. C. 
and in the course of nearly a thousand years, the 
Vedic language became generally unintelligible. 
Learned Brahmins, therefore, had the SamhitS text 
made explicit by separating the padas or words, so 
^hat no ambiguity of meaning might arise and to make 
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the Pada text fixed, they further invented the Krama-: 
text in which each pada was twice uttered, once with 
the preceding pada and again with the succeeding 
one. Ingenuity further invented the Jata and Ghana 
PSthas or methods of reciting, so that Brahmins of ex- 
ceptional ability could exhibit feats of wonderful me- 
mory by reciting the padas thrice and in different per- 
mutations, as well explained by Dr. Macdonell in 
algebraic terms such as ab, ba, abc, cba, abc and so on. 

At what date the Pada text of the i^igveda, soon 
followed by the Krama recitation, was formulated, we 
have certain indications for surmising. This must 
have been before the Aitareya Aranyaka was com- 
posed as there is a distinct mention of it therein, 
^kalya is considered to be the author of the Pada text 
and his name is mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka. 
The author of Krama was Galava of the Babhravya 
gotra (M.Bh. XIII, Ch. 341 ). The Pada and Krama 
recitations being usually more sonorous than the 
Sarhhita recitation, they are specially mentioned in the 
Mababharata where Kanva’s Ashrama or residential 
university is described in detail in Adi-Parva. This- 
makes it certain that Pada and Krama recitation was f 
popular before SCO B. C., the certain date of our pre- 1 
sent Mababharata as shown later on. Sakalya, the] 
author of the Pada text must again be placed before 
PSnini who usually quotes ^kalya the grammarian, 
^kalya is mentioned in Aitareya Aranyaka which, 
mentions the SamhitS, Pada and Krama pSthas as Nir- 
bhuja, Pratrina and Ubhayamantarena and gives the^ 
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different fruits of their recitations. Even Keith gives 
^00 B. C. as the probable date of this Aranyaka and 
hence Pada and Krama pathas of the ^igveda are 
certainly not later than 600 B.C. Aitareya Aranyaka, as 
will be shown later on, may be placed sti)l earlier and 
the Pada patha seems to be nearly as old as 2000, B.C. 
MahSbharata XIII. ch. 134 contains a story that 
^kalya performed austerities and propitiated ^iva who 
gave him a boon by which his son became a famous 
Sutra-writer. Unfortunately there is no detail here as 
to who this Sakalya was and what his Sutra was about. 
It is permissible, however, to suppose that Sakalya, 
the father, was the author of the Pada text and Sakalya, 
the son, was a grammarian and composed a Sutra on 
grammar which is always mentioned with respect by 
PSnini and he is also mentioned in Aitareya Aranyaka. 
^kalya, however, is a patronymic which may be borne 
by many-nay hundreds. 

The §.igvedic verses, as also those in the other 
Vedas and even the prose portions of the Black 
Yajurveda use words with Vedic accents called Udatta. 
AnudS tta and Svarite . These accents Sanskrit lost in 
the days of the Brahmanas and thus long before P&^ini 
who, however,, gives rules for the accents or svaras 
Jot the Vedic language. The ^tapatha and the 
Taittirlya BrShmanas alone have svaras while all other 
BrShmaijas have none. The Pada texts of the Vedas- 
have accents. The Pada texts might have been, tl^re- 
fore, formulated even before the other -BiShmanas 
wose though it is possible to hold that the Pada text 
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might have been subsequently formulated with accents 
according to certain rules following the SamhitS 
accents. As shown by Dr. Macdonell, musical accents 
existed even in old Greek and some other Aryan 
languages and these have now been replaced by 
stress accents. But his view that stress accents exist 
even now in modern Sanskrit cannot be accepted. 
So far as we know, there is no accent of any kind in 
modern Sanskrit, all syllables being pronounced in 
the same tone without any stress on any syllable. 
Dr. Macdonell has not given the authority for his 
opinion and there is no mention of this accent in 
either Panini or Patanjali or later writers. 

It must be said to the credit of the Vaidika 
Brahmins of India that they have preserved the 
?igveda and the other Veda texts, difficult as 
they are by reason of Vedic accents which have 
disappeared these nearly four or five thousand years , 
without any deviation either of a word, syllable 
or accent. The knowledge of the S^ishis and the 
Devatas of the various Vedic hymns is, however, 
preserved in KStySyana’s SarvSnukramani compiled 
from AnuvSkanukramanis, Arshaanukramanis and 
Chhandonukramanis etc., which were older. The 
PrStisSkhya of Saunaka is another work which 
relates to the pronunciation of the Sskala SakhS 
and there might have been other PrStisSkhyas, as the 
name indicates, for other SskhSs also. 

^igveda Vaidika Brahmins at present are to be 
chiefly met with in the Deccan and the Konkan and 
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in some parts of Southern India. There are some 
l^igvedins among Kanojia Brahmins in Northern 
India, but it is doubtful whether they can produce 
any Vaidika who can recite the whole Rigveda with 
any of its Brahmanas. The Rigveda is the most 
important and the oldest Veda, yet its adherents are 
so few and found only to the south of the Vindhyas. 
The reason of this is not apparent, but that this must 
have been the case from many centuries is apparent 
from the fact that Rigvedic mss. and recitation are 
always found with the peculiar letter (1) substituted 
for d as also (Ih) for dh. These letters and pro- 
nunciations are peculiar to Southern India and are 
to be met with in Dravidian languages only. They 
are not to be found in the Akshara-vatikS of Panini 
nor in the recitation of the Black Yajurveda and 
probably not in the recitation of other Sakhas of 
§.igveda itself now extinct. This letter and pronun- 
ciation is sanctioned by the §aunaka Pratisakhya* 
Probably he belonged to the south and this way of 
recitation arose after Panini, when the Indo-Aryans 
settled south of the Vindhyas about the 8th century 
B.C., at least before Buddha, as Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
properly held. 

Lastly we have to point out a strange mention 
About the SikhSs of the i^igveda in the Mahabharata. 
These are, as stated before, said to be five in Charana- 
vyuha ; and twenty one in Patanjali's MahSbhashya; 
ibut there is an enumeration of §akh3s in MBh. 
^nti. P. ch. 343 (NSriyanlya AkhySna) wherein 
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the word 21 thousand is used in this connection. It 
is clear that this is a gross exaggeration ; the com- 
mentator gives no explanation of the word thousand 
used here. That it refers to Sakhas is clear from the 
context and it is extremely probable that Sahasra is a 
misreading of an original Sakhakam, in the Maha- 
bharata verse here.* The twenty-one §akh5s of the 
?igveda, however, are mentioned by Patanjali also and 
thus are as old as the Mahabharata of 300 B. „ C. As 
already stated five of them were well-known and now 
only the ^akala ^kha remains. There seem to be 
some further variations of pronunciation probably 
even under this Sakha as one is actually named as 
Saisirlya in the AnuvakSnukramani of Saunaka 
( Macd p. 51 ). As the word P§rayana is used here, 
this may be a school of Parayana reciters i.e. reciters 
of the whole Veda, and not a Sakhaj or school of 
the §:igveda Sarhhita. 

Note : — The two-fold division of the Rigveda. 

The division of the Rigveda into 4.afetahas, Adhyayas - 
and Varga s in addition to its earlier division into Ma^alaa^ 
Anuvakas and Suktas is almost inexplicable. It is, however, 
old, as old as Saunaka^s Anuvakanukramani i. e. 300 B. C. 
The principle of this division is unsurmisable, especially it is 
impossible to guess on what principle the Vargas have been 
made. We made enquiries of many Vaidika Brahmins on this 
subject but none coold enlighten us. The Vargas consist of 
one, two, three, and so on up to nine Riks without any reference 
to the ending or beginning of a Sukia. So also the Adhyiyas 
are made to end without regard to the ending of a Mandalay. 


« 


was probably 
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thus the seventh Ashtaka^ Adhyaya 5 and Varga 29 ends 
with the first Sukta of the tenth Mandala. Sukta^ Anavaka^ 
Mandala is on the other hand an understandable division. A 
Sukta is a complete hymn, usually composed by one Rishi and 
an Ann V aka consists generally of the hymns of one Vedic seer^ 
though where there are many Suktas of the same seer, they are 
grouped into more Anuvakas than one. Thus, the eleven 
Suktas of Madhuchhanda the first Risbi of the first Mandala 
consisting of 10 Riks each including that of his son are put in- 
to three Anuvakas, while the 12 Suktas of the Rishi Medhatithi 
Kanva with 143 Riks are put into two. The succeeding 
Rishis Sunahs’epa, Hiranyastupa, Kanva Ghora etc., have one 
Anuvaka assigned to their Suktas which are seven, five 
eight etc., in number. One Anuvaka may contain, however, 
Suktas of more than one Rishi if they are few or single. Thus 
in the tenth Mandala the first Anuvaka contains Suktas of 
more than one Rishi, so also the second and third, tho total 
number of being 148, 146 and 136. N(v Anuvaka ends> 
we believe, in the middle of a Sukta. The principle of the 
division of the Rigveda into Mandalas and Anuvakas and 
their arrangement can be seen from the list of the 1017 Suktas 
with their Rishis and Devatas given in the APP®^^^* 
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The definition by Katyayana of a Rishi is again 
-straight and simple. ‘ wr h “ The person 
whose utterance it is is the IRishi of it.” The name of 
the poet is, however, not usually mentioned in his 
utterance and as stated before, this information must 
have been handed down from generation to generation. 
It probably was not given by the compiler of the 
Rigveda; for it could not then have been necessary to 
compile Arshanukramanis or Sarv^nukramanis like 
that of KatySyana. Probably the compiler of this 
golden treasury of songs did not give the names of 
the seers as they must have been then well-known. 
But after centuries such Anukramanis became neces- 
sary, giving the names of the compilers of the hymns 
as also the metres and the gods in whose praise they 
were uttered. 

The AsvalSyana Grihyasutra in its Tarpana 
Adhyaya (III-4) describes these Rishis succinctly as. 
follows*;— 3T«f Hieqm miitCi' 

unw. ii 

1 Satarchins. 2 Madhyamas. 3 Gritsamada. 4 Vishva- 
mitra. 5 VSmadeva. 6 Atri. 7 Bharadvaja. 8 Vasi- 
shtha. 9 Pragathas. 10 PavamSnis. 11 Kshu- 
drasuktas and 12 Mahasuktas. The explanation 
given of the first two names by Shadgurusishya is un- 
tenable. He says that the ?.ishis of the first Mandala 
are all called Satarchins, because the first viz,, Madhu- 
'Chhanda has 102 l^iks, the rest having the same name 
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by comradeship, while the ?.ishia of the intervening 
Mandalas are called Msdhyamas* and the Rishis of the 
last or tenth Mandala are called Kshudrasuktas and 
Mahasuktas But if the Rishis of the middle Mandalaa 
are included in the term Madhyamas, where was the 
propriety of again detailing them as Gritsamada &c. ? 
The libation of water would thus be given over 
again. We think that the Rishis of the first Mandala- 
alone are called ^tarchins and Madhyamas by 
Asvaliyana. These Rishis with the number of their 
Suktas and Riks are as follows : — 


1. 

Name No. of SUktas 

Madhucchandas with 

his son 10 + 1=11 

No. of Riks. 

102 + 11=123 

2. 

Medhatithi KSnva 

12 

143 

3. 

/ 

SunahsepR Ajigarti 

7 

97 

4. 

Hiranyastupa Angirasa 

5 

71 

5. 

Ghora KSnva 

8 

96 

6. 

Praskanva Kanva 

7 

82 

7. 

Savya Angirasa 

7 

72 

8. 

NodhS Gautama 

7 

74 

9. 

Parasara ^ktya 

10 

61 

10. 

Gautama RShugana 

20 

204 

11. 

Kutsa Angirasa 

5 

42 

12. 

KSshyapa M3richa 

1 

1 

13. 

RijSsva Ambarisba 

1 

19 

14. 

Kutsa Angirasa 

4 

39 

15. 

Aptya Trita Kutsa 

1 

19 


• •flBi’RHTvpT; 
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Name No of Suktas 

• No of Riks. 

16. 

Kutsa Angirasa 

10 

107 


Kutsa thus has 

15 

165 

17. 

Dairghatamasa 

12 

160 

18. 

Parucchepa Daivodasi 

13 

100 

19. 

Dirgahtamas Autathya 

24 

231 

20. 

Agastya 

13 

103 

21. 

Lopamudra 

1 

6 

22. 

Agastya 

11 

99 

23. 

Vishaknki Agastya 

1 

16 


Total Agastya 

26 

224 


Those in the above list with verses over hundred 
are, we think, called ^atarchins by Asvalayana 
and those with verses below one hundred are called 
Madhyamas. The Rishis of the second to the seventh 
Mandalas are of the families of Gritsamada etc. and 
have separate libations under those names. European 
scholars do not look upon the eighth Mandala as a 
family Mandala but it is treated as such by Asval5yana 
who calls the Rishis of this Mandala by the name Pra- 
gathas. In this Mandala there are 92 Suktas and 11 
more Suktas called Valakhilyas are inserted in the 
middle of it ( 49-59 ) ; thus the total number may be 
taken to be 103. Now these 11 VSlakhilyas are all 
by KSnvas and of the other 92 more than half namely 
50 are also by Kanvas. And thus this Mandala may 
be regarded as a Mandala of the KSnva family. 
AsvalSyana calls the Rishis PragSthas because PragS- 
tha has a Sukta in the beginning ; but Pragfitha also 
appears to be a Kanva ( See Sukta VIII. 48 and Sad- 
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^urusiahya's (fommentary. Macd. p. 136 ). There are 
bymna no doubt of other Rishis also in .this Mandala, 
but the predominance of Kanvas gives their name to 
the Rishis properly enough. The fact that " this 
Mandala contains fewer hymns than the seventh '' 
(104) cannot indicate, as Macdonell thinks, “ that it is 
not a family Mandala." The number of hymns is 
irrelevent and it is inexplicable how this argument 
can be advanced ( p. 42 ), Indeed one may also argue 
that the 1 1 Valakhilyas are added to this Mandala 
for this very reason to make up the round number 
103, if this reason is really important. But it is not 
so as the* several family Mandalas ( II-VII ) have 
Suktas of various numbers as already shown.'-^ 

The Rishis of the 9th mandala are properly called 
Pavamanis and though they are often the same 
as the preceding Rishis they have a separate libation 
as composers of PSvamana ( Soma flowing ) hymns. 
Lastly the tenth Mandala contains hymns on miscella- 
neous subjects, some important and others insigni- 
ficant and Asvalayana groups the Rshis of these 
hymns as Kshudrasuktas and Mahfisuktas, ‘*compo- 
sers of small and great hymns." The commentator 
^hadgurusishya explains that the hymns down to the 
famous NSsadiya (X 129) are great hymns and the 
remaining ( 130jto 191;) are small ones. This expla- 
nation seems supportable as on looking into the tenth 
Mandala one does find that the hymns down to 129 
{ which is perhaps the greatest hymn in the Rigveda 
showing to what philosophic height the thought of the 
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5igvedic Rishis reached) are both long and important 
hymns and deserve to be called MahSsuktas ; the 
succeeding hymns are almost all of them short poems- 
and are on unimportant subjects. They may fitly ba 
called by comparison Kshudrasuktas. 

It must, of course, be remembered that the 
division into family books is not quite rigid. For we 
find the hymns of Madhuchhandas Vishvamitra and 
Medhatithi Kanva given in the first book instead of 
in the third and eighth. ( Medhatithi | is again 
quoted in VIII 31 and 32 ). The seventh Mapdala 
again contains 104 hymns all attributed to Vashistha 
but his grandson Parasara son of ^kti is alsa 
quoted in the first Mandala ( 65to 76 ). Probably 
these are given first in the first book because 
they are simple and musical, the compiler of the 
Rigveda wishing apparently to begin his goldea 
treasury with the simplest hymns, the first being 
addressed to Agni the first Vedic deity. 

Among the authors mentioned in the lOth Man* 
dala there are Rajarshi authors such as Kavasha 
Ailusha ( X 31 ), Aruna Vaitahavya (X 91 ), SudSsa 
Paijavana ( X 133 ) Mandhatri YauvanSsva (X 134 ), 
There is a Sukta by a Vaisya, Vatsapri Bhalandana.. 
There are some women authors also such as ApilS^ 
daughter of Atri (VIII 91). Indeed a non- Aryan ^lishi 
is also met with viz., UrdhvagrSvan son of the serpent 
Arbuda ( X 175 ). 

The authorship of certain hymns seems to have 
been forgotten and such hymns are assigned to imai* 
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ginary authors, usually some person mentioned in 
the hymn and even to the deity praised in it. A 
conspicuous example of this is the Purusba-sukta 
(X 90) which is attributed to Narayana or Purusha. 
The hymn X 103 is attributed to Vena who is men- 
tioned in it but who can hardly be its author. The 
hymns attributed to Manu Vaivasvata (VIII 27-31) are 
again attributed to him, because the name Manu occurs 
in some verses ; but we cannot believe that their 
author was the mythical Manu, son of Vivasvat, a 
name occurring in the Zend Avesta also. The verses 
attributed to Urvasi and Pururavas can hardly be 
theirs, though, being in the form of a dialogue, they 
come under the rule “The Rishi is he whose speech it 
is.” Lastly, sometimes the ?.ishi is mentioned in the 
hymn itself with great respect and hence the hymn 
must be taken as that of a descendant of the Rishi, 
though it is attributed to the Rishi himself. The 
heavenly birth of Vasishtha is itself referred to in one 
of his hymns and we may believe the revered ancestor 
Vasishtha of the singer had already attained sanctity 
and the hymn belongs plainly to a descendant of his. 
We have already quoted a verse from the Maha- 
bhSrata wherein it is said that originally there were 
four gotras only, viz., Bhrigu, Angiras, Vasishtha, and 
Kasyapa. These were probably the four great 
Aryan family stocks which came to India first and 
settled in the Panjab. 

The commentator quotes various passages from 

the Puranas as also from Brihad-Devata and other 
5 
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Bucient works giving interesting stories about several 
]^ishi9. These apparently had their origin even in 
IRigvedic daj's ; for the birth of Vasishtha and Agastya 
from the twin-gods Mitra and Varuna ( like the birth 
of Achilles from Apollo ) is mentioned even in a l^ig- 
vedic hymn. There are certain indications in the 
hymns themselves from which such stories might have 
been formulated. The story how Syavasva, son of 
ArchanSnas, son of Atri, became a Rishi or composer of 
hymns is interesting, being a love story. He was en- 
amoured of a princess, but was refused as he was not 
a Rishi (Macd. Sarv. p. 1 1 8). The story of ^unahsepa 
purchased by Harischandra's son for sacrifice to Varuna 
and his release by Varuna on praying to him and his 
adoption by Visvamitra as Devarata is well-known and 
is, we think, as explained at length later on, hinted at 
in his sukta in the first -Mandala. The stories of Grit.- 
samada son of Sunaka, of Visvamitra son of Gadhi, son 
of Kushika, son of Ishiratha, of Vamadeva’s conversa- 
tion with Indra from the womb of his mother, of the 
birth of Angiras, Bhrigu and Atri from Prajapati, of 
Dirghatamas son of Uchathya, son of Angiras and 
brother of Brihaspati, of Sakti son of Vasishtha burnt 
by the servants of VisvSmitra, of Pragathi son of 
Ghora who became the adopted son of Kanva his elder 
uncle, of Apala daughter of Atri having skin disease 
and propitiating Soma by her sukta and of Urvasi and 
Pururavas, as detailed by ShadguruMshya, may have 
been current in iligvedic days or may have been con- 
ceived in the days of the Brahmanas and fitted on to 
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“the various suktas or individual verses. 

R. IX 67 is a unique hymn. It consists of 32 
verses. The first three are ascribed to BharadvSja, 
the next three to KSsyapa and so on to Gautama, 
Atri, VisvSmitra, Jamadagni and Vasishtha who form 
the well known Sapta-Rishis identified later with the 
seven stars of the Great Bear. The last eleven verses 
are ascribed to Pavitra Vasishtha, And the most 
remarkable thing is that the last two verses declare 
that he who recites or learns these PSvamani 
hymns of the Rishis will obtain all the blessings on 
this earth. These two verses are apparently modern 
in language and are in the nature of Phalasruti 
at the end of the Bhagavadgita. It seems clear 
that the Saptarshis were already revered before the 
end of the Rigvedic age and that, therefore, this 
collection of verses by them into one sukta was made 
by a descendant of Vasishtha named Pavitra, probably 
an assumed name. 



V RIGVEDIC METRES 

The whole of the Rigveda is, as we have seen, 
in verse ; but like Homer's Iliad or Milton’s Paradise 
Lost it is not in one metre. With multiplicity of 
authors, there is naturally a multiplicity of metres. 
These metres are detailed in the work of Pingala 
which is considered to be a Vedanga. But it is of a 
very modern date, for it describes metres of both 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit. The subject is, however, 
succinctly yet fully dealt with in Katyayana's Sarvanu- 
kramani and we give below the details therein given 
with a few explanations and observations of our own. 

The Vedic metre depends solely on the number 
of syllables in it ; there is no restriction as to the 
shortness or length of the several syllables, a restric- 
tion which arose in classical Sanskrit. Macdonell thinks 
that the foot usually ends in an iambic ; but this is 
not the case. Certain restrictions seem to be observed 
in many Anushtup verses, and these were sub- 
sequently followed invariably in classical Sanskrit, as 
we shall show later on. The short definition of 
metre given by KStyayana viz. “The measure of 
the number of syllables is metre” : 

Macd. Sarvanukramani p. 1.) is, therefore, the most 
proper one. There are fourteen metres in all, the 
first Gayatri having twenty-four syllables, the second 
four more and so on in each of the following metres 
M under : — 
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Gayatri 24 Syllables, 8. Atijagati 52 Syllables. 


2. 

Ushnik 28 

}> 

9. 

Sakvari 

56 

J) 

^3. 

Anushtup 32 

ff 

10 . 

Atisakvari 60 

)f 

' 4. 

Brihati 36 

)9 

11. 

Ashti 

64 

f) 

5. 

Pankti 40 

)f 

12. 

Atyashti 

68 

}} 

6. 

Trishtup 44 

}» 

13. 

Dhriti 

72 

ff 

7. 

Jagati 48 

n 

14. 

Atidhriti 

76 

fy 


Gayatri has three feet of 8 syllables 

each. 

while 

the rest have four 

feet 

of 7 or 

8 &c. syllables. 

But 


Paukti has apparently five feet with 8 syllables and 
the last Atidhriti with 76 syllables has apparently no 
feet at all. There is one verse only of this metre. 
The first seven are the important metres, Gayatri, 
Trishtup and Jagati being more important and Trish- 
tup with four feet of 1 1 syllables each being the 
most important, nearly two-fifths of the iligvedic 
verses being in this metre. Like other Vedic matters 
the Rigvedic metre was also scrupulously examined 
by the ancient Acharyas and verses in each metre 
counted. The numbers, given in Chhandonukra- 
mani of Saunaka, of verses in each metre are, as 
follows, “in the Sakala recension of the Rigveda.” 


1. 

Gayatri 

2467 

8. 

Atijagati 

17 

2. 

Ushnik 

341 

9. 

Sakvari 

19 

3. 

Anushtup 

855 

10. 

Atisakvari 

9 

4. 

Brihati 

181 

11. 

Ashti 

6 

5. 

Pankti 

312 

12. 

Atyashti 

84 


Trishtup 

4253 

13. 

Dhriti 

2 

7. 

Jagati 

1348 

14. 

Atidhitir 

1 



9747 



”138 
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Verses with one foot only 

6- 

„ two feet only 

ir 

PragStha BSrhata metre 

194 

KSkubha metre 

55- 

Mah3b3rhata metre 

257' 


Grand Total 10414 


These totals are given according to the figures 
given in the Chhandassankhya ; but there are some 
discrepancies on actual calculation and scrutiny, as 
noticed by Macdonell. Perhaps this enumeration 
simply follows what Katyayana and others had stated' 
in their detailed Anukramanls as the words used at 
the end are “as stated by llishis" The total number 
of verses or Jliks in the Rigveda is, as stated in a pre- 
vious chapter, 10580^ and the difference in this and 
the above total is very small and is probably due to the 
omission of some verses which are of doubtful metre. 

The Vedic poets like all other poets were noti.. 
however, hide-bound in the matter of metre and they 
sometimes used one or two syllables less or more. 
Such cases have been noted and have been given dif- 
ferent names. The sutras of Katyayana on this 
matter are i gjwrf I ” 

"With one syllable less and more the kinds of metres 
would be Nichrit and Bhfirij ; with two they would be 
Virat and SvarSt”. Thus Gayatri with 2S letters would, 
be Nichrid-Gayatri and with 25 it would be Bhurij 
G^atri. Pankti again with 38 letters (40-2) would 
be Virat-Pankti and with 42 (40+2) it would be SvarSt- 
Pankti. It would also be in this case (44-2) Nichrit* 
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Trishtup. We have already referred to the rules by 
which conjunct consonants ending in ^ and % and 
some others have to be split into two syllables and 
in such cases the apparent shortness of a foot by one 
syllable can be removed. 

There are other varieties with different numbers 
of feet and with different numbers of syllables such 
as Kakup, Pada-Pankti, Vardhamana, PratishthS, etc. 
Three feet with eight syllables and a fourth with six 
is an example of this kind and perhaps it is the origin 
of the simple Ovi metre in Marathi. There are again 
PragSthas such as BSrhata, KSkubha, and MahabSrhata. 
The word PrSgatha is interpreted by the commenta- 
tor as meaning ‘mixed’ ; but perhaps the ?^ishi PragS- 
tha gave his name to this mixed metre. These 
different varieties show that the Vedic poets delighted 
in varying the metre in the fourth foot or in adding a 
fourth foot with less number of syllables or in using 
mixed-metred feet in their versification, thus destroy- 
ing the monotony of the song. The last verse in a 
sukta is usually of a different metre, an artifice adopt- 
ed to destroy monotony and also to indicate the end 
— a practice followed by classical Sanskrit epics. 

As stated above, the Tristup is the most favour- 
ite metre with the Vedic Rishis, there being 4255 
verses in this metre out of the 10500 and odd in the 
whole l^igveda. The Zend Avesta also contains man> 
verses in this metre of four feet with 1 1 syllables it l 
each. Classical Sanskrit poets also took up this 
metre with the additional restriction of fixed short 
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and long in the 1 1 syllables, borrowed: from the most 
musical of the Vedic verses. Thus 
of the Purusha-sukta would be ^i: of 

classical epics. Trishtup, therefore, is the Indravajra 
and Upendravajra metres of classical Sanskrit. The 
Jagati metre with 12 syllables in each foot became 
the Varhsastha and the Sakvari, very favourite with 
Sama singers, became probably the Vasanta-tilaka of 
modern Sanskrit. 

The Anushtup, however, became popular with 
wTiters of long poems, indeed of extensive works on 
any subject in later Sanskrit, because the restriction 
therein on long and short of syllables is very limited. 
The seventh syllables of the second and the fourth 
feet are to be short ; so also the fifth of the first and 
the third. Valmiki is said to be the first poet ( ) 

not of Vedic times but of classical times, because he 
was the first to utter the first verse in classical Anush- 
tup with these two restrictions viz. ‘jit siRigf 

gtn: i The Anush- 

tup metre has no other restrictions no doubt; but 
for musicalness certain other musical combinations 
of three syllables, called Vipula etc., by Pingala 
are always to be seen in the best verses of Vyasa 
and other writers. Vyasa, however, in the Maha- 
bharata, often follows the license of Vedic poets in 
his Trishtup verses e. g. II 

The names of the Vedic metres are, as may) 
naturally be expected, very ancient. The seven most 
•common are mentioned in R. X, 1 30 ; (also in X 1 4-1 6) 
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^nd their invention is attributed to gods. Gayatri is 
said to be born from Agni and Ushnik from the sun ; 
Anushtup from Soma, Brihati from Brihaspati, and 
Virat from Maitravaruna. Indra invented Trish- 
tup, which is consonant with the fact that Indra is 
most praised in the Rigveda and Trishtup is the metre 
most used. Finally, the Visvedevas created Jagatl. 
Sakvari is also referred to in another place as popular 
with singers. “The Vasishthas gave strength to Indra 
by their loud chants in Sakvari ” ( 

^ 1 )• Sapta Chhandansi or seven metres 

are mentioned often in all the four Sanhitas, as also 
their names. Indeed Chhandas is a word which goes 
back to the Indo-Iranian period, appearing as Zend 
among the Iranians. 



VI IlIGVEDIC GODS 

The hymns of the J^lgveda are mostly in praise 
of deities which were probably originally conceived' 
as the presiding deities of natural phenomena. 
These deities arei properly enough, fire, wind, water,, 
rain and lightning, sun, moon and so on. Many of 
these deities with the addition of Yama, the Lord of 
death, are common to the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryans. Yama is thus Yima with the Iranians and* 
Mitra is Mithra the sun, while Agni ( Atash ) is zea- 
lously worshipped by both. Indra, however, is the 
peculiar god of the Indo-Aryan people. The Iranian 
and Indian Aryans, forming originally one family, sub- 
sequently became deadly enemies. Probably they 
quarrelled over some philosophical tenets and sepa- 
rated. Indra hence is a demon with the Iranians t 
Ahura (Asura), on the other hand, is the highest 
god with the Iranians, but Asura is a demon with the 
Indian Aryans. The word Deva, in Vedic Sanskrit 
again, means a god but it means a demon in Persian. 
The word ASura, however, appears in the ?.igveda in 
a good sense also namely "the giver of life or ador- 
able. ” This sense is, no doubt, a survival from those 
times when the Iranian and Indian Aryans were one 
people or lived together amicably. 

The Rigvedic Aryans were thus originally poly- 
theistic ; but their polytheism like that of the Iranians 
soon changed into monotheism and they soon came 
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to entertain the notion that there is only one God, of 
whom the many gods are mere different names or 
descriptions (R. 1, 1 67 and X, 1 14 ). Who this one God 
is, is sometimes differently conceived. He is conceived 
sometimes as the Sun, sometimes as Indra and some- 
times as Varuna who is looked upon as the upholder 
of S.ita or order and truth ; sometimes as PrajSpati- 
the creator of all living beings. He is also called 
Purusha. The highest God, in later literature, became, 
however, Vishnu, and sometimes Siva, both being 
§.igvedic deities but not much praised in the ^■igveda.. 
This monotheism of the Rigveda subsequently took 
the form of pantheism, several suktas identifying the 
highest God with the whole universe (see X 121 ). Dr.. 
Macdonell thinks that the tenth or the last verse in- 
this Hirrnyagarbha sukta is a later addition. But it 
cannot be later than the compilation of the ^ligveda.. 
For the idea contained in this sukta is the same aa 
that contained in the Purusha siikta ( X 90)* The 
later philosophy of the Upanishads which identified 
the highest deity now called Brahman with both man 
and the universe had thus its foundation in the spe- 
culations of the itigvedic Risbis. 

The attributes of the Rigvedic gods are both.. 
Indian and Arctic, except Ushas who is solely Aretic. 
The goddess Ushas or the Dawn can only be proper- 
ly conceived, if we believe that her attributes are 
Arctic in their origin. The short-lived dawn of the. 
Panjab cannot have given rise to these attributes. 
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These fitly appertain to the dawn as it is seen in 
^ctic regions as shown by B, G. Tilak*, circling 
the horizon for days together. The highly poetical 
hymns in praise of Ushas with their concepts had 
their origin undoubtedly when the Indo-Aryans were 
beyond the Himalayas. The twin-gods Asvins, how- 
ever, in our view are not well explained either by 
European or Indian scholars. Pushan and a few 
other gods also defy convincing explanation. The 
i^igvedic gods had become an enigma even in the days 
of the Brahmanas naturally enough, as hundreds of 
years had elapsed by their time. The mythological 
stories alluded to in the Rigvedic hymns about the 
several gods also became unintelligible. Even in the 
days of Yaska there were two schools of explanation 
viz. the historical and the natural. With the former 
school thus, Indra was the slayer of Vritra; and the 
releaser of cows, a real Aryan hero who conquered 
Indian Dasyus ; with the latter he was nothing more 
than the deity of clouds, with their thunder and 
lightning and down-pour of rain. Modern researchers 
again see the origin of Vedic mythology in the 
striking aspects of the starry heavens and of the sun 
and the moon. In our view all these three schools 
are together correct. The mythology of the l^igvedic 

* Tilak has in Orion detailed four p€Ouliarities of the goddess 
Dawn as depicted in Rigvedic hymns. 1 Before the sun oomes 
above the horizon, the dawn lasts several days. 2 Ushai is j 
always spoken of in the plural, their number being thirty. 3 Ta ese | 
lihirty parts are not distinct but continuous. 4 These revolve 
around the horizon and come to the same point in twenty-four hours* 
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gods had its origin in all the three viz., history, per- 
sonification of nature and poetical allegories based 
on the position of groups of stars and the ap- 
pearances of the sun and the moon as they move 
among them. The Vrishakapi sukta thus can well be 
understood on the astronomical basis as explained at 
length by B. G. Tilak^and supported by Greek mytho- 
logy. But after all, these theories must be treated 
as probable explanations only and not final truths. 
Indeed we have to realise that finally true explana- 
tions are now not possible, as urged even by the 
ancient sage Kautsa, a predecessor of Yaska, some 
thousands of years ago ( Macd. p. 61 ). It is indeed 
difficult to see how correct explanations of mytholo- 
gical stories or of difficult words* uttered about 4500 
to 3000 B. C. could be given by thinkers of 2000 
B. C. or of 200 B. C., much more by Sayana or by 
Roth the modern German Pandit with h’s historical 
sense or the knowledge of the Avesta which itself has 
become difficult to understand even for Parsi scholars. 
These observations are made only with reference to 
certain disputed questions such as whether Nasatya 
means “not untrue” or “born of the nose” and so 

* We may note here that a very laudable effort was being 
made at Indore under the patronage of His Highness Tukojirao 
Holker, the retired Maharaja of Indore, to prepare a directory of 
Vedio words with their different interpretations given by 1 the 
BrShmapas, 2 YSska, 3 later writers, 4 SSyana, 5. Sw^ami 
Payanand and 6 modern scholars so that Vedic students may see 
at a glance the different meanings assigned in their historical 
order. This work, however, remains unfinished. 
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■on. On simple and general matters, the ^tigveda is 
not a sealed book and many unquestioned or in> 
disputable facts may be gleaned from it, as we shall 
presently show. 

We will close this chapter with quoting the con- 
ceptions of AsvalSyana, Katyayana and YSjnavalkya, 
successively ancient Indian thinkers and sages on the 
subject of the Rigvedic gods. In his Grihyasutra, in 
the chapter on Tarpana or libations of water (III. 4 ) 
Asvalayana gives the Rigvedic gods as follows; — 

f%5i: sTPn 

*Ms ii 

To all these* may be found hymns or verses 
addressed in the ^igveda. Katyayana who precedes 
Asvalayana giving a short synopsis on the subject 
says, “ The gods are of three orders from their place, 
the earth, the sky and the heavens " (^jfr 3Tfc|R^ ), 
respectively represented by Agni (fire), VSyu (wind) 
and Surya (sun). The Vyahritis ( Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svah ) are also three. Prajapati is the god of the 
three ( Vyahritis ) combined. OmkSra represents all 
the gods together or the highest God or Brahman or 
any one god or the divine soul in man. Other gods 
residing in the three places are different forma of the 
three Agni, Vayu and Surya. The different praises 
jfhymns) mention different names for different ritu- 

* There is however, so far as we have seen, no hymn 
addressed to SShkhyas. This word and idea is post-Yedio* 
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«ls. Or there is only one Deity, viz., the Great Soul. 
He is called Surya as he is the soul of all beings ; says a 
^lishi ‘ He is the soul of the moving and the station- 
ary ( sfTfJTt 3m: ). All other deities are his 

manifestations as stated in the verse “He is called 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni. ” Lastly, in a very elo- 
quent passage in the Brihadaranya Upanishad where 
YSjfiavalkya, while finally saying that there is only 
one God pervading and upholding the whole universe, 
first enumerates the gods as thirty three viz. 8 Vasus 
{earthly deities), 11 Rudras (deities of the sky ) and 
.12 Adityas ( deities of heaven ) with two more Indra 
and Prajapati. In this classification Indra and Praja - 
pati have a separate position. (Vishnu is most pro- 
bably included in the Adityas and §iva in the Rudras ). 

The Rishis sometimes invoke these gods in pairs 
as Indragnl, Agni-shomau, Mitra-Varunau. Soma is 
both moon and the herb which gave the oft-praised 
exhilarating drink to the ancient Indian and Iranian 
Aryans in their common abode beyond the Himalayas. 
What this herb was, post-Vedic Indians did not know ; 
nor can it be stated now with any certainty. The 
Soma plant must remain like many other Rigvedic 
things a mystery. The Soma juice so much loved by I 
Indra or more properly by the Indian Aryans flowed 
from the herb when pounded with a stone and this/ 
flowing juice is deified as Pavamana Soma and praised/ 
in several hymns put together in a special Mandalai 
of the Rigveda, the ninth, as stated before. 

“ Indra is the favourite and national god of the 
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Vedic Indian ( Mac. p 84) and more than one-fourth? 
of the Rigveda is devoted to his praise. ’’ He is god 
of thunder and clouds as also of battles; and drinking 
Soma he delivers attacks on the enemies of the inva- 
ding Aryans. He is thus pre-eminently the god of the 
conquering Indo-Aryans. Agni is the next important 
god who is praised most. He probably came from be- 
yond the Himalayas where extreme cold emphasised 
the importance of fire. He is a god both of the 
Iranian and Indian Aryans ; so is naturally Surya 
the sun whose other names in the Rigveda are 
Mitra, Savitri and Pushan. Varuna comes next in 
importance, the deity presiding over Rita or order and 
truth, an ancient Aryan god. How he became in 
Puranic times the god of water and ocean remains 
to be explained. He is, therefore, the presiding deity of 
the west. Ushas is an Arctic deity as stated before 
typifying early dawn ; but strangely enough she has 
no counterpart among the Iranians nor apparently 
among the Greeks. So also the Asvins or twin morn- 
ing deities. They cannot be the evening and morn- 
ing Venus or Mercury as is sometimes supposed ; for 
they are always spoken of as morning-deities usher- 
ing in the Ushas. They must be Arctic in origin 
though they defy explanation. Possibly they may be 
Venus and Mercury when both are seen in the 
morning before the sun comes above the horizon or 
before even the dawn of the temperate zone. They 
are looked upon as physicians. They also tsuccour 
a person in distress. Bhujyu, foundered in the ocean^ 
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was rescued by them by sending their own golden 
boat. X 65 mentions most gods together viz. Agni, 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Vayu, Pushan, 
Sarasvati, Adityas, Vishnu, Maruts, Svar, Brihat, 
Soma, Rudra, Aditi and Brahmanaspati. There are 
some minor gods also such as Bhaga, Brihaspati, 
Tvashtri, Trita Aptya &c. which are not all explaina- 
ble. So also are Ribhus. All the gods are often 
invoked together as Visvedevah. 


6 



VJI VINIYOGA OR APPLICATION OF HYMNS 

Allied with the three preceding subjects viz., 
Eishi (author), Chhandas ( metre ) and DevatS 
(deity) of a sukta or rik (which it is considered 
obligatory to recite first when reciting any rik or 
sukta) is the subject of Viniyoga or use of the 
particular sukta or rik. The various Anukramanis 
give the Rishis, Metres and Deities of the hymns, 
but do not give their Viniyoga. But the reciter 
of a Sukta or rik has to pronounce its Viniyoga 
or use also. This information is given in Saunaka’s 
Rigvidhana as also in Brihad-Devata. The suktas 
are to be recited in particular sacrifices and at 
particular rituals or ceremonies and every sukta, 
nay rik, has its Viniyoga so fixed. The god praised 
or the nature of the praise usually determines the 
Viniyoga. But this is not always the case. For the 
suktas and the riks acquired the status of Mantras in 
course of time. Mantras, according to Mantra Sastra, 
are efficacious by their sounds and not by their mean- 
ings. Hence very often, the Viniyoga has no connec- 
tion with the meaning of the verse or hymn. There 
are certain indications or signs called Lingas which 
determine such Viniyoga. The Brahmanas as well as 
the Srauta and Grihya Sutras declare what Mantra is 
to be recited at any particular sacrifice or ritual in it 
or any ceremony and these were the first Viniyogas 
or assignments which thus go back to the period of 
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the Brahmanas. Besides these, there are other uses 
assigned in the Rigvidhana such as for medical pur- 
poses or for incantations or for atonements (prayas- 
chittas) or for japa or repeating. This will sufficiently 
indicate what Viniyoga means without our entering 
into further detail. 

NOTE— PURUSHA-SUKTA 

The-Parusha Sukta ( x 00 ) has, it seems to us, been 
wrongly understood by European scholars. The title is 
translated by Macdonell as the hymn of Man^^ ; but it is 
more propetly the hymn of the all-pervading God. Purusha 
in this hymn is God as stated by Sayana. When in the 
first verse he is described as of thousands (not thousand) of 
heads, thousands of eyes and thousands of feet, the all-per- 
vading nature of God is hinted at, the heads, eyes and feet 
of all creatures being His, as is clear from the very next 
verse which says ^^all this (present) is Purusha and whatever 
existed before and will exist hereafter ( 5 ^ 

Again in the next verse it is said, ‘^This is 
His greatness, nay it is greater than this (world). For all 
created things are only a quarter part of Him ; the remain- 
ing three-fourths are immortal and in the heavens”. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that this hymn is in praise of 
the aU-pervading God. The idea that this being is sacrificed 
is indeed novel, but it does not show that this being is a 
giant (Macd. p. 132) and creation is sacrificing by gods of 
this giant. The thousands of heads, eyes and feet do not 
constitute Him a giant. For it is further said that from 
him was born Virat and from the latter Adhi- Purusha. 
(who is spoken of as sacrificed ). This is the forerunner of 
the SSnkhya and even Vedanta doctrines which place two 
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stages between the Unmanifest and the Manifest. With 
the Indo-Aryans every thing was a sacrifice and creation 
appeared to them as a metaphorical sacrifice. The metaphor^s 
looking upon the Purusha or rather Virat or Adhi-Purusha 
as the animal sacrificed indicates that the Manifest is made 
of the Unmanifest, that God or Brahman is the Upadana- 
Karana of this created world as the Vedantins maintain. 
It is not out of a void or Sunya, as some believe, but as the 
Upanishads explain, out of Himself that God has created 
this world as a spider weaves a web out of himself 
etc.). The spring is the ghee of the sacrifice and the summer 
is its fuel and the Sarad ( autumn ) the oblation. The first 
thing born out of this sacrifice was Rik, Saman and Yajuh^ 
This verse is wrongly understood as indicating that the three 
Vedic compilations were already in existence when this hymn 
was composed. But this verse does not speak of the Vedic 
collections made subsequently. It refers in our view to the 
Riks called Saman or good verses because they were sung, then 
to Chhandansi, not metres but metrical utterances generally, 
and Yajus or the sacrificial formula. It indicates no doubt 
that the distinction had arisen between verses sung, verses 
ordinary and the sacrificial formulae. Then were born 
horses and cows, sheep and goats &c. The Brahmin was 
(born from) his head and the Kshatriya from his arms • the 
Vaisya from his thighs and the Sudra from his legs — 
typifying the respective occupations of the four primeval 
castes. The words Mukha and Pada appear twice and hence 
they must be differently intrepreted, Mukha as head and mouth 
and Pada as legs and feet. Strangely enough Sayana does not 
see this twofold meaning. Indra and Agni were born from 
His mouthy the Sun from His eyes, wind from His breath 
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,;^no9e) and tha four quarters from His ears. The earth was 
born from His feet and the heavens from the top of His head. 
All this description clearly shows that this hymn speaks of 
the universally pervading Purusha or God and not a giant 
sacrificed by gods. Indeed the gods are spoken as sprung 
from Him, Indra, Agni, Surya and Vayu. Sadhyas are 
distinct from gods and the word purva refers to the ancestors 
in the last verse of well-known Devas. 

Prof. V. K. Pajawade, a great Indian Vedic scholar, 
strangely enough interprets this verso as referring in reality to 
human sacrifice which was practised by the Rigvedic Aryans 
( Vividha-Dnyana Vistara 1927 April). The sacrifice of 
creation is not real but only metaphorical and there is no 
allusion to any actual human sacrifice (see further under 
White Yajurveda). There are other strange statements in 
this article of Prof. Rajavade such as the idea that 
Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya are words which first appear 
in this sukta. These words often appear elsewhere also, 
though one may concede that this sultta belongs to the later 
portion of the Rigvedic period. 



VIII RIGVEDA AS HISTORY. 

Although not directly connected with the history: 
of Sanskrit literature, the subject of the history of 
the settlement of the Indo- Aryans in India and the 
state of their civilization as disclosed in the ?.igveda 
is interesting and it is usual to insert a chapter on this 
subject in a book of this kind. The Rigveda con- 
tains many statements of an unambiguous character 
which can be made to yield such history. And there 
are some facts which appear to us to have been 
wrongly or imperfectly understood by European 
Vedic scholars. We shall, therefore, try in this chap- 
ter to place in short our views on this subject before 
the curious reader. 

The Indian Aryans came to India as a conquer- 
ing people. All the attributes of their favourite god 
Indra show this. They conquered the aborigines who 
are called Dasyus or Dasas. Their leader was named 
Vritra and Indra, the Aryan leader, exhilarated by the 
Soma drink, attacked the strongholds or rather fortifi- 
ed villages of the aborigines led by their chiefs having 

f 

different names such as Bala, Sambara &c. Vritra may 
be taken to typify an] aboriginal chief, historically 
considered. Indeed a fight with the aboriginal enemy 
is usually styled Vritrahatya ( e. g. VII 19-10 ) in the 
Rigvedic hymns. VII, 19 alone mentions §u^nu, 
Kuyava, Chumuri, Dhuni and Namuchi. The con- 
querors were of the Aryan race, of white complexion 
and with prominent noses. The conquered wera 
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without noses and black. They were probably of the 
Dravidian race though the word Dravida does not 
occur in the Rigveda. ( The Dravidian people seem 
from other sources to have spread from the south 
which was their stronghold to the north-west corner 
of India. Dravidian words are still found in the 
language of the Brahuis of Baluchistan. ) The word 
Arya is, on the other hand, distinctly and often men- 
tioned in the Rigveda. The following Rik (X 38, 3) is 
important and interesting. "Whoever wishes to fight 
with us. Oh Indra, whether he be Arya ( of our own 
race ), Dasa ( aborigine ), or A-deva ( not Rakshasa, 
but in our view an Iranian Aryan, one who does not 
believe in Deva)" shows clearly that the Aryans 
often fought amongst themselves, usually with the 
Dasas and sometimes with the Iranians. The Adevas 
were worshippers of fire but not of Devas or Indra 
while the Dasas worshipped neither fire nor devas. 
The Dasas most probably worshipped the phallus as 
they are styled ‘Sisnadevah’ in the Rigveda. This 
worship gradually became hereafter the most popular 
worship of the Hindus who may be looked upon as 
the descendants of Indo-Aryans and Dasas coalesced 
into one people. The phallus, however, was later 
identified with Rudra of the Rigveda who also became • 
the ruler of demons and fiends whom the non- 
Aryans worshipped. 

The Nagas or Sarpas appear to be a warlike 
leading people among the Dasas. They were called 
so, probably because the serpent was their emblem or 
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because they acted like serpents, attacking stealthily 
with great impetuosity. We know from the Zend- 
Avesta that the Septa-Sindhu or the abode of the Indo- 
Aryans was smitten by Aingra Mainyu with heat and 
serpents, a correct description of the land occupied by 
the Indo-Aryans compared with the land of Iran finally 
occupied by the Iranians. But serpents must have 
troubled the Aryans even when these two sections 
were together, because serpents are abhorred even by 
the Zends. Johak, an Iranian king, had two serpents 
issuing from his shoulders which always gnawed at 
his brain. Even among the Jews, the Devil appears in 
the form of a serpent. We may believe that some war- 
like aborigines, like serpents, often attacked the Aryans 
surreptitiously yet vigorously and hence they waged a 
merciless war with them, from Indra who killed 
Vritra in the form of Ahi, down to Janamejaya who 
went so far as to carry on a war of e-xtermination 
against them. The Nagas, however, became less hostile 
and Aryans often married Naga wives. We thus find 
that the Nagas were admitted to the Vedic pantheon. 
Who the Gandharvas and Apsarasas were, historically 
speaking, cannot be well conceived. They too be- 
came semi-divine even in the days of the §igveda. 
They are described as fair and hence were probably 
Himalayan people and not of the plains. They too 
seem to have coalesced with the invading Aryans to 
some extent ( as Urva^i married Pururavas ). They 
are among the lesser DevatSs of the ]@ligveda and. 
imve some hymns in their praise. 
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The lado-Aryans, as stated before, rose from poly- 
theism to monotheism and from monotheism to pan- 
theism. They early deified mountains and rivers in 
their polytheism of nature worship. In the hymn 
{ X 75 ) to the rivers of their land, the poet mentions 
almost all its rivers. He, of course, begins with the 
Indus which was the most impressive of them all, the 
widest and the longest, the Amazon, so to speak, of 
India, India is the Greek name for the country derived 
from this very river and Hapta Hindu the seven-river’ 
land is the name given by the Iranians from which 
Hindustan, the modern name of the country and 
Hindus, the modern name of the people, are derived. 
But it is remarkable that the Indo-Aryans never gave 
this name to their country or to themselves based on 
this river name, as we shall show further on. These 
seven rivers may be taken to be the Indus on the 
west with the five rivers of the Panjab and with 
Saraswatl in the east in addition and Kubha on the 
west. The name Sapta-Sindhu no doubt occurs in 
the l^igveda but the seven rivers are not there speci- 
fied. Different scholars enumerate these seven rivers 
differently, some going to the whole of Asia for them. 
Having praised the Sindhu in the first four verses 
of the above noted hymn, the poet next mentions 
the important rivers to the east of the Indus known 
to the Indo-Aryans till then. It is curious to 
find in the fifth verse the several rivers to the east 
mentioned in order from east to west. Thus we 
liave first the Ganges, next the Yamuna, the Saras- 
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vatl, the ^udri [ Sutlej ], the Parushni [ Iravati 
the Asikni [ Chinab ], the Marudvridha, the Vitasta 
[ Jhelum ] and Arjikiya with Sushotna etc. ( names not 
identifiable ).* It may be noted that Marudvridha 
should be taken to be Vipasa a name also mentioned 
in sukta 33 of the third Mandala and in other hymns. 
In the next verse 6 the western rivers are mentioned 
as tributaries of the Indus viz,, Rasa, Svetya [Swat], 
Kubha, Gomati and Kramu [ now Kabul, Gomaty, 
and Kurrum ] in order from the north to the south.j- 
It may, Ihus, be rightly supposed that the land of 
the Rigvedic Aryans extended from the Hindukush 
on the north-west along the Himalayas south-east- 
wards as far as the Gangetic valley. The most 
sacred part of it was the Sarasvati basin, the river 
Sarasvatl being praised in several Rigvedic hymns. 
It may be noted that this name may be found among 
the Persians also as Haraivaiti, another river, how- 
ever, in the western part of modern Afghanistan and 
thus was popular among the combined Aryans when 
they were north of the Himalayas. The Indo— 
Aryans settled in this plain region and even progress- 
ed eastward along the Himalayas as far as the Sarayu 
in Oudh in Rigvedic days, as that river is mentioned 
in one of its hymns, a name also found among the 

*It is remarkable that Panjab has forgotten the Vedio names 
of their rivers while the less advanced people beyond the Indus 
have still preserved the Vedio names of their rivers. 

t SSyana looks upon these as the seven rivers viz., 1. Gan* 
ges, 2, Jumna, 8, Saraswati, 4. Sutlej, 5. Parushni ( Kavi 
6, Marudvridha ( Bias ) with Asikni and 7. Arjikiya, 
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Iranians as Harayu.\ 

In this land, the Indo-Aryans appear to have 
come in two stocks and by two routes*. The mytho- 
logy of the Puranas has, it is well-known, its roots in 
the ?.igveda. The Puranas divide the Aryans into 
two stocks, the Suryavansis and the Chandravansis. 
Now though these two names are Puranic and find 
no mention in the ?.igveda, there are certain indica- 
tions in the §:igveda itself that the Indo-Aryans came 
into India in two hordes by different routes and at 
different times. This theory was first propounded by 
Dr. Hornle and was accepted by Sir R. Grierson 
who has carefully studied the languages of India 
( Imp. Gazetteer. IV p. 358 ). He divides Hindi into 
Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi and the speakers 
also into two distinct peoples (Census report 1911 ). 
Sir H. Risley again took the head-measurements of 
the people of India at the time of the Census of 
1901 and these measurements go to show that 
there are two Aryan races in India, one long-headed 
and the other broad-headed. This, in our view, cor- 
responds to the two-fold division of the European 
Aryans namely, the long-headed Teutons and the 
broad-headed Celts. The people of the Panjab are 
long-headed Aryans as also of Rajputana while those 
of U. P. and Gujarat and the Deccan are broad-headed 
ones. Now the conclusion arrived at from a consi- 
deration of language agrees completely with that from 

* We have treated this subjeot at length in out paper read, 
before B. B. B. A. S. ( Vol. XXIV ). We give here ita purport. 
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head-measurements ; and Sir H. Risley’s and Sir R. 
Grierson’s views put together lead to the theory that 
while the long-headed or Solar Race Aryans came in- 
to the Panjab through the passes of the Hindukush 
and spread south-eastwards as far as Oudh and the 
Sarayu, the broad-headed Chandravansi Aryans came 
later like a wedge, in this settled Aryan population, 
by way of G lgit and the Gangetic Himalayan valley 
and coming into the plains spread southwards from 
Ambala along the Yamuna into U. P., Gujarat and 
Deccan. Western Hindi is thus found spoken in a 
triangle with its apex at Ambala and base extending 
from Gujarat to Jubbulpore (Gujarati being allied to it) 
and Eastern Hindi is spoken in Oudh, the Panjabi and 
Rajastani being allied to it (See Census R. 1911). 
This history of the progress of the two peoples as 
suggested by considerations of language and head- 
measurements is also borne out._ by the Puranic 
accounts regarding the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
called in the Mahabharata Aikshvaka and Aila also. 
The Madra-Kekayas of the Panjab and the Raghuku- 
las of Oudh are solar-race dynasties, while Prayaga 
was the centre of the Lunar dynasties extending from 
Magadha on the east through Chedi, §auraseni, Matsya 
and Kuru-Panchala in the north-west. 

This theory of two stocks of Aryans coming into 
India finds a great deal of support in the l^igvedic 
hymns. The lunar race geneology begins with Puru- 
ravas, Nahusha and Yayati. These three are men- 
■tioned in ^igvedic hymns. It is still more f«narka- 
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ble that the five sons of Yayati giving their names to 
five peoples are mentioned together in R. I. 108-8 
(»T%iRi II). The clubbing to- 

gether of Yadu and Turvasa here and elsewhere and of 
Anu, Druhyu, and Puru shows the truth of the Pura- 
nic legend that the former two were sons of Yayati 
by Devayani and the latter three his sons by §armi- 
shtha. The Yadu-Turvasas had no kingdom while 
the Purus became prosperous and founded a kingdom 
in the Ambala region on the banks of the Sarasvatl 
to which territory their representatives the Kurus 
eventually gave their name. The Kurus are not 
mentioned in the Rigveda like the Purus ; but they 
are mentioned very often in the Brahmanas. 

Having settled in this land and thrust a wedge, 
so to speak, in the centre of the previously settled 
Aryans ( the Suryavansis ), these second Aryan inva- 
ders tried to conquer the former in the west and in 
the east. The famous Dasarajna fight in the ?.ig- 
veda referred to in three important hymns of the 
seventh Mandala ( 18,19,33 ), was fought between 
Sudasa king of the first Aryans assisted by Tritsus, 
descendants of Vasishtha and ten kings, five of the 
second Aryan peoples and five of their non-Aryan 
allies. It seems clear that European scholars are 
under a misconception as to who Bharatas were, who 
are referred to so frequently in the ?.igveda here and 
elesewhere and are hence unable to rightly under- 
stand this DSsarSjna battle. The ^igvedic Bharatas 
are not the Bharatas of the Mahabharata, the descen- 
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dants of Bharata son of Dushyanta, who were lunar 
race Aryans. The Satapatha Brahmana distinguishes 
this Bharata as Daushyanti Bharata. Bharata who 
gave his name to the Rigvedic Bharatas was a solar- 
race king, a grand-son of Manu, described as the king 
who gave his name to this land viz., Bharatavarsha.* 
Another Purana states that Manu himself was called 
Bharataj from his feeding the people and Yaska 
states that Bharata is the Sun himself. 

The Bharatas led by Visvamitra over the Vipasa and 
the Satadru were thus the first Aryan invaders of solar 
race who first occupied the Panjab and spread further 
as far as the Sarayu. The people of this country were 
thus called in Rigvedic days Bharatas, as clearly shown 
by Visvamitra’s verse (R.III 33-13) "This Vedic prayer 
by Visvamitra protects the Bharata peoplej: Bharata 
became a synonym eventually of an ordinary Ksha- 
triya and even a BrShmin ( Yaska ). The priests of 
these solar race Aryans or Bharatas were Visvamitra, 
Vasishtha, Bharadvaja and Gautama, ?,ishis associated 
with the solar kings of Ayodhya and Mithila even in 
the Ramayana. Sudasa was a solar race king ( this 
name appears even in the Puranic genealogy of the 
solar race ), a king of the Bharatas and he with them 
was about to be defeated by the ten kings opposed to 
him, when Vasishtha by his prayer to Indra secured 
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'victory to Sudasa [ III. 33 ] “ The Bharatas were like 
cows without herdsmen but Vasishtha went before 
them and led them to victory.”* It seems Macdonell 
interprets this hymn wrongly when he says that the 
Bharatas were defeated by Sudasa and Tritsus assisted 
by the invocations of Vasishtha [ p. 155 ] or when he 
says that Bharatas were among the enemies of Sudasa 
( p. 154). Visvamitra could not have in that case 
said that his prayer protects the Bharata people. The 
enemies of Sudasa and his Bharatas in the Dasarajna 
battle were the five Aryan lunar peoples Yadu-Turva- 
sas etc., and their five non-Aryan allies as detailed 
in VII 18, 7 viz., Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Alinas, Vishaninas 
and Sivas. Of the Aryans are mentioned Turvasas, 
Matsyas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus (13 and 14). 
It is not easy to understand this hymn correctly and 
completely throughout its length; but it seems that 
Sudasa safely crossed the Parushni, while when Tur- 
vasas tried to follow him they were drowned. In the 
fight “ 6000 Druhyus and 600 Anus lay dead on the 
battle-field.” Indra and Tritsus helped Sudasa Paija- 
vana who made gifts for the victory which are lauded 
at the end of the hymn. It is this fight which is called 
Dasarajna in R. VII 33, wherein Sudasa with his 
Bharatas was victorious. In R. IX 61 it is said that “for 
Divodasa Indra smote Yadu and Turvaai." This was 
probably the first attempt of the Yadu-Turvasas to 
conquer the Panjab. The attempt in the days of his 
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son SudSsa was the next and the greatest attempt 
by five lunar tribes with the aid of five aboriginal 
tribes. R. IV 30, 17-18 show that Turvak and Yadu 
combined also attempted to advance eastwards ; but 
they were foiled beyond the Sarayu by Indra who 
smote Arna and Chitraratha. The Turvasas even- 
tually became extinct ( Satapatha ) and Yadavas and 
Bhojas settled eventually in Saurasena territory which 
according to the Ramayana was also first under solar 
kings ( being conquered by Satrughna from Madhu 
RSkshasa). The Purus, however, hereafter settled firmly 
on both the banks of the Sarasvasti and prospered. 
They are located there in the hymn to the Sarasvati 
( R. VII 96 ). They indeed so far prospered that the 
word “Puru,” like Bharata, later became synonymous 
with an Aryan soldier or priest. These Pauravas, in 
later time still, conquered the Panjab, probably before, 
but certainly in the days of, Janamejaya who is said in 
the MahSbharata to have conquered Takshasila and 
hence it is that the Purus were found there in Alexan- 
der’s time. These lunar Aryans, it may finally be 
stated, were of the same Aryan race though of a dif- 
ferent stock, spoke the same language and worshipped 
the same deities. It is hence that the Vedic poet 
quoted in the beginning beseaches "Indra and Agni 
to come to him and drink his Soma potation, even 
though they might have been enjoying a feast among 
Yadus and Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus.” 

/ .E.igvedic hymns thus show that the first Aryans 
•Vho entered the Panjab through the passes of the 
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Hindu-Kush were called Bharatas and settled there with 
their ^ishis viz., Vasishtha and Visvamitra, Bharadvaja 
and Gautama, the latter being Angirasas. It is hence 
that the word Bharata frequently appears in the suk- 
tas of their Mandalas III, VII and VIII, In his Vedic 
Index, Macdonell properly observes that the Bharatas 
are spoken of chiefly in Mandalas III and VII ; but he 
expresses a surprise that they are associated with 
Divodasa and with Bharadvaja in R. VI. But Bhara- 
dvaja Angirasa is also a solar race Rishi and he pro- 
perly associates Bharatas with Divodasa a solar race 
king. Even fire has got the name Bharata, being 
kindled by king Bharata ( R. VII 8, 4. )* Agni is fre- 
quently given in the Rigveda the name of the king 
who first kindled him in India. In this verse the king 
Bharata must be taken to be the solar race Bharata. 
^tapatha remarks on this verse that Puru here is the 
name of a demon and not the lunar race king. Dr. 
Macdonell observes on this in his Vedic Index that in 
the days of Satapatha Puru, the Aryan king, had al- 
ready been forgotten. But this is clearly a mistaken 
remark. It is impossible that the writer of the Sata- 
patha could have forgotten Puru whom the later 
Purana writers remembered as a son of Yayati. The 
fact is that Puru here cannot be Puru the lunar race 
king. If Bharata is taken to be Dushyanta’s son, he 
is a descendant of Puru after some generations and 
cannot, therefore, be his contemporary; nor can he be 
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suppposed to have fought with him. If Bharata is taken 
to be the solar race king, grand-son of Manu, he cannot 
even then be a contemporary of the lunar race king 
Puru. The only alternative is that Bharata, a solar 
race king, defeated Puru a demon, that is, an 
aboriginal chief, when he conquered the Panjab. 

To resume, it is clear from several Rigvedic 
hymns that Bharata, a solar race king, first conquered 
the Panjab and gave his name to the land and the 
people. These Bharatas are frequently mentioned 
by Visvamitra and Vasishtha, their Rishis, as also by 
Angirasas, notably by Bharadvaja. These Bharatas 
gradually occupied the country as far as the Sarayu in 
Oudh. The lunar race Aryans came subsequently 
via Gilgit and the Gangetic valley into the region of 
the Sarasvati where the Purus settled and prospered. 
The Yadu-Turvasas and Anus and Druhyus, lunar race 
tribes, tried to conquer the Bharatas in the west and 
the east but failed, being signally defeated. They 
appear to have thereafter spread along the west coast 
of the Jumna southwards as the Chedis are also men- 
tioned in the ?.igveda. In the days of the Brahmanas 
the Kuru-P3achalas became famous. The Kanva 
family seems to be the family priests of the lunar 
race, a connection mentioned even in the MahabhS- 
rata in the story of Dushyanta and Sakuntala. 

These are the few historical facts gleaned from 
a few stray statements in the Rigvedic hymns, chiefly 
I religious as they are and sung in praise of Vedic 
|gods. There is no reference to the MahSbhSrata fight 
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in the ^igveda nor to Srikrishna naturally enough, 
as it was compiled in our view before both of them. 
There is, however, a hymn to rain in X which is 
attributed to De\api said to be an uncle of Bhishma, 
a Mahabharata hero. There is also a reference to 
Somaka, son of Sahadeva, who is presumably the 
Panchala king of the Brahmanas. Finally, there is a 
reference in X (93, 14) to Rama who is, according to 
our view, the hero of the Ramayana though Macdonell 
thinks that the name is that of a Rishi. But its being 
mentioned along with the name of Vena makes it 
certain that it is the name of a king. The Rigveda 
has, it seems to us, still to be studied carefully for 
history. The significance of the Rishi and the thoughts 
he gives expression to, the legends and kings he 
mentions, even the words he uses, have importance 
in this connection. The word Asura, for example, 
has two senses in the Rigveda and it would be interes- 
ting to note which Rishi uses it in its higher sense. 
The Danastutis have also an importance of their own 
and the kings mentioned must be traced out in 
Puranic stories. It is, however, to be admitted that 
not much is to be expected even from this study. 
Indeed the Aryasamajists hold that Rigvedic hymns 
contain no historical information, nay that they must / 
-be intjrpreted on the basic idea that no historical ' 
persons are mentioned therein. Bharata, SudSsa, 
DivodSsa and Pijavana, Purukutsa and Trasadasyu 
Are not names of historical persons but are words 
meaning something else. This view, however, goes 
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too far and taking the natural view that even the 
l^ishis could not help referring to historical facts 
and persons of their times, the history of the Aryan 
advent into India as sketched above is, we thinks 
plainly indicated in the ?.igvedic hymns. 

Proceeding to sketch the social condition etc., 
of the Rigvedic Aryans, we may at once remark 
that they seem to have come into India with the 
incubus of caste upon them. Like the Vedas, how- 
ever, the castes were three only in the beginning, the 
fourth ^udra caste being added later in the Panjab 
itself, and before the close of the Rigvedic period 
( the four castes being distinctly mentioned in the 
Purusha-sukta). The three castes were, originally, 
occupational as with the Iranians and were not 
air-tight compartments. There was no restriction on 
marriage, the progeny belonging to the caste of the 
father. The kings fought, the Brahmanas served at 
sacrifices and the Vaisyas cultivated the land. The 
word Vis meant the squatter or settler and he paid 
taxes to the king. The hymn to be recited at the 
coronation of kings ( X 173,1 ) is interesting. The 
word for the nation was Rashtra and the nation 
elected its king who it is prayed “ may never be 
displaced from the Rashtra, being liked by the people”.* 
Of course the Ar 3 ’'an nations were many and small and 
often fought among themselves. The Aryan warrjors 
fought from cars or Rathas like all ancient warlike 
people, Greeks and others. The Vedic Aryans stsem to 
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T)e well advanced in arts. They could fashion Rathas 
or cars which was an interesting process, carpenters 
felling trees and fashioning cars out of their wood, a 
process affording a favourite simile even for the creation 
of the world. One Rishi exclaims “Where is the carpen- 
ter of this creation and what trees did he cut”. The 
simile is often taken for the composing of hymns . There 
must have been iron tools for this work, though 
Macdonell thinks that bronze ones were used. Ayas 
is mentioned in the ?.igveda and the Panjab contained 
and contains still iron mines. It is inexplicable how 
Macdonell remarks that “these two metals (silver 
and iron) are not found in any quantity in the North- 
west of India” (p. 151). Gold was of course well 
known, being found in plenty in the Indus and other 
rivers and on the surface of the Tibetan Himalayan 
slopes. Gold was used for ornaments as also as 
medium of exchange. Brahmins got gold and cows 
and sheep and slaves as Dakshina at sacrifices. There 
is no mention of coin, however, and when a poet sings 
that he who gives “a thousand" as DakshinS goes 
te heaven, it is probably a thousand gold pieces of a 
fixed weight. 

The Indo-Aryans unquestionably knew the sea 
viz., the Arabian sea and there are many references 
to it, suph as in X 123-8, 125-7, 142-8, though 
Macdonell thinks that they did not. Sindhu is, no 
doubt, a word both for the sea and a river. But 
Macdonell thinks that the broad Indus was like the 
to the Indo-Aryans, The argumeM urged for 
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supporting this view is the usual non-mention argu- 
ment ; “ No mention is made of the numerous mouths 
of the Indus as also of fishing. The word which later 
is the regular name for seai the Samudra (collection 
of waters) seems to mean, therefore, the lower course 
of the Indus which after receiving the waters of the 
Panjab is so wide that a boat in mid-stream is in- 
visible from the bank” ( p. 143 ). But this view is not 
supportable. In the well-known Rik ( R. X 190, 1) 
nsjrmvfT rpr: i, Samudra with the addition of 

Arnava must mean the ocean. Then again Bhujyu 
when rescued on the sea by the Asvins was for some 
days in the waters. Moreover, there seems already 
to be intercourse by sea between the Panjab and 
Mesopotamia, ns stated before, though it seems, 
probable that Sind was not yet settled by the Aryans 
in the days of the ^ligveda. The ocean was known to 
adventurers who went for trade with other countries 
by the sea, even Aryan kings like Bhujyu going on the 
sea. It indeed appears that adventurers went even 
eastwards and saw the eastern sea ; as one ilik 
distinctly speaks of the eastern and western seas 
(X. 136, 5. 3-i|i vai 

That portion of the Indus which lies ;n the 
Panjab, viz. from its emergence from the Himalayas 
to its entering into Sind, passes through a very 
fertile country with very many useful products and 
it has been highly praised, being the home of the 
Aryans. These things are noted in a happy manner 
in a verse of the hymn to the Indus (X. 75-6,8)* The 
* gnqr gvwT 
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products were good horses, good cars, good garments, 
gold, corn, good wool and honey. The Indo-Aryans 
had plenty of fine cloth, the art of weaving which, it is 
said, they probably learnt from the Dravidians. Fine 
clothes are spoken of in hundreds of places in the 
Rigveda. But it remains to be seen whether cotton 
cloth was known. Herodutus said that in India wool 
grew on trees. This shows that the Aryans in their 
abode beyond India knew wool only. Clothes of barks 
of trees, flexible like cloth, must also have been known. 

The Indo-Aryans were a highly civilised society 
even then; truth and order being prized, adultery 
abhorred and theft and robbery looked upon as non- 
Aryan. But they were a conquering people and seized 
the lands and cattle of the non-Aryans and even made 
them slaves like the Greeks or the Germans. Like the 
latter they were fond of dice, one hymn depicting the 
sad condition of the gambler who had lost all. When 
Yudhishthira in the Mahabharata is shown as refusing 
to decline an invitation to a game ut dice and staking 
hipiself, his brothers and his queen after having lost 
his kingdom ( it being considered dishonourable to 
retire when there was still something to stake ), it is 
not an imaginary scene depicted by a poet, but a his- 
torical fact of the i^igvedic times. Parents and elder 
brothers had absolute power of disposal over children 
and younger brothers and a wife was equally a chattel 
as in the west. The story of Sunah^epa, a boy sold j 
by his father for some cows to the son of Haris- 
Chandra for the purpose of being sacrificed to Varuna, ' 
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is supported by a ]^igvedic hymn. 

The marriage customs of the Vedic Aryans may 
be shortly described as follows. The father gave 
away the girl in marriage, as daughters were, like 
his slaves, his property. They were married when 
fully grown up. It was believed that three gods 
Soma, Visvavasu Gandharva and Agni enjoyed the 
girl before her marriage with man. The marriage 
was performed in the presence of fire to which there 
was offered a marriage sacrifice and the married 
couple wmlked seven paces round it. The bride was 
fit for consummation and the consummation took 
place with a Vedic prayer (X, 184 ). Indeed it seems 
that sexual intercourse was a formal and religious act 
and this prayer was offered in order that proper pro- 
geny might be born. The bride was sent to the 
bridegroom's house with many presents as dowry and 
in a great procession with music. All this is woven 
in the marriage hymn which describes the heavenly 
marriage of Surya, sun’s daughter with Soma, celebra- 
ted with heavenly music ( X 85 ). The Indo-Aryans 
were a fighting conquering people and their usual 
prayer to the gods was for valiant sons. They also 
prayed for cows, horses, plenty of corn and wealth. 

The wife was the mistress of the house, though 
she was her husband’s chattel. She had a right to 
participate in the performance of all religious ceremo- 
nies with her husband and the YajamSna-Patni was as 
important as the Yajamana at the sacrifice. There 
were very often co-wives and one hymii ( X145) 
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<jontains a prayer, while using a particular herb, for 
the discomfiture of co- wives and the securing of the 
husband's love. The author of this hymn is said to 
be Sachi, Indra's wife which shows that the evil of co- 
wives, then as now, existed in the families of kings 
and chieftains. The custom of sati, in our view, 
existed in the days of Rigveda as one hymn contains 
a verse requesting the widow to get down from the 
funeral pyre of her dead husband (X 18, 8). 

The Indo-Aryans were not without superstition 
equally with modern civilized men. They feared 
the Rakshasas, also called Yatudhanas ; and there are 
several hymns for protecting sacrifice from them or 
driving them away ( e. g. X 87 and 162 etc. ). These 
were imaginary beings probably, though it may be 
suggested that they were the worst of the non-Aryans 
who ate human flesh and were in fact cannibals. 
Ravana their king is not mentioned in the Rigveda. 
Again X. 165 is a prayer to ward off the evil 
effects of having killed a kapota (wild pigeon). It also 
mentions that the cry of an owl is ominous. 

The Indo-Aryans burnt their dead and there is a 
hymn to be recited at the burning (X17). This ' 
hymn also suggests that dead bodies were buried 
sometimes. They worshipped the manes of the dead 
ancestors ,and these manes included the most' 
ancient forefathers even up to Vasishtha (X15-8)i 
The manes were divided into two classes Barhi- 
shadas and Agnishvattas. They were also invoked 
-ns Agnidagdl^as and Anagnidagdhas (burnt and 
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not burnt i. e. probably buried ). The ^rSddha was a 
peculiar rite of all the Aryans throughout the world.. 
The sukta for recitation at SrSddha (X 15) uses the 
word svadhS, svahS being used when sacrificing. 

The disease commonly feared by the Indo-Aryans 
of the B.igvedic days appears to be consumption. 
There are two special hymns ( X 161 and 163 ) to 
drive away this disease from the limbs one by one of 
the afflicted person ; and when the bride and the 
bridegroom enter their house gods are praised to 
keep consumption away from them ( X 85, 31 ). 

Their religion chiefly consisted of sacrifice in fire 
with oblations of ghee ordinarily and occasionally of 
animal sacrifices. The various parts of a sacrifice are 
mentioned in a hymn to Yajna or sacrifice itself (X 
130) where are mentioned Ajya, Paridhi, Brahman, 
and Pratima. Elsewhere we have 7 Paridhis and 27 
Samidhs (sticks) and Barhis. Whether there was idol 
worship then in vogue cannot be stated. But the 
^igvedic Aryans had certain allegorical conceptions 
about the figures of their gods. Agni thus had two- 
heads with four horns, three feet and seven hands. 
But it seems probable that stone or wood images of 
such figures were not fashioned or worshipped along’ 
with sacrifice which, with the praise of the deities- 
invoked, was their only religious worship. 



NOTE I— MARRIAGE HYMN OF THE 
RIGVEDA. 

The marriage hymn of the Rigveda ( x 85 ) is one of 
the most imaginative poems in the Rigvedic collection. It 
is a hymn for which no author is assigned. It is put in the 
tenth or last book and it seems to be a combination by the 
compiler, of Riks which were usually recited at marriage. 
Its author is thus the compiler himself, the individual Riks 
being of unnamed authors. It begins with the allegory of 
the marriage of Surya, daughter of the sun, with Soma or 
moon ( to whom the lustre of the sun is transferred ). The 
twin gods Asvins ( who also seem to have depended on the 
sun for lustre ) were suitors along with the Moon. But 
the Sun gave Surya who desired a husband, to the Moon. 
This establishes the fact that Vedic Aryan girls were 
married when they were lit for consummation or, in Rigvedic 
words, desired to have a Jiusband Suitors came to 
demand and the father gave the daughter to whom he liked* 
The Vedic marriage ceremony commenced with the bride- 
groom's coming to the bride^s house and ended at his house 
“with taking her hand in presence of Angi who gave blessings 
and children to the couple. The bride went to her husband^e 
house in a car drawn by bullocks with music, taking with 
her the dowry consisting of bullocks, horses, etc., given by 
the father. The whole scene is made the basis of a metaphoric 
description in which the heavens take part. The bride 
went into a joint family where she becomes the Samrajni 
(queen) of the dreaded mother-in-law and of sisters and 
brothers inlaw. The consummation of marriage then took 
place and the act was considered to be a religious act with 
certain ^iks to be redted at the time. Valiant sons were 
prayed for and Agni was supplicated for giving sons to^- 
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the couple. We thus see that the Hindu marriage customs of 
to-day are almost the same as they were five thousands years 
agoj with this difiereuce viz., that the taking of the 
bride^s hand is iJbt done at the bridegroom's house after the 
bride is taken there. The Saptapadi which is the most 
essential ceremony in Hindu marriage to-day and gives it 
finality must have taken place also as part of the hand- 
taking, though not specially mentioned in this hymn. 

We give below Griffith's translation of the last portion 
of this highly poetical hymn for the curious reader. 

42, Be ye not parted, dwell ye here*, 

Beach the full time of human life*, 

With sons and grandsons sport and play 
Rejoicing in your new abode, 

43-44. Not evil-eyed, no slayer of the husband, 

Bring weal to cattle, gentle-hearted, 

Loving the gods, delightful, bearing heroes 
Bring blessing to our quadrupeds and bipeds. 

43, Oh bounteous Indra, make this bride 
Blest in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons and make 
Her husband the eleventh man, 

4C, Over thy husband’s father and thy husband’s 

Mother, bear full sway. 

Over the sisters of thy lord and his 
Brothers, rule supreme. 

So may the universal gods, so may 
The waters join our hearts. 

May Matarisvan, Dhata and Tvashtri 
Bind us close together. 

NOTE 11— THE DA§AR&JNA FIGHT. 

The ^ Basiarajna ’ fight or fight with ten kiiigs, a9iti« 
--^led in the pig veda itself, is described in the V asishtha 
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Mandala in three suktas viz., VII 18„ VII 19 and VII 33. 
It would be interesting to give in detail what these hymns 
aay. VII 18 is in praise of Indra and states how Indra 
enabled king Sudasa Paijavana, to overcome his enemies in 
this fight though hard pressed by them. It is highly poetical 
but rather difficult to understand even with the help of 
Sayana^s commentary. There are certain details, however, 
which indubitably appear and we give them from each verse 
understandable. Por Sudasa, Indra made the difficult 
waters ( of Parushni ) shallow and easily passable ( v. 5 
first half ). ‘^Turvasa desired to sacrifice and give wealth 
in alms ; he as also the strong Matsyas. The Bhrigus and 
Druhyus helped them. But Indra between them saved his 
friend ( Sudasa ( v. 6 ). ^^The Pakhtas, the Bhalanas. the 
Alina^, the Visapins and Sivas^ made noise but he ( Indra) 
exhilarated (with Soma offered ) brought back the cows of 
the Arya (Sudasa) to the Tritsus and fought with (or killed in 
fight ) their men ( v. 7 ). ^‘The evil-intentioned senseless 
{ enemy ) trying to divert the strong Parushni river, dug 
her bank 5 but Kavi son of Ohayamana felled down by the 
greatness ( of Sudasa ) leiy like the sacrificed animaP^ ( v. 8 ). 
Indra made up the breach and Parushni flowed as before and 

* The first half of this verse was difficult for Sayana to crack 
with its five words Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Alinas, VishSnins and 
Sivas and he rendered them as cooks ( in sacrifice ), the speakers 
of Bhala ( well ), the men not grown in Tapas, men with horns to 
soraoh their skin, and the benefactors ( by sacrifice ) cried loudly 
( praised Indra), But this is clearly untenable. Pakhta is a word, 
as pointed out by Sir R, Grierson, still surviving in Pakhtu, a 
frontier dialect. VishSnins appear to be another non- Aryan " 
tribe like some Red Indian tribes who tied horns to their heads, 
In our view, this half verse contains the names of the non-Apyan 
five tribes ( like the five nations of America) who assisted the 
Bnihyus and other Aryan kings. 
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the horse ( of Sudasa ) went to the desired place, Indra for 
SudSsa killed ( subdued - Sayana ) the bragging enemies 
( V, 9. ) ^^King Sudasa, in his desire for fame, killed twenty- 
one men of the two Vikarnas (first half of v. 11 ), while 
Indra drowned old Sruta Kavasha after Druhyu 
Those who praised him got friendship ( v. 12 ). Indra 
at once broke all their strong places and seven towns. He 
divided the wealth of the son of Ann among the Tritsus. We 
shall conquer the bragging Puru in battle. ( v. 13 ). 
Sixty-six thousand and sixty-six Anus and Druhyus de- 
sirous of cows slept ( on the battle-field ) ; all these are 
Indra’s valourous deeds (v. 14). Indra gave much wealth 
to Sudasa (v. 15, 17). Oh Indra ! kill Bheda (enemy of 
Sudasa ) with thy vajra ( v. 18 ). Indra who killed Bheda in 
that fight was propitiated by the Yamuna and the Tritsus 
and the peoples, Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus, made him presents 
of horses’ heads ( v. 19 ). Parasara, Satayatu and Vasishtha 
do not forget to praise thee and thus enjoy good days 
( V. 21 ). Sudasa son of Pijavana and grandson of Devavata* 
gave two hundred cows and two cars with wives to me who 
will go to the sacrificial fire ( v. 22 ). Four horses given 
by Paijavana with gold ( trappings ) draw me ( in a car ), 
Sudasa whose fame fills the two worlds as giver of wealth has 
distributed wealth among the leading people. Oh men, 
please and follow kins Suiasa like his father Divodasa and 
may the power of the Paijavana be indestructible and un- 
impaired ( V. 25 ) 

The above hymn shows how Sudasa, son of Pijavana 
also called Divodasa, fought on the Parushni against five 
aboriginal peoples and Ann, Druhyu, Puru, Matsya and 
Turvasa and by the aid of Indra praised by Vasishtha 

* This shows that the Hindu practice of mentloniiig the father 
.^nd grandfather to particularise a man ia as old as the l^igveda* 
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gained the battle. He conquered as far as the Yamuna, the 
people on whose bank submitted to him. 

R. VII 19 is another important hymn. Though it does 
not directly mention the famous fight, it mentions Sndasa 
aad other kings with their fights with Vritras. It is 
addressed to Indra by Vasishtha or his descendants. Oh 
Indr a! you protected Kutsa and for this son of Arjuna you 
killed the Dasa Sushna and Kuyava ( v. 2 ) You protected 
Sudasa who had sacrificed to you, with all your powers of 
protection; you also protected Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa 
and Puru in his Vritrahatyas or fights with the aborigines 
( V. 3 ). Oh Indra of green horses ! you killed many Vritras 
for god^s sacrifice. You with your good weapon laid low, for 
Dabhita, the Dasyus Chumuri and Dhuni(v. 4). You 
destroyed 99 towns and killed Namuchi ( v. 5 ). You gave 
abounding wealth to do a praiseworthy thing for Atithigva 
( Sudasa or his father Divodasa-Sayana ), killed Yadva and 
Turvasa (v. 8). Oh Indra ! by this praise be propitious to men 
in their fight with Vritras ( Dasas ) and protect them (v* 10). 

R.VII 33 is the next important hymn as it mentions the 
DaSarajna fight by that name. It is addressed to the 
Vasishthas generally, by some of their descendants. It 
opens with O Vasishthas of white complexion and 
with tufts of hair kept on the right side of the head &c. 
( V. 1 ) This shows that the Vasishthas were, like the 
modern Kashmirians, of white complexion and had a peculiar 
way of keeping the hair on the head. With these Vasi- 
shthas, he ( Pasadyumna ) crossed the Indus with ease and 
wildi them he killed Bheda easily. ( This probably shows 
that with these Vasishthas, the Aryans came from beyond 
the Indus. The four priestly families which first came thus 
wore, as stated in the Mahabharata verse quoted before^ 
Bhrigus, Angirasas, Kasyapas and Vasisthas ). And 
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Oh Vasishthas ! by your hymn ( prayer ) Indra verily pro- 
tected Sudasa in the Dasarajna fight with ease ( v. 3 ). 

In the DaSarajna fight they ( Tristus ) were surrounded 
and being thirsty prayed for water; and Indra heard the 
prayer of Yasishtha and made the world broad for the 
Tritsus ( V. 5 ). The Bharatas driving their cows were 
shoin like sticks and were few. But Yasishtha was their 
purohita ( Tritsus is another uame for Bharatas ) and the 
people of the Tritsus prospered ( v. 6 ). Sayana seems to be 
wrong in interpreting Pura &c., as Purohita. We take it to 
mean, Yasishtha went in front or took the lead and hence in 
the fight the people of the Tritsus became victorious. Here- 
after the hymn relates the birth of Yasishtha from Mitra and 
Varuna who, while sacrificing, on seeing Urvasi, emitted 
semen which was kept in a jar from which came out Agastya 
and subsequently Yasishtha. It is strange to find that this 
absurd story of the birth of Yasishtha ( related in the Pura- 
nas also ) is as old as this jUgvedic hymn. 

A fourth hymn of Yasishthas gives the clearest proof of 
this fight. R YII 83 states Ten leagued together kings not 
sacrificing^ could not fight with Sudasa, Oh Indra and 
Varuna ! His sacrifices pleased the gods with oblations 
( V. 7 ). Oh Indra and Yaruna ! you gave strength to Sudasa 
when he was surrounded in the Dasarajna (fight) where 
the white-complexioned and hair-tufted Tritsus ( Yasishtha^s 
pupils - Sayana ) propitiated you with their prayers and 
oblations^ V( V. 8 ). YII 53 contains a stray reference to 

* This might suggest that the ten kings were non- Aryans. 
But as YII 18 distinotlymentions Anus and Druhyus as slain and 
Hatsyas and others, we have to admit that some of the ten 
kings were Aryans. Probably these did not sacrifice at th a 
time of the fight, while Yasishtha sacrificed to Indra whea 
BodSsa was fighting. 
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Sndaiain verse 3. These hymns from the Yasishtha Mandala 
show that the Yasishthas are full of the memory of tM& 
battle wherein the Bharatas or Tritsus^ Yasistha’s clan-men^ 
with their king Sudasa obtained a decisive victory on the Paru- 
ahni ( Ravi ) by the help of the prayers of Yasishthas ( the 
priests of Bharatas ). Sudasa and Pijavana or Divodasa are 
solar race kings even in the Puranic genealogies, while their 
opponents Anu, Druhyu, Puru, Matsya and Turvasa are 
lunar race people. Yadus and Turvasas had attacked Divo- 
dasa himself but they were killed by Indra. 

Several attempts have been made to fix the approximate 
date of this Panipat of Yedic times. A researcher of Poona 
thinks that the fight took place in the sixth millenium B. 0.^ 
as it may be believed that Manu was saved from the Deluge, 
an event of about 7009 B. 0. and that Sudasa was a contem- 
porary of Chitraratha, Manuks descendant in the 19th genera- 
tion. He also thinks that the Yedic Sudasa and his father 
Divodasa were foreigners, not being mentioned in Puranic 
genealogies. These views are, we think, not correct. Purana 
genealogies, especially in their earlier portions, are unrelia- 
ble, as will be shown when we come to the Pur anas. A 
Sudasa appears in the Purana genealogies in the solar line \ 
but he is not the Rigvedic king as he is not a son of Divodasa. 
He is most probably one of Ms ancestors, how far removed 
oan not now be stated. He is, however, not a foreigner, but 
an Indo- Aryan king, as Yasishtha is his puroMta ; and his 
date may be taken to be about 5000 B. 0. as he is referred to 
in some of the oldest Hymns of the Rigveda. 
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IX samaveda. 


The second Veda viz., the SSmaveda, is a natural 
outcome or accompaniment of the Rigveda. Singing 
is natural to man when praying and some of the 51 ig- 
vedic verses must have been set to singing, even be- 
fore the i^igveda was compiled. Then again, the 
Soma juice was an exhilarating drink and when it was 
oflFered to the Vedic gods, especially to Indra, the god 
of war, the Vedic Aryans would naturally fall to sing- 
ing the praises of Soma and Indra. The Samaveda, 
therefore, was a natural and even a necessary accom- 
paniment of the Rigveda, as the book of Psalms is of 
the Bible. At the Vedic sacrifices there was a special 
singing priest called Udgatri ; for every priest could 
not be a singer, singing requiring god-gifted voice 
and man-attained excellence. The Hotri priest re- 
cited the ^igvedic verses, the Udgatri sang the Psalms 
and the Adhvaryu uttered the sacrificial formulae and 
threw the oblations into the fire. The singer priests, 
therefore, must have already put together the Saman 
verses they had to sing and fettled the method of 
singing them also. Thus must have arisen the Da^a- 
tis of the Samaveda like the family books of the Rig- 
veda, before the S3maveda, along with the l^igveda and 
the Yajurveda, was finally put together by Veda- 
VySsa alias Krishna DvaipSyana. 

The Indo-Aryans were, during the lUgvedic 
period, as we have seen already, well advanced p 
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civilization. They had probably, though not certainly, 
found out the seven musical notes and also the dif- 
ferent arrangements of these which could be made in 
singing. “Several references in the iligveda show 
that even in that early age, the Indians were acquaint- 
ed with different kinds of music. There were three 
main types of percussion, wind and stringed instru- 
ments viz. Dundubhi, Venn and VinS. A Rishi 
states that the sound of the flute is heard in the 
abode of Yama where the blessed dwell” ( Macd. p. 
169). “ That vocal music had already gone beyond 
the primitive stage may be concluded from the method 
of chanting the Samaveda, which was probably very 
ancient, as the Soma ritual goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian age ” “ Singing is often mentioned in the 
Rigveda ( Ditto p. 170) We may add that the 
Saman verses are more than once mentioned in the 
Rigvedic hymns themselves, as distinguished from 
Riks and the skill of Vasishtbas in singing loudly the 
Sakvari-metred simans is also noted in the Vasishtha 
Mandala (VII 33, 4 quoted already ). In the marriage 
h)rmn (R.X85) it is stated that the two bullocks of the 
bridal car of Siirya were prompted by Riks and 
'SSmans. It cannot, therefore, be doubted that Samans 
or good verses were differentiated even in the early 
part of the Rigvedic period. ‘The chants of the 
SSmavedin,’ Burnell holds, ‘may go back as far as the 
hymns of the Rigveda; songs are everywhere among 
the earliest literary produc^ons and SSmans are in 
^act mentioned in the RigVeda.' 
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The Cbaranavyuha says that the SSmaveda had 
1,000 branches or Sskhas. The word 'one thousandV 
here used, may be taken to mean many or in- 
numerable. Indeed we can conceive that the SSman 
verses were really sung in innumerable ways. But 
only seven Vakhas are named by the Cbaranavyuha 
and two of them alone viz. the Ranayanlya and the 
Kauthuma survive. A real singer of the Samaveda 
is now not available and we cannot tell how the 
Vedic Aryans sang the Saman verses. In the printed 
books the seven notes, Shadja and others, are 
mentioned ; but one of these is taken as the note of 
singing the whole sukta. The Uttararchika suktas 
give different notes for singing different triads. It is 
impossible to say how the Vedic Aryans originally 
sang the Samans ; indeed whether they knew all the 
seven notes,* as Sama-singing has changed from 
time to time. A noted Brahmin singer of Gwalior 
used to sing Saman verses in all the seven notes 
and in different arrangements of them called Ragas ; 
but this can never be conceived as the original 
method of the Vedic Aryans of chanting the Saman 
verses. The word ‘ Om ’ is the peculiar property of 
the SSmaveda, as the”Bm5I&ing of tliis word must have 
assisted the singer in steadying his voice as he began 
singing a SSman. The word ‘Om’ eventually became 
denotative of the Highest Deity and its importance is 
detailed in the well-known Chhandogya Upanishad of 

•We have not yet come across the names of notes in the 
BanhitSs, whether Erushta, Frathama &c. mr Ehadja, Elahabha 
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the Samaveda. That word, with Harih added before it, 
has now been fixed upon as the word which ought to 
be pronounced when beginning any Vedic recitation. 

In the BhagavadgitS, Srikrishna identifies him- 
self with Samaveda from among the Vedas. This may 
be explained in three ways. Singing prayers leads to 
the highest mental elevation. Then again, §rikrishna 
was very probably a follower of the Samaveda as in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad it is said that Ghora 
Angirasa taught a particular Vedanta doctrine to 
ICrishna, son of Devakl. Thirdly, Srikrish^a him- 
self was a great singer as. the Harivansa relates that he 
invented the Chhalikya gana or singing in concert 
and the Yadavas sang it. In the Brahmanas them- 
selves. this highest place of the Samaveda is already 
attained, as will be seen later on. The Samaveda has, 
therefore, an importance of its own ; but to the Vedic 
student it has not much importance as most of its 
verses are taken from the §.igveda. 

The two Vakhas extant of the SSmaveda are the 
IgLSnayaniya and the Kauthuma. The adherents of 
the KSnayanlya sect are chietly found in MaharSshtra 
and those of Kauthuma are found in Gujarat. The 
recensions of the two, it is surmised, differ but 
little. We have before us the RSnSyaniya text and 
not the Kauthuma one. This text contains 1S49 
verses. It is divided into two books. The fiiit 
book (XiUed the ParvS rchi ka (tiie earlier coUeetion 
pi ^iks or verses) consiste of 6 prapl^ludnui or 
lewsons, each prapSthaka having t«a Didatis <x deeadssi 
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each of ten' verses. The last prap&thaka contains^ 
however, 14 decades and these are not exactly 
decades, as they contain sometimes less and some-^ 
times more than ten verses. The sixth prapSthaka 
really contains 154 verses and the preceding five 500,^ 
making the total of the first book thus 654. The 
second book called the Uttararchika (later collection* 
of iliks or verses) has a different arrangement. There 
are no decades in the nine prapathakas contained 
therein and the prapathakas are divided, the first 
five into two halves and the last four into three 
halves. Each half lesson contains up to 23 stanzas. 
But these stanzas usually contain more than two 
ordinary verses of the same metre. 

The Dasatis ( decades ) of the first book or the 
prapathakSrdhas ( half lessons ) of the second book 
cannot strictly be called suktas or hymns, as they are 
not the compositions of one'i^ishi. The ^ishis of their 
verses are many. They are of course mostly identical 
with the Rishis of the ^igveda as the ^iks or verses in. ;; 
the Samaveda are all taken from the ^igveda witbi 
the exception of seventy-five. There is an Anukraf 
map! of the JRishis and Devat^s of the Kauthuma. 
text, composed by the Naigeya School. We have 
prepared a list of I^ishis and Devatas as printed in 
the RanSyai^ya text and we find a few i^ishis only 
who are not included in the l^igveda ilishi list. A» 
the Da^tis or prapSthakardhas contain verses com> 

* CaUnd belieTes the tJttarSrohika to be i^ally theeaiflier 
|me (Patta)/ So does 
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posed by different l^ishis, the question arises on 
what principle these Riks of different Rishis are put 
together. It is a question difficult to answer. One 
thing is apparent viz. that the verses in each decade 
refer to the same Vedic deity. These deities in the 
first book are chiefly Agni, Indra and Pavamana 
Soma. Thus the first Prapathaka contains Dasatis 
the verses of which are mostly addressed to Agni. It is 
only rarely that other deities come in, as will appear 
from the list of deities and verses appended hereto. 
This observation does not apply to the second book. 

The first book with its present division is referred 
to in the Satapatha (2nd Brahmana) as pointed out by 
Dr. Macdonell. We are, therefore, justified in con- 
cluding that this book was compiled by Veda VySsa 
as the tradition is, Satapatha being posterior to VySsa. 
The second book too may be taken to have been 
also compiled by him. TJhe Daiatis of the first book» 
like the family books of the Rigveda, were probably 
older even than Vyasa and he had merely to collect 
them together. The prapithakardhas of the second 
book may be said to have been put together later | 
than VySsa, as it is distinctly called Uttararchika or | 
later collection. But even this might have been put j 
together by VySsa himself from the sacrificial practice 
of his time, giving selections of Riks made for Udg§t»S 
for singing at different stages of the sacrifice and in 
praise of different deities, since these ardhi^ (halves) 
are usually in praise of more than one deity . There 
jte thus no obvious objection to accept the tradition 
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of the Mahabbarata that Veda-Vyasa compiled all the 
three Vedas; and accepting this tradition the date 
which we can assign to the compilation of the S5ma- 
veda is the same as that of the compilation of the 
Rigveda viz., about 3100 B. C. The compilation 
of the SSmaveda certainly preceded the Satapatha 
which in one place states that there is no sacrifice 
without Saman ( 'tww ) and no Sama-singing 

without HinkSra ( S I 3, 1 ). 

There is a Padapatha for this Veda, both Pur- 
vSrchika and Uttararchika. This text is, Burnell 
states, attributed to a Gargya ( Introd. to Arsheya 
Bra. p. 8. The authority given in a footnote is one 
Durga on Nirukta IV, 4 ). 

A few remarks of Burnell in his introduction to 
Arsheya Brahamna on Sama-singing may be given 
here. ‘The S5ma chants resemble in some respects the 
Gregorian or Plain Chant. The Saman, however, being 
the older and less cultivated, one occasionally meets 
with passages which are forbidden by the rules of 
the Plain Chant. The principle of the modern 
notation of sSmans in the south is more simple than 
the earlier one of putting in hundreds of letters. The 
seven notes are marked by the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 
6 , and the last ( almost never used ) by 7 or Of 
these the first is equal to F and the rest to E, D, C, B 
A, G.' (p. XL). 



Note I-SAMA-SINGING. 


At the present day, very few Vaidika Sama-singers are 
found. One does come across, now and then, a Saman reciter, 
belonging to the Ranayaniya school, but one is not satisfied 
on hearing him, that his singing is really the old Saman 
chanting of the Vedic pishis. Mr. N. K. Patwardhan, a 
pleader of Pojna has studied Sama-singing from the Sutras 
on Samagana and is trying to settle the ancient mode of 
Sama-chanting. A few of the points which he has settled 
may be noted here for the information of the curious reader. 

From the Chhandogya Upanishad, we learn that Sama- 
singing consists of five parts viz., 1. Hifikara, 2. Prastava, 
3. Udgitha, 4. Pratihara and 5, Nidhana. These, at least 
three of them, remind us of the Astal, Antara and Abhoga 
of modern Indian singing. The ending Nidhana (coda of 
European music) usually consists of one vocal sound leng- 
thened through three or four notes and may be compared 
to the ending supplementary Tana of Indian modern singing. 
The modern Ragas or arrangements of different notes may- 
be equated to the different Samans named after a typical song 
. ( chala of Indian music ) ; these names are innumerable such 
as Varuna, Saubhara, Brahma, ( we find Brahma Achhavaka 
mentioned in Black Yajurveda Sanhita ) and Rathantara, 
Vinardi, Yajnayajniya, Yodhajaya and so on. 

The numbers 1, 2, 3 given above letters in most printed 
books of Samaveda are indicative of Udatta, Svarita and 
. Anudatta; but the numbers given in Sama-Gi^a books indicate 
notes. These notes are usually 1, 2, 3 and 4 and we eTen 
have 5, 6 and 7 and they indicate according to Karadiya 
sOcshii Madhyama 1, Gindhara 2 and so on in the descend- 
ing order. Then again the vowels in the original ^pib^ aocord- 
dbg to the Pushpasotra have, in ^ging, to be 4ongated or 
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shortened or changed ( e. g, e into ai ). This is what is 
seen in singing in every language. To an Indian, even 
knowing English, a verse sung in English becomes almost 
unintelligible by the various changes in pronunciation. Lastly^ 
some unmeaning sounds or words have to be inserted here and 
there such as, ^^Au, hau, va na, shom’^ ( called stobhas ) to be 
sung in more than one note hke modern Tana ; and some 
parts of the verse or even of words have to be repeated, 
apparently unnecessarily. 

The Uttararchika has stanzas usually consisting of three 
or more Riks, the first of which is always taken from the 
Purvarchika. The two or more following Riks are not 
tacked on to it so much for continuity of meaning as for 
sameness of mode of singing. The first verse gives, in 
effect, the sample mode^ they being also of the same metre. 
The supplementary Mahanamni Archika ( 

&o. ) given in the middle of the Sama-Sanhita is called 
Aindra-puchchha or the tail of the Saman of Indra. It is 
chiefly in Sakvarl metre, some portions being added as Upa- 
sarga (see the foot-notes in printed texts ). There are thus 
three Sakvarl stanzas and these are to be sung in a loud voice. 

NOTE 2-STRANGWAr S ‘MUSIC OF HINDUSTAN" 
ON THE MODE OF RECITING THE VEDAS. 

Mr. Strangway says (p. 246) that the Rigveda was re- 
cited originally in three musical notes which have become 
stress notes, since the beginning of our era, viz. Udatta 
(raised), Anudatta (not raised) and Bvarlta (falling accent). 
No authority "li quoted for this statement : so far as we 
have enquired, l^lgveda is never sui^ in diflerent not^, 
though printed editions give different notes l^ishabha, Gin* 
dhiara &c, lor drSerent verses in the suktas^ 

He tibinks that the Yajurreda is recited on tlie notes I> 
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E and F i. e. P^ishabha, Gandhara and Madhyama. There 
are different notes assigned for different verses in the White 
Yajurveda aUo, As actually recited at present, Yajnrveda, 
Black or White, is recited in one note, though the pitch may 
be sometimes Tara. 

Mr. Strangway gives valuable information about the 
Samaveda. ‘^There are no melodic figures (modern Ragas) in 
Sama-chanting. Sama is chanted at the pressing of Soma or 
the moon-plant and at the worship of ancestors who reside in 
the moon.^' This connection of Sama-chanting with funeral 
rites is mentioned even in th^e Mahabharata where the burn- 
ing of Bhishma's dead body is described (Santip. XVI), ^^Soma 
sacrifice involved months in preparation and days in per- 
formance.^^ ^^Other ci'eeds have swept over India and buried 
the Vedic creed except in the south where even, true Sama- 
singers are few and impostors many. 

‘The Stobhas are Jubilations and are borrowed from the 
Pigveda and the places wherefrom the quotations are taken 
are called yonis. The ganas give directions for singing. The 
scale of Naradiya-Siksha in modern notation is F. G. and not 
G. A. Sama-singing circles round one note F or E. 

The Sama-song is divided into five parts as follows 
(1) Prastava or introductory ascription of praise preceded by 
the syllable Hum sung by Prastotri; (2) Udgitha sung 
by Udgatri, chief Sama-priest, preceded by the sound Om,. 
(ait) ; and (3) Pratihara or joining in, preceded by hum (f) 
sung by Pratihartri who joins in the last syllable, -sometimes 
divided into two parts viz ; (4) Upadrava or ree^sion 
consisting of the last two syllables of the Pratdh&rai sung 
by Udgatyi and (6) Nidhana or Coda, consisting of two 
syllables or Om sung by all the three priests* 

For example the first verse of the Simaveda taken 
from E, VI, 16, 10 is divided as foUows:-f 3 ^ f site 
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3Tr?n% pir^ri# (3 #t); frm i? (irf^T) 

^ to be divided into (f^^sR). 

TMs is sung three times over to form a stoma (group). 
The next eight verses of Samaveda are also from the ^ig- 
veda. The last belongs, however, to Samaveda exelusively 
and forms the Doxology. The first, the fourth and the fifth 
are stomas ; 6, 7, 8 sung thrice and the other four only once, 
form in all 19 and are called Bhaktis which are usually 15. 

' The Ganas give directions for prolongations and modi- 
fications of vowels as also for the insertion of vowel syllables. 
These insertions or stobhas are the exact counterparts of 
sybilex. The rythm of the chant ignores the poetical 
metre. The names of Sama-notes are Krushta, Prathama, 
Dvitiya, Tritiya Chaturtha, Mandra and Atisvarya. The 
authorities on the subject are 1. Rik Pratisakhya, 2. Brihad 
•devata, 3 Talttiriya Brahmana, 4. Sama-Vidhana Brahmaua, 
6. Pushpashtra, 6. Samhtantra and 7. Naradasiksha which 
is quite modern. The Pushpasutra says that the Kauthumas 
sing in five notes, some in six and fewer still in seven. 

The name Gandhara is taken from the country, but ]^- 
shabha, Dhaivata and Nishada are inexplicable. Shadja is born 
of six or father of six. Numerals are placed above th® 
syllables of the texts to indicate substantive notes 
Between them are grace-notes The melodic figures 

are to be sung after patterns handed down from mouth to 
mouth and their names are many. 



X BLACK YAJURVEDA. 

The next Veda is the Yajurveda of which there 

are two forms, the Krishna or Black and the Sukla I 

* '! 
or White. The terras black and white do not, in } 

our view, involve any disparagement of the former, 
though this is sometimes urged. They merely mean, 
we think, the old and the new, a new party among 
Hindus being usually termed Sukla even now. Sukla 
may also perhaps mean reformed. That the black 
Yajurveda is the older form is admitted in the very j 
legend which explains how the White form arose, 
a legend which we will detail presently. Yajur- 
veda relates principally to sacrifices and gives the 
various mantras used in them as also prose for- 
mulae relating to the method of their performance. 
The word Yajuh occurring in the Purusha-sukta 
probably means, as stated already, the sacrificial 
prose formula. These formulae must have been 
settled in old times though they may have gradually 
changed according to the change in language as also 
in ritual. These formulae, as preserved in the Black 
Yajurveda finally compiled by Vyasa, have accents ^ 
and hence they unquestionably belong to the Mantra 
period. The rules of accentuation for the two Vedas 
are nearly the same, as they are chiefly given by 
Pinini and the PrStisakh}ras. The method of pro- 
nouncing the accents in this Veda differs, howefer, 
from the older method of the Wgveda, being iaore 
musical and less rough. Hence the recitation of the 
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Black Y^urveda is more pleasing than that of the 
^gveda. Even this accentuation disappeared, as we 
have seen, in the days of the Brahmanas. 

The Black Yajurveda thus consists of accentuated 
prose interpersed with mantras in verse here and 
there which are directed to the praise of sacrifice, to 
the manner of its performance and often to the glo- 
rification of the gods to whom the sacrifice is offered. 
The text of the Black Yajurveda may be taken to 
have been settled by Veda-Vyasa at the same time 
that he settled the text of the Eigveda and the 
Samaveda. This text has been preserved to us in 
more than one recension, the Katha, the Kapishthala, 
the Kalapa or Maitrayanlya, the Taittiriya and 
others. But like the §akala §akha of the 5^igveda, the 
Taittiriya recension is the most widely known at 
present. The Maitrayanlya text which has been 
published by Schroeder, consists of four books 
(KSnfes) and fifty-four lessons or Prapathakas, 
and differs to a considerable extent from the KSthaka 
text wfiich has also been published by the 
same scholar. The Taittiriya text has been 
published in many places and at several times. 
From the copy before us, we find that it consists of 
seven books and forty-four lessons, each lesson be- 
ing further subdivided into Anuvakas. This recen- 
sion might be later than the Maitrayaniya one as 
the number of KSn^s is greater though that of the 
Prapathakas is less. The real diflference in extent 
i^tween the Maitraya^ya and the Taittiriya terts 
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-cannot be estimated; especially because there is no 
index book for this Veda like the SarvSnukramani of 
KStyayana for the Rigveda which gives its contents 
in detail. Such Anukramanis were probably not 
composed for the Black Yajurveda Sanhita, because 
it consists of prose gathas principally, which cannot 
be counted and for which no Rishi or Devat5 can be 
assigned. Even now the Black Yajurveda followers 
do not give the Rishi or Devata of any mantra they 
recite, as the followers of the Rigveda do. The 
Taittiriya Sanhita mantras need not, therefore, have 
any Anukramanis. The several Anuvakas, however ^ 
always end with a mention of the number of padas or 
words in the Anuvakas. This is peculiar to this Veda 
alone. For example, it is mentioned at the end of 
Anuvaka I Prapathaka I Kanda I that the words begin- 
ning with Isha are forty-three If these 

be added for the whole Sanhita, the number of Padas 
or words comes to precisely 110,296. The mantras 
or sentences are not numbered one, two and * so on, 
and have not been counted, though the number of 
Anuvakas has been and comes up to 651 (see note ). 

Dr. Macdonell observes that the Yajurveda intro- 
duces us not only to a geographical area different 
from that of the Rigveda, but also to a new epoch of 
religious and social life in India (p. 174), This is 
true to some extent only; fpr we must remember that, 
even in the Rigvedic age, the Indo-Aryans had 
advanced in the settlement of the country as far as the 
Sarairu in Oudh and the lowmr valley of the Juimuy 
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The Matsyas and the Chedis are clearly mentioned ia 
the Rigveda. The l^igveda, however, covers the 
whole period from the entry of the Indo-Aryans into 
the Indus valley down to their settlement in the low- 
er portion of the valley of the Jumna. Then again, 
the Chandravansi Aryans had settled even in the days 
of the Rigvedic hymns in the region of the Sarasvatr 
under Puru and had advanced south-eastward into the 
Chedi and Matsya countries. The centre of the Aryan 
civilization towards the latter part of the ?,igvedic 
period was already in this Sarasvati region or Kuru- 
kshetra and Sarasvati is already a sacred river in the 
?Ligveda, several hymns in praise being addressed to 
her. It may safely be held, therefore, that the compila- 
tion of all the three Vedas, viz. the Rigveda, the 
SSmaveda and the Black Yajurveda took place in this 
region under Vyasa about 3100 B. C. a little before 
the great fight between the Kurus and the Panchalas. 

It may here be objected that the language of the 
Yajurveda strikes us as somewhat modern. But that 
there is not much difference between the language of 
the later portions of the !^igveda and that of the 
Yajurveda is admitted by all. Secondly, the language 
of poetry is always more archaic than the language 
of prose and the Rigveda consists entirely of poems* 
Moreover the prose in the Yajurveda is simple 
and must have constantly changed and adapted 
itself to the changing language and hence there are 
not many archaic forms or archaic words In the Black 
Yajnrveda. Lastly, even as it is, this language is not 
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that of modern Sanskrit and is distinctly old, as old as 
the language of the Purusha^aukta and other later 
hymns of the i^igveda and has still accents as 
already stated. 

With regard to the nature of the civilization and 
social condition of the Indo-Aryans as reflected in the 
Black Yajurveda, it may be stated that it does not 
much differ from that disclosed in the S.igveda. Caste 
had already developed upto the four chief castes in 
5 ligvedic times. The Vedic gods appear to be nearly 
the same, though Ushas, the old Arctic home deity, is 
nearly obsolete, while Rudra has advanced in public 
favour. There is a special RudrSdhyaya in the Black 
Yajurveda which is essentially pantheistic in view. 
Sacrifice, of course, is the chief object of the Yajur- 
veda and therefore still supreme. The various forms 
of daily, monthly and yearly sacrifices are detailed in 
this Veda naturally enough. But there is no mention, 
so far as we see, of human sacrifice which probably 
came into prominence hereafter (as we shall show 
when speaking of the White Yajurveda) when the 
Aryan kingdoms iu India developed in extent and 
power and the Indo-Aryans, from being a newly con- 
quering people, became the settled inhabitants of the 
land. There is, however, at the end of this Veda the 
well-known 83rmbolization of the Asvamedha,* the 
phenomenon of sunrise being looked upon as a horse 

* This favourita aaorifioa of the^Indo- Aryans is described in 
detail together with the strange practice of the queen of the saori- 
doing king being made to lie with the dead horse. Obscene rltea 
obtained, we know, among Western Aryans also. 

9 
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sacrifice, the early Ushaa being the head of the 
horse Sacrificed, the sun its eye and so on. 

The Black Yajurveda has its pada text which 
must have been formulated like the l^igveda-pada- 
patha when the Vedic language became generally un- 
nnderstandable. This pStha must have, therefore, 
arisen about the same time as the Rigveda pada-pStha 
and must have given rise soon to the Krama-pa^ha 
also. Who the authors of these pathas were, can not 
be ascertained with certainty ; but it may be surmised 
that ^akalya and Galava were also the authors of the 
Black Yajurveda Pada and Krama texts as in their days 
the division of Brahmins into !l^igvedins, Yajurvedins 
&c. had probably not yet arisen. I'he Hiranyakesi 
Sutra mentions Atreya as the author of the Pada text. 

The contents of this Sanhita are interesting 
and deserve careful study. There are stray refer- 
ences to historical facts and kings here and there. 
There is thus an interesting reference to Vasishtha 
and Sudasa in the seventh KSnda (4, 7) wherein 
Vasishtha whose sons were killed is mentioned as 
performing a particular sacrifice to obtain sons as also 
to secure the friendship of Sudasa. Vasishtha’s patron 
SudSsa was perfectly remembered in the days of the 
Black Sanhit3. 



l^OTE:— FURTHER PARTICULARS ABOUT THE 
BLACK YAJURVEDA SANHITA. 

The Black Yajurveda, following the popular division 
of the Rigveda, divides itself into Ashtakas and Adhyayas* 
But an Ashtaka does not always contain eight Adhyayas, 
and the Kanda itself is called an Ashtaka whether it contains 
eight or less Adhyayas, the number of Adhyayas in the seven 
Kandas being 44 ( 8, 6, 5, 7, 7, 6 and 5 ). The Adhyaya is^ 
however, divided into Anuvakas and not into Vargas as in 
the Rigveda. There are further no Rika or Mantras as such 
but particular sentences or words are quoted as mantras in 
the Brahmaoas. The number of such mantras has not been 
counted but every set of 50 padas is differently numbered as 
one, two and so on. Numbers less than 50 are further given 
in words and these sentences are learnt by heart by those who 
learn the Sanhita. The details of the contents of this Sanhita 
by Anuvakas and padas is as shown in the following table ? 
Prapathaka being the same as Adhyaya, 

No. of Anuvakas 


Anuvakas in Kanda or Ashtaka 


No. of 
Adhy. 

I 

n 

1 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

VII 

1 

14 i 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

20 

2 

14 

12 

11 

11 

12 

11 

20 

3 

14 

14 

11 

13 

12 

11 

20 

4 

46 

14 

11 

12 

12 

11 

22 

5 

11 

12 

11 

11 

24 

11 

25 

6 

12 

1^ 

• ♦ • 

9 

23 

11 

... 

7 

13 


• •• 

65 

26 

• •• 


8 

22 

. 

... 


•• 

... 

... 


Total 

146 

76 

1 

55 

82 

120 

66 

107 


Grand Total of Annv&kaa 6S1 
Padas 19165; 16583; 10622; 14105; 19«}6; 16902; imS 

OraadTotalof Padaa 11(096. 
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The Yajnrveda mantras have no JEUshis ; but certain? 
Kandarshis are worshipped. These are variously given as nine, 
six, five or four and their names are all, those of gods who 
are supposed to have seen them. For this the seven Kandas 
of the Sanhita and the three of the Brahmona are re-dis- 
tributed into nine or six &c. These new Kandas are 
called 1 Prajapatya 2 Saumya 3 Agneya 4 Vaisvadeva 
5 Svayambhuva and 6 Aruna *, of the remaining three the 
names are 7 Sanhiti Devata 8 Varuni Devata and 9 Yajniki 
Devata. The Prajapatya Kanda consists of some mantras 
from Kanda I with some from Kanda II, and so on. The 
details are given in the Satyashadha-Sutra-Bhashya-Tika by 
GopinSthabhatta ( p. 339 Anadasrama Edn. ) This seems to 
have been taken up by the followers of the White Yajurveda 
also, as the first sukta in it the same as in the Black 

Sanhita, has Prajapati assigned to it as its Eishi. This prac- 
tice of assigning gods as Rishis where none are known is 
borrowed from the pigveda practice 'wherein hymns like the 
Purushasukta &c. are attribtued to Narayana &c. 

The prayer at the end of the Asvamedha ritual with which^ 
however, it is usual to finish every sacrificial rite, small or 
great, is worth quoting. It breathes a high national spirit 
aud contains also a correct appreciation of the essentials of 
national prosperity in Indian kingdoms. This mantra ia 
also taken in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita (XXVI 22) 

^^May in the Brahmin community be born Brahmina 
possessed of the lustre of sacred knowledge and may in this 
state be born Kshatriyas proficient in archery, brave and 
great chariot- warriors. May cows be milk-giving, oxen 
able to draw, horses swift, women with graceful persona 
and young men fond of riding chariots, desirous of winning 
and fit for appearing in assemblies. May this sacrificer 
obtain a hero son. May rain come at each time we wish for 
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it, may plants give us good crops and may there be sub- 
sistence and welfare for all of us.'^ 


^nr?Tr 

^ 3TTW 5t: ^ 

The word Brahman is differently 
interpreted by Say ana in his Taittiriya Bhashya and Uvata 
andMahidhara in their Vajasaneyi Sanhita Bhashyas. Sayana 
takes it to be in the locative case and mean *<in the Brahmin 


<jommunity/^ probably in opposition to Rastre Rajanyah which 
follows and which cannot, therefore, be taken back. The latter 
take it to be in the vocative; but they do not give its meaning. 
We prefer Sayana’s rendering as the Taittiriya Brahmana 
begins with the words Brahma and Kshatra with the same 
meaning. Vaisyas are suggested by Dhenu and Anadvan 
mentioned in the next sentence. This mantra is commented 


on in the Taittiriya Brahmana also in III 8, 13 and the above 
rendering is olso supported by the running comment there.). 

This prayer is fit for being used as a national prayer in 
any country, specially in any of the Indian states, even at 
fhe present day. 



WHITE YAJURVEDA. 

The Sukla or White Yajurveda, as stated before, 
is, by the very legend of its origin, a later form of the 
Yajurveda. The legend as given in the MahSbhS- 
rata (Ssnti Parva, Chap. 360 ) shortly runs thus:— 
“VaisampSyana, the teacher of Yajnavalkya once 
got angry with him for disparaging his co-students 
and asked him to leave his school, after returning^ 
the Veda taught to him. Yajnavalkya immediately 
vomitted the Veda the mantras of which burned like 
hot embers. The other pupils of Vaisampayana, assum- 
ing the form of the Tittiri bird (which is supposed to 
be able to eat livejcoals), ate up the Veda which thence- 
forth became known as the Taittiriya recension. 
Yajnavalkya being now without any Veda propitiated 
the Son who gave him fifteen new Yajush mantras.- 
He then started a new school of his own, formulating 
the White Yajurveda SanhitS and composing a 
separate Brahmana called &itapatha BrShmana. The 
new Sanhit§ is called the VSjasaneyi recension 
because Yajnavalkya learnt the new mantras from 
the Sun, riding the horses of his chariot." This 
legend is on the face of it imaginary, being a name 
legend as Dr. Biihler aptly called such legends. It is 
clearly based on the names Taittiriya and VSjasaneyi. 
We may, however, believe that Yajnyavalkya, being 
dissatisfied with the Yajurveda as taught to ham by 
VaiSampSyana, founded a new school of his own. 
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reforming the Black Yajurveda Sanhita by separating 
the prose BrShmana portion of it and composing a 
few new mantras of his own, so that his Sanhita. 
might fitly be called a new one. The new Sanhita 
is based on the ELigveda model, however, consisting 
as it does of verses only. It begins with the verse 
'Ishe tvorjetva’ the beginning verse of the old 
Yajurveda; but even in this verse Yajnavalkya has- 
made certain alterations. He composed a separate 
Brahmana for his new Veda viz. the ^atapatha, 
explanatory of the mantras in his Sanhita and thus 
set the way to the followers of the other Vedas for 
composing explanatory Brahmanas for their Vedas. 
The White Yajurveda Sanhita is thus the compilation. 
not of Vyasa, but of his pupil’s pupil and is of the 
same date as its Satapatha Brahmana i. e. about 3000 
B. C. a hundred years later than the date of the com- 
pilation of the other three Vedas. The Mahabharata. 
story further relates that at a sacrifice performed by 
Janaka, Yajnavalkya succeeded in establishing the 
right of .the White Yajurveda to one half of the Dak*^ 
shinS alloted to Yajurveda, after great contention with 
his maternal uncle Vaisampayana, the champion of 
the Black Yajurveda. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi of Bombay who is a fol- 
lower of the White Yajurveda has collected informa, 
tion from several PurSnas regarding the personality Oj. 
Yajnavalkya which may be looked upon as quite his., 
torical and we give below its main features. In 
MithilS ( Behar ) lived a Brahmin named Devarita^ 
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called Vajaseni also, as he distributed much food 
•( Vaja ) to the poor. His son was Yajnavalkya. ( It 
seems, however, that he was son of Yajnavalka from 
which word the patronymic Yajnvalkya would arise ). 
He studied the four Vedas with the pupils of Vyasa, 
learning the Yajurveda from Vaisampayana who was 
his maternal uncle also. From the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, we find that Yajnavalkya studied Vedanta 
under Uddalaka Aruni who once said to him “ Even 
a stump would put forth branches and leaves, if 
water impregnated with Vcdantic power were thrown 
on it. ” A story is concocted on this statement in 
some Puranas in which Yajnavalkya is represented to 
have worked this miracle. He no doubt became a 
famous Vedanta teacher and was adored as such by 
Janaka, the welFknown king of Mithila. Yajnavalkya 
had two wives Maitreyi and Katyayani, the former be- 
ing childless, When he departed to the forest, he 
expounded his Brahmavidya to the former. Yajna- 
valkya who is also called Yogisvara was, according 
to P. B. Joshi, a social reformer also ; for the well- 
known Smriti named after him may not be his work 
but is based on his liberal teaching. 

The Sanhita of the White Yajurveda exists in 
two well-known recensions, namely the Madhyandina 
and the Ka^va. There is not much difiference in 
these except the fact that the KSnvas have the letter 
and use the sound 1 as in the ^igveda SanhitS re- 
cension. The KSnvas mostly belong to the Deccan 
and hence probably this use of J among them. The 
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'difference is more in the Satapatha Brahma na than in 
the Sanhita. The White SanhitS is divided into forty 
chapters or Adhyayas and the total number of 
mantras is found, on acutal calculation, to be 1975, 
while the Charana-Vyuha gives the number as 1800. 
A few mantras, therefore, some might say, have been 
added later than the date of Charana-Vyuha. But 
the number therein given is really 1 900, itself a round 
figure according to our view.* Dr. Macdonell thinks 
that the first 18 chapters are the original ones, as 
these alone are commented on in the ^atapatha. But 
the number of mantras in these comes up to 1026 only. 
These mantras are not all metrical, some being in 
prose. It is only generally true that like the Rigveda 
the White Yajurveda contains ?.iks or verses only. 

There are, however, no suktas; in other words 
each Adhyaya consists of one sukta only which is 
always long. It is divided, no doubt, into Anuvakas 
en what principle it is not quite dear, as in the 
ether Veda-Sanhitas. The number of these AnuvSkas 
is 303, as given in the SarvSnukramani of this Veda, 
printed at the end of the edition of this Veda brought 
■out in the Nirnayasagar press with Uvata’s Bhashya 
■and that of MaMdhara. A S.kshS attributed to 
Ysjnavalkya himself is aho printed. The author 
of the SarvSnukramani is given as KatySyana. It, 
is, apparently, a recent one. Uva^, the first 
-BhSshyakSra, is a Kashmirian of about 1100 A. D. 
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' The Sarvinukraman! and the BhSshya give the $.ishis- 
of the suktas or rather AdhySyas as also the metres 
and deities as usual. The ^ishi names are oftea 
conjectural or fictitious; for example, the first Adhyaya 
or sukta is attributed to Prajapati. The last AdhySya,. 
which is the I^avasya Upanishad, Uvata Bhashya 
attributes to Dadhyafi Atharvana while the SarvSnu- 
krama gives Brahman as its Rishi. The Ajmer 
edition gives Dirghatamas as the Rishi of this sukta.. 
As the original Black Yajurveda has no Rishis, it 
seems probable that this divergence of Rishis in the 
White Yajurveda is due to subsequent different con- 
jectures about them. 

There are different §.ishis assigned to different 
parts of the same sukta or Adhyaya which shows that 
its verses are taken from different sources and where 
the verses are taken from the il^igveda, the Rigveda 
]|lishi is naturally assigned to it. But this is not 
always the case, as the well-known Gayatrl mantra of 
Brahmins appears as verse 2 of the 30th chapter and 
NarSyana is given as its Rishi. The Purusha-sukta 
appears as chapter 31 and its Rishi is NSrSyana as 
in the iligveda. 

We do not find anywhere the padas in this Veda 
enumerated, as in other Vedas, either in Bh3shyas 
or SarvSnukramanis, though there is a Pada recitation 
for this Veda as for others. Taking the average or 
words as 15 for each mantra as in the ^Jgveda and 
three letters for each word, we may find out the- 
approximate extent of this SanhitS. The Pada— 
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saiikhyS comes to about ( 1975 x 15 ) 29625 and the 
Akshara-sahkhyS to about 88875. This SanhitS is, 
therefore, about one-third of the Black Yajurveda 
Sanhita and about one-fifth of that of the Rigveda. 

The Ajmer edition gives the first twenty chapters 
as PurvSrdha and the next twenty as Uttarardha.: 
This is, however, not an old division. The Charana- 
Vyuha in giving the extent as 1 900 verses says that 
this number includes the Khila and the ^ukriya por- 
tions. In the AnuvakSdyaya printed at the end of 
the Nirnayasagar edition, we find that the last five 
or chapters 36 to 40 are called ^ukriya, the number 
of their Anuvakas being given as 11 and the ten 
preceding chapters viz. 26 to 35 are given as Khila, 
the number of Anuvakas in them being 35. It may 
be added that the four chapters 22 to 25 are called 
Asva, the number of Anuvakas iu them being given 
as 49. These four are indeed Asvamedha chapters. 
Uvata’s and Mahidhara’s Bhasyas also call the chap- 
ters 26 to 35 Khila and the latter calls the last 
five chapters Sukriya, quoting a §ruti authorly for the 
name 

The later portion of this Sanhiti, therefore, seems to - 
be chapters 26 to 40. 

The nineteen to twenty-one chapters are called 
in the Anuv3h3nukramanl Saura and the preceding 
eleven to eighteen Chit ; while the first ten are treated 
together as containing 119 AnuvSkas and are given no- 
luune. The first twenty-five chapters appear thus to 
be the old porldoa according to both contents and tho 
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"tradition that 26 to 35 are Khila and 36 to 40 are ^ukriya. 

The Charanavyuha speaks of 1 7 branches of the 
"White Yajurveda, two of which, the Madhyandina 
and the Kanva, are well-known. The extent above 
given is of the first Sakha Sanhita while the Kanva 
Sanhita recension is said to have 2086 mantras 

9 

including Khila and Sukriya. The Brahmana of this 
Sakha is the Satapatha of seventeen Kandas while 
the Madhyandina Sakha recognises Satapatha Brah- 
tnana of only fourteen Kandas. The Brahaiana is 
said to be four times the Sanhita in the first and three 
times in the second. This is rather inexplicable unless 
we hold that the latter divides the Satapatha into a 
smaller number of sentences. The Pada, Krama and 
Jata recitations exist in both these Sakhas. 

This Sanhita gives the subjects nearly in the 
same order as the Black Yajurveda Sanhita, the first 
part of which treats of Parvana (fortnightly) sacrifices 
and of Soma in the next and the first ten chap- 
ters of the White SanhitS correspond to these. Next 
come the fire-altar ceremony called Chit contained in 
11 to 18 chapters. Next follow the Sautra or Soma- 
pressing corresponding to the 19 to 21 chapters and 
finally comes the Asvamedha corresponding to which 
are the 22 to 25 chapters of the White Yajurveda. 

The arguments advanced by Macdonell to hold 
that the first 18 chapters form the real old por- 
tion and that there were four stages in the develop- 
ment of the White SanhitS do not seem to be strong 
-enough. He admits the testimony of KStyByana that 
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the chapters 26 to 35 are Khila (26 to 29 chapters be-^ 
ing supplementary and 30 to 39 entirely new). And 
yet he looks upon the first 1 8 chapters only as old. 
The only argument for this is that these chapters; 
alone are commented on in the first nine chapters of 
the ^tapatha. But it is conceded that there are a 
few comments on the following seventeen also. More 
or less comment is made according to necessity and 
importance and hence more or less comment can not . 
be made a basis for inferring that the latter seventeen 
are not old. 

The Yajurveda, both Black and White, extol Rudra 
which deity appears fn their time to have advanced 
in popular favour. Chapter XVI of the White 
Yajuh Sanhita is the well-known RudradhySya of 
the older Sanhita condensed and altered here and 
there. Macdonell points out, however, that even here 
we do not come across the two names of §iva, IsSna, 
and MahSdeva, though other names of §iva occur. It 
is still more interesting to remark that there is yet 
no indication of the identification of the Rudra worship 
of the Aryans with the Lihga-worship of the non- 
Aryans which was an established fact in the days of 
the Mahabharata of about 250 B. C. This identifica- 
tion was made later probably than even the Athar- 
vaveda which in its suktas 4 and 5 Kanda XV men- 
tions both Isana and MahSdeva along with PaSup{di». 
Ugra, Bhava, and &urva &c. but contains no mention 
of Lihga-worship In the days of the Atharvaveda the 
Aryans had advanced into Ahga i. e^ beyond Benares. 
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where it may be surmised that the first identi- 
fication of Liiiga-worship with Rudra-worship took 
place and the &va god of which consequently became 
the holiest in the whole of India. 

Both the Yajurveda SanhitSs are mainly concerned 
with sacrifice and we find most sacrifices described 
therein. The White Sanhita, however, goes beyond 
the Black in mentioning, with many details, Puru- 
shamedha or human sacrifce. The Indo-Aryans had 
horse-sacrifice from the most ancient times ; but the 
Purushamedha is not mentioned both in the i!.igveda 
and the Black Yajurveda. According to the 30th 
chapter of the White Sanhita, Purushamedha consists 
of the sacrifice of a hundred and eighty-four human 
beings ! The Aivamedlia is an orgie execrable enough, 
but this holocaust of human beings, if it was an actual 
sacrifice, strikes us as both terrible and execrable. 
It seems to have been borrowed from the non-Aryan 
cannibal races of the south as some striking similari- 
ties are discernible. In the last verse 22 of chapter 
XXX, eight uncouth men are to be slaughtered in 
sacrifice to Prajapati, viz. one extraordinarily tall, 
short, fat, lean, white, black, hairless and hairy man. 
These enormities of nature were also favourite vio- 
tims with the Aztecs of Mexico as also the R^kshasaa 
of Ceylon, as described in the Conquest of Mexioo 
by Prescott and the Ramiya^ of Vilmiki. The 
Indo-Aryans had by the time of the White Yajarvdbt , 
extended their kingdoms as far as Mitluli and uiipeii> 
>alkan had set in. In the MaMbhinda, JarSsaii^ 
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^ing of Magadha is shown as comtemplating the per- 
formance of a Purushamedha for obtaining the highest 
power ; and ^ri Krishna is shown as saying that Jar5- 
sandha deserved death for the same. Purushamedha, 
therefore, may be looked upon as the wildest and 
most absurd development of the cult of sacrifice and 
there was naturally a revulsion of feeling leading on 
the 'other side to the highest development of the 
VedSnta philosophy. 

In this chapter the next sukta is the well-known 
Purusha-sukta of the B.igveda which does not appear 
in the Black Yajurveda Sanhita. It is a strange appli- 
cation of this philosophic sukta to an actual Purusha- 
medha or human sacrifice. It is probably from this 
application that certain scholars, notably Prof. Raja- 
wade of Poona, look upon this sukta as describing an 
-actual human sacrifice which is described therein as 
an old sacrifice and they believe that human sacrifice 
was an old institution with the Aryans sptoi- 

But we have shown already that this hymn in 
the ^Ligveda is addressed to the highest all-pervading 
Purusha or God and has nothing to do with human 
sacrifice. The creation of the world from Virsta Purusha 
■ox God Manifest is metaphorically looked upon by the 
ILishi as a sacrifice. Sacrifice is an old rite with ^e 
Aryans and even the creation of the world seemed to 
them to be a saaifice of the Manifestlts applicataoBy 
therefore, in the White Yajurveda to an actual hmaaii 
sacrifice, illustrates the inunmrtal mazim of QfljbOo, 
i* What is once rhetoric becomes subsequently 
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It may be objected here that the story of ^uaah* 
tepa belongs to the ^igvedic times and proves tho 
existence of Purushamedha even then. But thia 
story appears to have been elaborated in the times- 
of the Brahmanas after the Vajasaneyi SanhitS was- 
formulated sanctioning and describing Purushmedha^ 
Secondly, the alleged intended sacrifice of his son by 
Harischandra in pursuance of a vow is a different 
thing altogether from the Purushamedha described by 
the White Yajurveda. That story resembles the story 
of Abraham in the Bible, as we will show later when 
speaking of the Aitareya Brahmana which gives it; and 
the Bible story has never been looked upon as showing 
that human sacrifice obtained among the Jews. 

Sacrifice then attained at this time its extremest 
development. Nay, as Macdonell truly observes, it 
became all in all and the correct performance of every 
detail became all important. “ Its power is now so- 
great that it not merely influences but compels the 
the gods to do the will of the sacrificing priest.” Even 
gods, it may further be remarked, obtained god« 
hood, by performing particular sacrifices. And this 
power it derived from the correct pronouncing of the 
pra3ner and the sacrificial mantras. If any wrong 
accent was uttered Indra was believed to strike the 
utterer with his vajra. Mantras again derived their 
power not from their meanings but from their words, 
nay, their sounds. For synonymous words can not bo 
substituted, says the ^tapatha, for the words of any 
mks. The mantras which word includes the i^Uks as 
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well as the prose sacrificial formulas are revealed and 
eternal and the l^istus only saw them as they existed 
from eternity. As Macdonell points out, one is sur- 
prised to find unnecessary words and even sounds in 
Yajurveda mantras. But this is inevitable when once 
the theory is established that mantras have power not 
from their meaning but from their sound. This theory 
seems to have been fully established in the days of 
the White Yajurveda and its Brahmana the ^atapatha. 
It soon led to the compilation of the Atharvaveda, as 
we shall presently show, the mantras of which used 
as charms and spells derive their power from their 
sounds only. We find sometimes strange words used 
in such Atharva verses as VI 16-3 

Hence also arises the necessity of constantly 
re-reciting whole formulas with only the change of 
a word or two, though the repetition strikes us in the 
present age as absurd ; for each rite has to be per- 
formed separately with the full wording of the man- 
tra, only suitably changed, in order that it should be 
efficacious and even legal. Indeed, in many modern 
Council proceedings in India, one bears such formulas 
uttered again and again when the Finance Minister 
puts each item of revenue or expenditure before the 
Council. These Council proceedings in fact strike 
one as a sacrifice and one can well realize how the 
Ho4i, the Adhvaryu and the UdgStri repeated formu- 
-lai^^ver and over again as oblations were offered like 
items of revenue or expenditure, put for sanction. 

Maodonell is, however, we tWk, not right when 

10 
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he says "Not only do we find the four castes firmly 
established, but as one of the later books of the Vaja- 
saneyi Sanhita shows most of the mixed castes known 
in later times are already found to exist ” (p. 1 84). 
The book referred to here is the 30th chapter which 
speaks of Purushamedha. It is a chapter in the Khila 
section of the Sanhita. But keeping this point aside, 
this chapter does not speak of the mixed castes, but of 
the several professions which were then practised. 
The four castes are still the only castes existing and 
the first four caste victims for a human sacrifice are a 
Brahmana, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a ^ndra. Next are 
mentioned a thief, a fighter, a kllba, an iron-worker, a 
harlot, a magadha, a snta, a dancer, an actor and so on. 
Some of these words are difficult to understand, but that 
these are different professions and not mixed castes 
is clear from the last verse 22 of the sukta which 
states that the magadha, gambler, harlot and kliba 
are to be neither ^udra nor Brahmin. This shows 
that a magadha is here looked upon as likely to be a 
Sudra or a Brahmin which can only mean that magadha 
is not here a mixed-caste man but a singer of praises 
in a king’s court. The Bhashyakara Mahidhara here 
adds the gloss, "Caste being restricted with regard 
to these four, the others may be of any of the four 
castes.” Suta would thus be a chariot-driver and 
not a mixed-caste man and might be a Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sadra by caste. It is curious 
that Uvate, the earlier BhSshyakSra, gives no com- 
mentary nn this sukta. MSgadlui, Sata &c. acquired 
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caste-meanings later. Mahidhara, in spite of his 
last gloss, when interpreting Magadha interprets it as 
born in Magadha country or born of a Kshatriya 
woman from a Vaisya male, and Suta as born of a 
Brahmin woman from a Kshatriya. To our mind, the 
last verse makes such interpretation incorrect and 
every one of these words in our view indicates a 
different profession only, the four castes being the 
only castes recognised in Vedic days. Even the 
Atharvaveda speaks of the four castes only as will be 
shown in the chapter on that Veda, 

The history of the growth of the mixed castes 
maybe given here succinctly. Formerly, in Vedic 
times, as even the Manu Smriti lays down, the four 
castes intermarried in the descending order and the 
progeny belonged always to the caste of the father. 
Later on, in Smriti period this rule was restricted to 
the first two wives and the progeny of the dvyantara 
wife was assigned a lower intermediate position. 
Later still, progeny of a wife of a different caste was 
assigned to a mixed caste, later still to the caste of 
the mother and finally in the Bhashya period marriage 
outside one’s caste was altogether prohibited (see 
our History of Medieval Hindu India Vol III p. 395). 

[There is a Sarvanukrama Sutra for the White Yajnrveda 
attribated to Katjayana who is probably the same as 
the author of the Bigveda Sarvanukramapi. Although for 
the Black Yajurveda^ the redting of Biohi, Ohhandas, 
BevatS is not necessary for any mantra (for in fact this is 
nowhere girmi, nor can it be given now as stated already), tlm 
White Yajurveda mantras require such recital and thhss 
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given in this Sarvanukramani Sutra (printed at the end of 
the Nirnayasagar edition). The metres are the same aa 
those detailed for the Rigyeda* indeed the same sutras ara 
repeated here. The Rishis are also the same as those for 
the Rigveda. In each chapter there are verses of many 
authors put together and hence there are many Rishis for 
each chapter and these are given in order in the Sutra, (alpha- 
betical list of these is appended at the end). The Devatas or 
deities are also nearly the same as those in the Rigveda. 
Both Rishis and Devatas are sometimes imaginary like 
Prajapati or Savitri, or Narayana given as Rishis. These have 
no historical importance as in the Rigveda. The Devatas of 
the several metres are given by Katyayana, as mentioned 
even in verses viz. Agni of Gayatri, Savitri of 

Ushnik, Soma of Anus tup, Brihaspati of Brihati, Varuoa 
of Pankti, Indra of Trishtup, Visvedevah of Jagatl, Mitra 
of Viraj, Aruna of Svaraj, Prajapati of Chhandas, Vayu of 
Vichchhandas, Purusha of Dvipada and Brahma of Ekapada, 
He adds ^ all Riks are devoted to Agni, all Yajuhs to Yayu 
( Rudra) and all Samans to Savitri/ This is in some respects 
true. It is difficult to find out which the fifteen mantras are 
which Yajnavalkya obtained from the Sun], 

NOTE;— PERSONS REQUIRED FOR 
PURUSHAMEDHA. 

The details of the persons, 184 in number, required for 
Pnrushamedha given in Adhyaya XXX in detail, are 
interesting as throwing light on the social condition of tho^ 
time; and we give these details in this note for the curioita 
reader. First are mentioned the four caste victims; any 
Brahmin, Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra would do. Next come 
persons following particular professions or of particular 
deecriptions and it is astonishing that women and even boya 
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me mentioned in the list. Some names are unintelligible 
though Mahidhara in his commentary tries to explain them. 
These we give in Sanskrit as they are found, These persons 
are as follows: — a thief, a fighter, a Kliba, an Ayogu (iron- 
finder), a Punschali (whore), a Magadha, a Suta, a dancer, a 
Eebhya, a Strlsakha. a carpenter, a potter’s son, a smith, 
a jeweller, a Vapa (sower), an arrow-maker, a bow-maker, a 
maker of bow-strings, a rop3*maker, a hunter, a dog-keeper ^ 
a Punjishtha boy, a Nishada, a madman, a V ratya, an Unmatta, 
a Pratipada, a gambler, an Akitava, a female bamboo-basket- 
maker, a Kantakakara, a paramour, an Upapati, a Parivitta 
(elder unmarried brother), a Parivividana (younger brother 
marrying before his elder brother), the husband of a younger 
eister married before her elder sister, a dresser, a Smarakari, 
a companion, an Ami rad ha, a giver of flower presents, a 
deformed man, a pigmy, a physician, an astronomer, a teller 
of omens, an assistant of the same, a Prasnavivaka, an ele- 
phant-keeper, a horse-keeper, a cowherd, a shepherd, a goat- 
keeper, a cultivator, a brewer, a house-guard, a treasury- 
guard, a charioteer’s helpmate, a bringer of fuel (from 
forest), a keeper of fire, an Abhishekta ( bath keeper), a 
iood server, a Peshita (scratcher of idols), a Prakarita, an 
Upasekta, an Upamanthita, a washer of clothes, a dyer, a 
man with thievish heart, a tale-bearer (Pisuna), a door- 
keeper, a fellow door-keeper, a servant, a Paridhanaka, a 
eycophant, a horse-rider, a body-guard, a heater of iron, a 
Nisara, a Yokta, an Abhisarta (tracer of thieves), a Viyo- 
.kt^i, a Trishina, a Manashrit, an Anjanakari ( a woman 
who prepares Anjana or black pigment ), a woman who 
makes scabbards, a sterile woman, a mother of twins, a 
mother of dead children, a Paryayini^ a woman who is not 
a mother yet, an Atitvarl, an Atishkadvarl, a Yijarjaia, a 
(white4iaired), an Ajinasandha (joiner of skins), A 
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worker in skins, a Dhaivara (fisherman’s son), a Dasa, a. 
Yainda, a Saushkala, a Margara (hunter’s son), a Kaivarta^ 
an Anda, a Mainala, a Parnaka (Bhil), a Kirata, a Jambhaka, 
a Kimpurusha, a Paulkasa, a Hiranyakara^ a Vanija, a 
Gla'vin, a Sidhmala, a Jagarana (constantly awake), a Svapna 
( sleepy ), a Janavadin, an Apragalbha, a Prachchhida, a 
Kitava (gambler), an Adinavadarsa, a Kalpina, an AdhikaL 
pina, a Sabhasthanu, (these four are connected with gam- 
bling), a Govyachha, a Goghata, a man who begs for cow’s 
flesh, a Charakacharya, a Sailaga, an Artana, a Bhasha, a 
Bahuvadin, a dumb man, an Adambaraghata, a player on 
the vIna, a Tunavadhma, a blower of cauncb, a Vanapa, a 
Darapa. a Punschalu, a Kari, a Sabalya, a Gramanya ( th© 
leader of a village), a Ganaka (village accountant), an Abbi- 
krosaka (village crier), a Vinavada, a Pajiighna, a Tuna- 
vadhma, a Talava, a Pivana, a Pitha-sarpi, a Chandala, a 
Vansanarti, a Khalati, a Khalvata (bald), a green-eyed man, 
a Klirmira, a Kilasa, a man with yellowish white eyes, 
a black-yellowish-eyed man and then the last eight, namely 
one extraordinarily fat, lean, tall, short, white, black, hairless 
and hairy man. The list is long and tiresome. There are 
only three Suta, Bathakara and Maghadha which can be inter- 
preted as meaning mixed castes; but these are plainly chariot- 
driver, chariot-maker, and panegyrist-profession man* 
Low class people of several sorts are mentioned such as Dasa, 
E[aivarta, Dhivara and Ghapdala. Four gambling- house office- 
bearers are mentioned, but what their functions were does 
not appear, the Sabhasthanu probably being the um- 
pire. It is probable that these victims were not actually 
slaughtered. They were bound to the slaughter stakes as 
for slaughter, and after being Upakrita or formally dedi*- 
cated to the respective deities they were released. Tbaia 
is a special deity named for each victim, the ddties 
Ihus 184. They include the four Yugas, the five Salnvatsaraa* 
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imd other imaginary deities. 

It is interesting to note that among the victims appears 
a charakacharya who is to be offered to sin or Dnshkrita. 
If charaka is taken to mean a wandering teacher of the 
Katha and other branches of the Black Yajurveda; this- 
shows either that these itinerant teachers^ mentioned even 
by Patanjali in his Mahabhashya, were really a sinful set of 
men or that there was great enmity between them and the 
followers of the White Yajurveda. It is necessary to point 
out that the Taittiriya Brahmana also mentions this victim 
and to the same deity viz the deity of sin (Kanda III 16). 
Now Uvata and Mahidhara in their Bhashyas on Vajasaneyi 
Samhita merely explain charakacharya as 
while Say ana commenting on the same word in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana interprets it as Nay he 

interprets also differently as Sayana 

clearly gives another interpretation to prevent a charaka 
school teacher from incurring disrepute. 



XII THE ATHARVAVEDA. 


The last and the latest Veda is the Atharvaveda. 
That it is not included in the Tra3'lvidya is the best 
proof of its late origin. Yet many of the hymns con- 
tained in the Atharvaveda are as old as the Rigvedic 
hymns. Indeed, some of them are taken from the 
Rigveda itself with alterations consciously or uncon- 
sciously made, such as the well-known Purusha-sukta 
or the hymn to the waters “ Apo hi shtha” &c.. This 
Veda chiefly contains mantras used in witch-craft or 
sorcery, in the curing of diseases, for destruction of 
enSlllies, giving encouragement to fighting warrriors 
and so on. These mantras must have been in use 
from old times, but they were not taken in the three 
earlier Vedas compiled by VySsa, for the obvious rea- 
son that their use was for mundane purposes. Indeed 
Sayana observes in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Atharvaveda thit the three earlier Vedas 
are for spiritual ends while the fourth and last Atharva- 
Teda is for both worldly and higher purposes. In the 
tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, there are a few hymns 
no doubt intended for earthly use such as the hum- 
bling of a co-wife. But the Atharvaveda mainly con- 
sists of such hymns and only subsidiarily contains 
hymns intended solely for sacrificial or spiritual pur- 
poses. This Veda, therefore, contains, no doubt, masir 
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old hymns ; but its compilation was unquestionably 
made later than that of the other three Vedas. Vyasa 
cannot be its compiler though later tradition started 
after the Mahabharata, as given in Vishnu Purina; 
ascribes its compilation to Vyasa and Sumantu is sup- 
posed to be that pupil of his to whom this Veda was 
specially entrusted. If a surmise is to be made as to 
who its compiler was, it may be suggested that Pippa- 
lada was the first compiler of this Veda.* From a 
story in the Puranas, it appears that PippalSda was a 
sister’s son to Yajnavalkya who was sister’s son to 
Vaisampayana. It is probable that Pippalada, on see- 
ing that Yajnavalkya formulated a new Veda viz,, the 
Vajaseneyi Samhita, in protest against VaisampSyana, 
was himself emboldened and he formulated the 
Atharvaveda by bringing together the incantation 
mantras and by borrowing certain mantras from the 
?.igveda for ritual purposes in the same way aa 
Yajnavalkya had borrowed some mantras from the 
old Taittiriya Samhita. That these incantation mantras 
were used by Xhgirasa sages and by Atharvanas was 
well known. The name ‘Atharvahgirasah’ or simply i 
Atharvanas or Angirasas denoted usually, in Vedic days » 
even, sorcerers or magicians, a meaning which re*f 
oieves great support from the evil reputation of Magi i 
'priests in Persia. Angirasas are said to be dreadful in 1 

* MBh V. 19 (5-8) mention! that Ahgirai composed the whola 
Teda and propitiated Indra who declared that the Veda would bo 
JcDOwn as AtharrShgirasah and that Ahgiras would have an db- 
iatidn in sacrifices. 
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a i^gvedic hymn (X 108,10) even. The name which 
this fourth Veda was given was thus first Atharvahgi- 
rasah or Ahgirasa and later Atharva onlyw 

The Atharvaveda gives its own name as Athar- 
vahgirasah along with the names of the other Vedas in. 
X 7, 20. i 

Here and in one or two other places we 
have a mention of the fourth Veda as AtharvShgirasah 
and XIX 54,5 mentions Atharva and Ahgiras separately 
3pi^l^i%/^:)thus showing that Atharvan 
and Angiras were distinct personalities connected 
with the magical mantras. Bloomfield makes a dis- 
tinction between the two sets, holding that Atharvana 
mantras were for good purposes while the Ahgirasa 
mantras were for evil. And the evil reputation of 
the Ahgirasa priests or mantras is attested to even by 
the lligvedic verse noted above. But gradually the 
name of Ahgirasa dropped out and thenceforth this 
Veda is generally known, even from the times of the 
BrShmanas, as Atharva-veda. Thus the Chhandogya 
Upnishad speaks of it along with iligveda, Yajurveda 
and SSmaveda as Atharva-Veda. The reason seems 
to be that Ahgirasas are the composers of many good 
hymns also in the ^igveda. Indeed there is a whole 
book of the Ahgirasas, Bb3radv3ja and others, in the 
^gveda. Their composing mantras or incantatione 
for evil purposes was by and by forgotten. Brihas- 
pati became the priest of the gods and he too must, 
have composed mantras for doing evil to the Asuras. 
It is a remarkable thing that in the whole of the llig"' 
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veda there is no hymn by Atharvan. He seems to 
have composed mantras solely for secular purposes 
even though they might have been for doing good,, 
such as antidotes against snake-poison and so on. His 
name, therefore, was restricted to this Veda gradually 
though in §.igvedic days Atharvan and Ahgiras were 
both known as composers of magic spells. A third 
^shi appears also in the Atharva-veda as the com- 
poser of magic spells viz., Bhrigu and the Bhrigus 
must also have associated themselves with the Ahgi- 
rasas in these practices. But their name also dropped 
out like that of the Ahgirasas and for the same rea- 
son ; and the name Atharvana finally remained as the 
name of this Veda. It is interesting to note that the 
Mahabharata in a remarkable sloka mentions the four 
original stocks of Brahmin families as Bhrigu, Angiras,. 
Kashyapa and Vasishtha. The Atharvanas thus never 
seem to have come into India, for their name is not 
included in this list of four, nor is it included in the 
list of the seven great l^ishis. Nor is it to be found, 
in the gotra-pravara chapters of the Srauta Sutras. 
There are no Brahmins, so far as we know, who have 
Atharvan for their gotra or pravara ]^ishi, though 
many have Bhrigu and Ahgiras. The Atharvanas^. 
therefore, it seems, remained outside India and the 
&ct that the word Athravan means a priest in Zend- 
Avesta strengthens the view that they remained in. 
PerBia. This may also account for the fact that no- 
h^rnm by Atharvan app^rs inthe^gveda, Yajurveda. 
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or Samaveda.* After the promulgation of the Vgjasa- 
neyi Samhita, PippalSda probably put together the 
magic spells which were still current in India, though 
not considered religious and gave status to them by 
adding some philosophical, ceremonial and sacrificial 
suktas. According to this view, the date of such' 
•compilation would be from about 3000 to 2500 B. C. 
i. e., after that of the Satapatha Brahmana composed 
by Yajnavalkya and before that of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad which distinctly shows that the Atharvana 
Veda was already enunciated. 

This compilation in course of time split into 
different recensions said to be nine, but two of these 

* There are two hymns in Rigveda Mandala X ascribed to 
Bhishak Xtharvaria and Brihaddiva Atharvaria viz. 97 and 120. 
The first hymn is addressed to Oshadhis ( plants ) generally and 
the name Bhishak appears in one verse of it. It probably means 
a physician only. The hymn is not of the nature of a spell and 
medicine, as we know, subsequently became an adjunct of tho 
Rigveda. The second hymn ( 120 ) is by Brihaddiva Xtharvaija 
and is addressed to Indra. The name Bpihaddiva with Xthar- 
vapa added is also mentioned in the last verse of it. The word 
Jitharvapa SSyana explains as a son of Atharvan. We have, 
however, no hymn by Atharvan himself in the Rigveda and this 
hymn by one of his sons is the only hymn by an Atharvana found 
in the Rigveda. 

But the sage Atharvan is mentioned in the Vedas as a 
very ancient sage, as one who first kindled fire. He, therefore, is 
a real being and belongs to the time when the Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians were together in their ancient common home. The j 
Iranians have preserved fire from that time and also the ward| 
Athravao meaning a fire-priest. Probably in India other sagem 
Icindled fire and even kings and their names were given to thesw 

which perhaps were, like the Iranian fire, long kept up. | 
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are well knowa> viz. the PippalSda or the Kashmireaa. 
and the ^unakiya or the southern > the latter being 
chiefly current in Gujarat and Maharashtra. This latter 
has been published in several places and has been, 
carefully scrutinized by scholars western and eastern. 
The Pippalada recension has not yet been published 
but a birch-bark manuscript has been found, unfortu- 
nately with the first leaf wanting. The Mahabhashya 
of Pantanjali mentions “§am no devi” etc. as the first 
mantra in the Atharvaveda ; but it is not the first 
mantra in the Saunakiya recension as it is found and 
recited in southern India. Now the first page of the 
Pippalada recension manuscript being wanting, 
it cannot definitely be stated if that mantra is at 
the beginning of the Pippalada recension, though it 
is generally believed that it is so. As the Upakarma 
ceremony among the i^igveda as also other Veda 
Brahmins, when reciting the first mantra of each Veda, 
does recite this mantra still as the first verse of the 
Atharvaveda, the Mahabhashya tradition is indubita- 
bly correct and this shows that the ^aunakiya recen- 
sion was not known to Patanjali. The PippalSda 
recension seems really to be the earlier one for other 
reasons also, as will appear later on. The mantra 
**§am no devi” &c. is in the 6th hymn of the first book, 
in the Saunakiya recension. 

European scholars have studied this Veda with 
their usual thoroughness and Indian scholars from 
ancient times down to the present have also done the 
same. For there is a PrStisSkhya of tins Veda/ as- 
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^Iso two Anukramanis, the earlier one being called 
PanchapatalikS. There are two Sutras attached to this 
Veda viz. the K^jigika Sutra and the VaitSna Sutra and 
one Brahmana viz. the Gopatha. Of these we shall 
speak later on in detail ; but these discuss the Athar- 
vaveda in full detail and help in many ways modern 
scholars as they helped Sayana who wrote a Bhasya 
on this Veda about 1400 A.D. S. P. Pandit edited this 
Bhashya in 1890 in India and Roth, Whitney, Bloom- 
field and others in the west have also published the 
Saunaklya text and even translated it. With the help 
of these guides it is possible to discuss the various 
topics concerning this Veda such as its extent, its for- 
mation, its Rishis, its DevatSs and so on. These writers 
mainly discuss the Atharvaveda in the Saunaklya 
recension and not the Pippalada one, though 
Whitney has also compared the two recensions care- 
fully and pointed out their differences. We have not 
the advantage of looking into this recension and we 
will confine our remarks to the Saunaklya recension. 

The Saunaklya recension of the Atharvaveda is 
divided into twenty books called Kandas divided into 
Anuvfikas and the latter into suktas in all about 730. 
We say ‘about’ explicitly to show that there is a ^ver- 
gence of editions in this respect. Bloomfield gives 
this number as 730; but Pandit’s edition gives the 
number as 759 while in the Ajmer edition the number 
isTSl and Whitney gives the number as 598. It seems 
that the number is increased or reduced accordit^; as 
the editor splits up individual sfiktas into two dr more 
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according to the ascription or Viniyoga of the parts to 
different purposes. The matter, however, in all the 
editions is apparently the same. Similarly the number 
of ^iks (verses) or mantras is given as 6000 by Bloom- 
field (probably in round figures), while Whitney gives 
the number as 5038 (p. c. XLVII). Here alsQ proba- 
bly the number differs owing to the combining or 
splitting up of verses. It is clear that the Anukramanis 
have not counted the exact number of suktas or of 
verses for this Veda as they did for the Sakala recen- 
sion of the j^igveda, the number of suktas in which 
is uniformly given as 1017 and of verses as 10580^, 
In Pandit’s introduction we find that several Gujarat 
manuscripts give the number of verses as 6015 while 
one gives the Grantha-SahkhyS as 6630. As Grantha 

according to modern Sanskrit writers, means 52 letters 
this gives the figure for letters as 6680x32=2,13,760/ 
wliile the number of letters for the i^igveda is 4,32,000. 
The number of Jiymns and of letters for the Atharva- 
veda as compared with the §.igveda shows that its ex- 
tent exceeds one-half of the latter by a small quantity. 
The twenty Kandas again have been divided into four 
sets or PrapSthakas, the first containing seven, the 
next eighth to twelfth, the third thirteenth to eigh- 
teenth and the fourth the last two. The apparent plan 
of the compiler of this Veda shows itself in this 
arrangement. The last two books are practically a 
Khila portion and did not probably form part of the 
first compilation. Leaving these out of view, we find 
that the first seven KS^das contiun short hymns on 
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miscellaneous subjects and these again are arranged 
in this order viz. the first book contains hymns of four 
verses, the second of five and so on to the fifth whicft 
contains hymns consisting of eight verses. The sixth, 
book contains hymns of three verses and the seventh, 
of one verse only. This is the rule, there being ex- 
ceptions here and there which are looked upon by the 
Anukramapis as Vikriti or abnormal. The second set 
of books VIII to XII contains long hymns of a mis- 
cellaneous character while the third set XIII to XVIII 
contains long hymns on one subject each. Thus book 
XIII is called Rohita Kanda because it has hymns 
addressed to the red sun ; Book XIV is called Vivaha 
Kanda, consisting as it does of two hymns on the 
marriage ceremony. Book XV is called Vratya Kanda 
S3 it contains hymns addressed to Vratya; what 
Vratya is it is difficult to decide as both Sayana and 
Whitney do not explain it ; but it is certainly not the 
VrStya of the Smritis viz. Aryans devoid of the Sans- 
kara of Upanayana.* Book XVI is on bad dreams 
and book XVII has one hymn addressed to Vishasahi 
or the Trenchant One. Book XVIII is called Yama- 
KSpda and it contains many hymns to be recited at 
funeral ceremonies. This Kinds is looked upon as : 
inauspicious and is not learnt by heart by Vaidikas.. 
That the first or original compilation was of this ex- 
tent and in this order is apparent from hymn 23 of 
the nineteenth KSn^ which is plainly supplementary. 
TMs hymn gives in a way the contents of the Athuva- 

* Yr Itya sppean to JBeaa Imi* 
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veda and describes its l^ishis in the manner used by 
the Asvalayana Grihya-Sutra viz. ^atarchins. MSdhya- 
mas, Kshudrasuktas and MahSsuktas as follows.- 

‘Svaha’ to the Rishis ( or suktas ) of 4 verses from 
among the Atharvanas, of five verses and so on up 
to ^.ishis of eighteen verses ; then ‘Svaha to the nine- 
teen and the twenty, again SvSha to the great KSnda 
to those of three verses, of one verse, to the insigni- 
ficant (Kshudra), of less than one verse.’ This descrip- 
tion is intended to apply to the first twelve Kandas. 
For the next five are hereafter described by their 
names and the number of their hymns as follows:- 
<Svaha to the Rohita hymns (XIII), to the hymns (two) 
of Surya (XIV), to the two VrStya hymns, (XV) to the 
two Prajapati hymns (XVI), to the Vishasahi hymn 
(XVII), to the Mahgalika hymns (XVIII). The duel 
number of Vratya and PrajSpati hymns does not 
correspond to the existing hymns in these Kandas. 
But as the number is siguificantlj correct of the 
other KSndas, it is probable that the number of 
hymns in these two Kandas has increased after the 
addition of this nineteenth Kanda. The hymns of 
this (XIX) KSnda, according to Whitney, are distrib- 
uted over other Kandas in the Pippalada recension, 
l^oomfield has pointed out that with the exception 
of the Kuntapa suktas, the hymns of the twentieth 
KS^da are all taken out of the Kigveda, being required 
for recitation at the Soma sacrifice as ^astras and 
Stotras according to the VaitSna Sutra. About 1200 of 

the Atiiarva mantras in all are taken from the {Ligveda 
11 
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chiefly from the tenth, first and eighth books ; and of 
the i 43 hymns of Book XX, all but ten are taken 
bodily without any change ( Macd. p. 186 ). 

THE §ISHIS OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 

The above noted hymn XIX, 23 is distinctly a 
later hymn, describing the Atharva SanhitS with its 
hymns as it nearly is to-day. It mentions no names 
of the ]^shis of the suktas but uses the general term 
"Atharvapa" as it subsequently was assigned to the 
^ishis of this Veda, supplementing the names of 
Angirasa and Bhrigu. Here these l^ishis are collec* 
lively called Atharvana. The SSyana-BhSshya as 
published by Pandit gives no names of the ilishis or 
seers of the several hymns ; and the Ajmer edition 
also gives no names of seers. The Gopatha BrShmana 
story given in the beginning of the BrShmana that 
BrahmS first created Bhrigu from his sweat and Bhrigu 
became Alharvan and the latter became Ahgiras, that 
Atharvan performed austerities and twenty Atharvana 
llishis were born viz., those of one verse, of two verses 
and so on and these saw the Angirasa mantras. ''The « 
Iglishis being twenty the Veda was also divided into ■ 
twenty Kindas”. This story is no doubt absurd as the I 
twenty ESndas are not each of a separate Itishi and 
it has been properly rejected by Bloomfield as a later 
one. But all the same the story belongs to the Gopatim 
BrShmana which, though a very late production, 
not be later than the Sar^nukramanils, the «ddir 
BanchapatalikS and the later bigger one. It 
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therefore, probable that for a long time the |Lishit of 
the h3rmn9 were called generally Atharvapas or Athar- 
-yan and Angirasa with the addition of Bhrigu and 
Brahman here and there. The dates of these two 
Ankramanis are not known; but apparently they are 
later than even the SSyana BhSshya which could not 
have ignored them. The BhSshya doss not, therefore, 
;give the ^.ishis of individial suktas ; but Whitney in 
his translation of the Atharvaveda gives the l^ishis of 
the suktas from the Sarvanukramanis. These ^ishi 
names are very often fancied and fanciful like Uch? 
ohhochana, Unmochana &c. The names of the ^ishis 
of the suktas which are taken from the B.igveda are 
taken naturally enough from that Veda, such as Sin> 
dhudvipa the name of the author of the sukca 'Sam no 
•devi’ ; but this is not necessarily always the case. 
Even in the i^igveda, the IS^ishi name is sometimes 
coined from the contents of the hymn ; as for example 
NSrayaua, the name of the l^ishi of the popular Pura* 
^hasukta ( X, 90 ) or SuryS the name of the $.ishi of 
the wedding hymn ( X, 85 ). These names are the 
:same in A. V. This method of coining names is 
-oftener followed by the SarvSnukramanis in assigning 
authors to the hymns of the Atharvaveda and hymns 
:are assigned to Brahman, PrajSpati, Yama &c. XIX, 
13 is assigned to Apratiratha (the matchlesss wartiar), 
a coined name assigned to the author of the same 
hymn in the ^igveda ( X 103 ) also. Hymns agmnat 
anake poison are naturally enough assigned to Gantt* 
man meaning the heavenly eagle. The total numh^ 
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of ftishis mentioned in the Anukarmanis is not large 
and Whitney has given an index of these names^ 
which will be found in our general index of ^ishis 
given at the end. It is remarkable that for the 
VrStya hymns no Elishi is assigned and that the Elishi 
assigned to the funeral hymn is Atharvan. There 
are 175 hymns assigned to Atharvan and 100 hymns 
assigned to Brahman ( Whitney p. 1038) and hence 
also this Veda may have been called Atharvaveda or 
Brahmaveda. The hymns assigned to Atharvangiras^ 
are only 17 and to Angiras 15. This will also ex- 
plain why these names as denoting this Veda subse- 
quently fell out of use. ( Atharvangirasa may be ex" 
plained as a Dvandva compound, meaning Atharvan 
and Angiras, or more properly perhaps as AtharvSna 
the same as Angirasa ( Karmadharaya ). Curiously 
enough, three hymns against worms are ascribed to 
Kanva as also three for winning the love of a woman. 
Four hymns for success in gambling are ascribed tn 
BSdarSyani. It may, however, be noted that there 
are very few names of Rigvedic fame in the list of 
these Rishis. Vasishtha, Gritsamada and so on are 
conspicuous by their absence. There are one or two 
hymns only assigned to Visvamitra and Kasyapa wha 
may have composed some magic spells against evil. 
The GSyatri of Visvamitra is strangely enough not to 
be found in the Atharvaveda. The ^’gvedic ^h'shis 
, are, however, respectfully remembered among the 
|names or Pitris in the funeral KS^^a ( XVIII 3 15— 
1 16 ) viz., Kanva, Kaksh!v3n, Purunidha, Agastya,. 
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Jftinadagni, Atri, Kasyapa and Vamadeva.* This is 
natural as the ^igvedic l^ishis and the l^igveda as 
also Yajuh and SSman were honoured by all Brahmins 
in Vedic timesi no difference baaed on Veda having 
till then arisen among Brahmins. 

METRES. 

The Atharvaveda consists chiefly of verses but 
there is considerable prose in it also, very often in 
the BrShmana style repeating words again and again. 
The verses are generally in the Anushtup metre, 
<5ayatri and Trishtup also occurring now and then* 
It is remarkable that the seven chief metres of Vedic 
poetry are given by name in XIX and a hymn of 
the eighth Kanda (VIII 5-9) gives the number of 
syllables in them increasing by four successively. 
That the Vedic poets must have been conversant 
with the different names and the quantities of the 
metres they used goes without question ; but this re- 
ierence in the hymn to the several metres and their 
differing syllables and certain irregularities in them 
shows that there was already a deal of study in 
prosody. It seems that the longer metres of more 
than 48 syllables, Dhriti &c. were not yet recognised 
though stray examples of them do occur in the 
ireda. The metrical composition of the Atharva 
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hymns is, however, irregular and not finished like- 
that of the ^ligvedic hymns. 

DEITY AND ASCRIPTION. 

The deities ( DevatSs ) of the several hymns* 
and their ascription (Viniyoga) are also given in the 
two Anukramanis and they are also given in Sayana’s 
BhSshya from the Sutras and various other sources. 
The deities are the usual Vedic ones, Indra, Varuna, 

: Agni, Surya and so on. But there are many hymns 
in which the deities are quite different being earthly" 
obejects and are not inferable from the contents or 
their Viniyoga or ascription ; they must have been 
given by the Sutras and the Anukramanis from 
actual practice as also from contents though not 
always suggested by them. As stated already, the 
hymns to be used solely for sacrifice are very few. 
Most of the Atharvavedic hymns are used as spells or 
incantations for various purposes which are grouped 
under distinct heads by writers as follows; — I 
Bhaishajyani or hymns for medical purposes, II 
AyushySni for long life. III AbhichSrakS^i for 
sorcery, IV KritySpratiharanSni for destroying the 
sorceries of others, V StrikarmSni for securing the love 
of women, VI RajakarmSni relating to royalty such 
as for coronation, battles &c, VII SaumannasySni for 
securing one*mindedaess or influencing assemblies^ 
VIII for prosperity in agriculture, cattle &c. and IX. 
for expiation of sins. There are some highly pIulo« 
sophical and theosophical hymns also, es^cially ia 
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the tenth KSnda which explain why four out of the 
ten chief Upanishads are attached to this Veda. 
These various purposes are served not only by recit- 
ing these hymns as spells but by using certain herba 
also and this embodies the earliest attempts at medi- 
cine. There is one hymn in XIX reciting the Naksha- 
tras which is an advance on the Nakshatra sukta of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita as it mentions Abhijit. The 
list, however, begins with the usual KrittikSs. XIX 8 
the next hymn actually states that the mansions Of 
moon are 28 and also mentions Yogas, while the next 
(XIX 9) mentions Ulkas or shooting stars and other 
astronomical phenomena with their astrological evil 
prognostications.* This Kanda is a later addition and 
these facts therein are a further proof of its lateness. 

ATHARVAVEDA AS HISTORY. 

The hymns of the Atharvaveda are mostly spells- 
and incantations and hence they contain very few 
facts which can be of historical interest. We rarely 
come across such a statement as is contained in V 19 

ii. These hymns extend- 
ing over a very long period of Indo-Aryan history 
however, show the social condition of the people 
during that long period. The Indo-Aryans had ad- 
vanced as far as Magadha and Anga which are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in a hymn ( V 22 } against fever 
called Takman in this Veda. Takman is <^led upoa. 

* T. 5T 513 RSI fm: U 

5t tf 5TS?er: 5ti % « 9. 
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to depart into “Magadha and Anga” on the east and 
into “Gandhara, Mujavat (Mt) and Balhika beyond.’ 
\This shows that the Aryan land extended from G§n- 
idhSra on the west to Anga on the east. Balhika in 
this hymn is said to be beyond Mujavat and thus 
Gindhara was probably included in the Aryan land. 
The disease prevalent in this Indo-Aryan land was 
fever as now and it is asked to depart beyond its limits 
and go to its own habitat viz. Mujavat, Balhika and 
MahSvrisha; aii^i i «n^5nfr- 

iiHii ( What this tract 

is cannot be determined; but Balhika is modern 
Balkh). It is curious to find that in one verse of 
this hymn (V 22, 7), Takman is asked to go to a ^udra 
fat woman and shake her. 

I ^(1^ II It seems that 

malarial fevers prevailed more among the ^udras in 
the Indo-Aryan land than among the Aryan people. 

This and several other hymns chiefly show that 
the people were divided into four castes. The tnree 
higher castes, together called Arya, being sharply divid- 
ed from the fourth called Sudra. The Aryas, how- 
ever, did not at this time hate or oppress the Madras 
and blessings are invoked on both Arya and ^udra 
^ ( XIX 6 ). The Kshatriya 

and Vaisya are mentioned in IV 22 and Indra is ask- 
ed to make them prosperous. ViS are the settled 
agriculturist Aryans and form the subjects and the 
king, a Kshatriya, is their ruler. Brahmins who are 
mentioned in several hymns had by this tune begqii to 
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t>e hated or oppressed by kings and one hymn (V 19) 
•contains several imprecations against such oppressors, 
icings and nations where Brahmins are oppressed do 
not prosper.’’ tut ^ I 

5iii^ *151 n (V 9-6). This persecution ol 
the Brahmins was a natural result of their sacred posi- 
tion and it characterised social relations in later days 
probably, later even than the days of the BrShmanas. 
The cow was specially prized and revered. A long 
hymn (XII 4) praises the cow, here called Vas5; and 
^ifts of cows to Brahmins are also praised. The Indo- 
Aryaus, as stated before, were already divided into 
three castes and the Sudra, fourth caste, devoted to 
the service of the three had already, in l^igvedic later 
■days, been included in the state or RSstra. The 
intermediate castes are, however, not mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda and they appear to be a still later 
social development. 

The Indo-Aryans were still an argicultural people 
nnd the Atharvaveda still prays for prosperity in 
-agriculture, horses and cattle. The people, gener- 
■ally called Vi^ or subjects, were ruled by kings who 
were apparently elected and there are hymns for the 
■coronation of kings and for the return of exiled kings. 
The states, which were always small, were not called 
Idngdoms or RSjyaa but Rashtras ( as in XIX 24 ) 
which shows that the people were still powerful. 
The kings were, however, forceful and specud cere- 
tnonies were performed to make them so, such as tiie 
iftstemog of a maui or jewel and of daibha C^JX 27 to ^ 
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33). The last hymn of XIX mentions RSjasuya. These- 
kings often fought amongst themselves and also with 
1 non-Aryan enemies. The cousins or BhrStrivyas are- 
* often spoken of as enemies and may be identified, 
with the Asuras or Persians. Nila-lohita [is supposed 
to kill the Bhratrivya with his Nila or blue portion, 
and enemies with the red, 

n ( XV 1-8 ). These Bhratrivyas may be 

their own brother Indo-Aryan kings. 

, Turning to the social condition of the people, we 
; find the marriage customs still the same as in Rigvedic 
I times though the marriage hymns disclose a few 
changes. Indeed the marriage sukta of the Rigveda 
‘(X 85) is taken bodily in the Atharvaveda but with 
some important changes and is extended into two 
long sSktas with 64 and 75 verses forming the whole 
I KSnda XIV. The taking of the hand of the bride by 
the bridegroom is, as before, the most important 
ceremony and the gift of the bride rests with her 
] father, the bridegroom going to him to sue for her^ 

■ But the taking of the bride’s hand appears to take 
place at her house as now and not at the bridegroom’s, 
house, as the bridal procession, the most gorgeous, 
function, is mentioned again. Curiously enough, the^ 
Atharvaveda sukta omits the prayer for ten sons ap- 
pearing in the Jligveda sukta. The blemish attaching 
to the garment worn by the bride at the time of" 
marriage still remains. The consummation mantras 
-are included in the Atharva marriage hymn and it. 
seems that the consummation of marriage took places 
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soon after marriage. Many more mantras are to be 
repeated and cows and kambals are to be gifted for 
securing long life and progeny to the couple. 

KSnda XVIII relates to the funeral cer emonies 
and begins with the praise of the "wOTld beyond and 
Yama, the king of the dead. The ancient forefathers, 
the Angirasas, the Navagvas, the Atharvans and good 
Bhrigus* are remembered, as also VivasvSn in verses 
which appear in §.igveda also (X 14, 6 ). The 
hymns in this KSnda have many verses common to 
the lligveda though there are many in addition. Dead 1 
bodies were usually burnt; but the Anagnidagdhas | 
are also spoken of. The widow sitting by the side ! 
of the dead body of her husband on the funeral pyre 
in response to the old custom of 5a^it is also referred 
to here and is asked to come down. The Kanda 
brings together all the mantras to be recited at the 
funeral ceremony; and the SrSddhas end with namas- 
k§ras to all Pitris or forefathers. 

The following passages regarding the Atharva* 
veda from Macdonell attract the attention of the 
reader. “ The spirit which breathes in it is that of a 
prehistoric age. A few of its actual charms probably 
date with little modification from the Indo-European 
period ; for, as Adalbert Kuhn has shown, some of its- 
spells for curing bodily ailments agree in purpose and. 

♦ sr: i 

II XVIII, 58-59. 

^ ^ ii xvili, 8-i, 
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content, as well as to some extent in form, with cer- 
tain old German, Lettic and Russian charms.” “It 
contains more theosophic matter than any of the 
other ^nhitas. For the history of civilization, it is 
on the whole more interesting and important than 
the Rigveda itself ” ( p. 186 ) 

“In Patanj all’s Mahabhashya the Atharvaveda had 
already attained to such an assured position that it is 
even cited at the head of the Vedas and occasionally 
as their only representative” ( p. 189 ). 

“Among the cosmogonic and theosophic hymns, 
the finest is a long one of sixty-three stands 
addressed to the earth ( XII 1 ). The following will 
give some idea of its contents and style. 

“The earth on whom with clamour loud 
Those that are mortal sing and dance ; 

On whom they fight in battle fierce, 

This earth shall drive away from us our foemen 
And she shall make us free from all our rivals.” 
The hymn to Varuna (IV 1 6) exalts divine omni- 
science in a strain unequalled in any other Vedic poem. 
‘This earth is all King Varuna’s dominion 
And that broad sky whose bounds are distant; 
The loins of Varuna arc these two oceans. 

Yet in this drop of water he is hidden. 

He that should fiee beyond the heaven 
Would not escape King Varuna’s attention ; 
His spies come hither from the sky descending 
With all their thousand eyes the earth 

surveying” (p. 2C)(>-l), 
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Certain queer statements in the Atharvaveda may 
finally be noticed. The epithet Nllalohita is explained 
by stating that ^\a’s belly is blue and his back is 
red ( ?gjj; XVI 7 ). This description 

applies to the rainbow. The Rathantara SSman is 
placed in the east, Yajnayajniya and Vamadevya in 
the south, Valriipa and Vairaj in the west and §yeta 
and Naudhasa in the north. In XV 14 Maruts are 
placed in the east and India in the south. What 
Jangida is which is invoked in XX 34 and 35 for 
protection and for killing of enemies is an enigma. 
SSyana explains it as ( a kind of herb ). It 

may be noted that Purusba-sukta appears in this 
Veda as XIX 6 with a few changes among which is 
that the Nakshatras including Abhijit 
are mentioned in XIX 7 and that Itihasa, Purana, 
Gatha and Nara^ansis are usually mentioned with ^ik, 
Yajuh and Saman. 

NOTE 1— THE KUNTAPA SUKTAS. 

The Rontapa suktas are given in the Atharvaveda 
chapter xy ( 127-136 ). They are not found in the Jligveda 
Sakala sanhita as we have it. They must have been taken by 
the compiler of the twentieth chapter of the Atharvaveda 
which, as we have said, was added later on for sacrificial 
purposes, from some other Sakha of the ^igveda or from a 
khila as supposed by Sayana. That they are required for sacri- 
ficial purposes is certain from Aitareya VI 32, 33 and 
KaoshitaM XXX 6. The former does not use the word 
Suntapa but the latter does. The former, however, ^v^ the 
partkalar names of the parts NarSSansa, Baibhi, Karavya 
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Parikshitija and so on which are assigned to them from 
actual words used in the verses. The Gopatha Brahmana 
follows here the Kaushitaki almost word for word and 
with certain additions such as an explanation of the name 
Kuntapa as will be noted in the section on Brahmanas. 
Whether the Atharva compilation is referred to here 
in the Aitareya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas or whether 
these quote from floating materials or from another 
Sakha of the Rigveda^ it is difficult to decide. It is 
possible to suggest that the Atharvaveda compilation is 
earlier than Kaushitaki alias Samkhayana at leasts as it 
gives the name Kuntapa 5 and even the Aitareya which, though 
it does not give the name Kuntapa, gives the names of the 
component parts of the hymn, the mentioning of the name 
Kuntapa not being absolutely necessary. But we find in 
Kaushitai ( IV 10 , 11 ) a mention of three Vedas only by 
name and the fourth priest Brahman is shown as knowing 
and working with the aid of these three Vedas only as in the 
Batapatha. The mention of Kuntapa hymns and the name 
Kuntapa, therefore, lead to no conclusion as to priority. 

Note 2— THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF 
THE ATHARVAVEDA. 

We have taken the date of the compilation of the, 
Atharvaveda to lie between the date of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (c. 3000 B.O.) and the date of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad ( c. 2500, B.O. ). Our dates of these two works 
are much earlier than the ones assigned to them by European 
scholars and we will give the detailed arguments for owr 
dates when we come to speak of these works. We will 
simply show here how the Atharvaveda comjj^iaan must ho 
placed after the composition of the datapaths and beloro that 
the Ohhlndogya Upanishad. 
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The latter work distinctly mentions, as stated already, 
^igveda, Yajarveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda and in tMs 
•order. The Sathapatha in its original extent viz. upto the 
tenth Kanda does not mention the Atharvaveda but mentione 
the other three Vedas. Bloomfield in his introduction to the 
translation of Atharvaveda in Max Mullar^s Oriental Series 
las collected together all the references to the Atharvaveda 
in Vedic literature, thus laying researchers inVedic literature 
under great obligation ; and we will draw upon them freely 
in this note in addition to those we have come across. Most of 
the suktas of the Atharvaveda which, as we have shown, are 
generally spells, were undoubtedly in existence long before 
the compilation of the Atharvaveda was made. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the Atharvaveda itself speaks of these 
spells in some of its hymns as Atharvahgirasah along with 
9ik, Yajuh and Saman (A X 7, 20 See. verse 

4ilready quoted.) 

The three-fold division of sacred utterances as Bik, Yajuh 
and Saman was known even before theBigveda was compiled, 
from the well-known Bik in Purashasukta. I 

I* It seems there was also 

* Swami DaySnand interprets the word ChhandSnsi in the 
above verse differently. He thinks it refers to the Atharvaveda 
and thus holds that all the four Vedas are indicated in this verse. 
In support is quoted Gopatha I L wherein the chhandas of 
Atharvaveda is given as ‘SafvSpi OhhandSnsi*. The wording 
of this verse is no doubt a little ambiguous. But if we believe 
that the Atharvaveda was not compiled at the time of the 
Purusha-sUkta, indeed not even the three other Vedas, we must 
interpret this verse differently. The word ohhandSnsi can not be 
taken to mean metres ; being placed along with ^ik, SSman and 
Yajuh, it cannot mean metres. We have interpreted the verse 
as follows — '*Froni that all embracing sacrifice were produced 
^rst the SSman Biks ( verses ) : from it were produced the 
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then a fourth division viz. of spells and incantations 
which was known as Atharvanas, Xngirasas or both 
together. The first three, however, are usually men- 
tioned as in A YJl 54, 2, XI 6, 14, Xn i, 38, XV 3, 68 ; 
and it seems clear that their compilation was also already^ 
made before that of the fourth ; for the word Veda clearly 
occurs in A VII 54-2 as applied to these three in the sense 
of a religious compilation ^ ^ 1 W 

It is interesting to trace how tho 
word Veda gradually changed its meaning. Herein this verso 
(A VII 54, 2) it appears to be restricted to the three Vedas. 
But in the Satapatha Brahmana, even in Kanda XIII, the 
word means merely a branch of knowledge and is applied to 
different branches. This passage in Satapatha XIII 4-3 de- 

ChhandSnsi and from it was also produced the Yajuh or sacrificial 
formula”. ChhandSnsi should naturally mean thus the metrical 
utterances ; being different from verses sung they would refer to 
the ordinary Riks. This word Chhandas is thus not indicative of 
any Vedic compilation. It is an old Aryan word, the Zend of the 
Iranians. It may be translated as a metrical sacred utterance. 
The meaning metre is a later one naturally arising from this by 
lakshapa. Further the word Chhandas in ‘OhhSndogya* cannot 
mean metre but must mean metrical sacred utterances. The 
most decisive proof would be the verse in the BhagavadgitS 
iTs^flr ^ F Here the word cannot mean 

metres ; for they are seven or fourteen only, while leaves must 
be innumerable. It cannot mean Atharva verses only. It means 
here the metrical sacred verses of Rigveda or of all the Vedas, 
The Punish -sllkta verse makes a distinction between the verses 
sung and those not sung and hence the word there may be taken 
wholly to mean Rigvedio verses. The meaning metre or measure 
had no doubt already arisen as *sapta chhandSnsi* are also 
referred to in several ^-ifiCi^edic verses. But it is not its primary 
meaning. Metrical utterance is in natural evolution earlier than 
the perception of its measure, the metre. 
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serves to be quoted in full. After speaking of the sacrificial 
liorse being let loose, the Pariplava is detailed as follows 

First day, Mann Vaivasvata is the king, the subjects 
'(Visah) are human beings and the Veda of piks is to be re- 
cited to them On the 2nd day, the king is 

Yama Vaivasvata and the ancestors or manes (Pitris) are the 
subjects ; the Veda of Yajuh is to be recited to them 

: ). Varuna Aditya is the king on the third day and the sub- 
jects are Gandharvas, young and well-dressed 5 the Atharvana 
Veda is to be recited to them. On the fourth day. Soma 
Vaisravapais the king and the Apsarasas are his subjects . to 
them is to be recited Angirasa Veda.^ On the fifth day 
Arbuda Kadraveya is the king and the subjects are serpents 
•and to them is to be recited Sarpa-Vidya Veda. On the sixth 
•day Kubera Vaisravana is the king and his subjects are the 
Bakshasas 5 to them is to be recited Devajana Vidya Veda, 
On the seventh day Asita Dhanva is the king 5 his subjects 
are the Asuras ; to them is to be recited Maya Veda. ^ Some 
feat of illusion is to be performed also. ^ On the 8th day 
Matsya Sammadas is the king and his subjects are fish and 
those who kill fish ; to them Itihasa Veda is to be recited. On 
the ninth day Tarkshya Vaipasyati is the king and birds are 
the subjects as also the killers of birds and Purana V eda is 
to be recited to them. And on the tenth day Indra is the king 
and the subjects are the gods. The Veda to be recited to 
them is of Samans, and a dasata of Samans is to be recited 
{^?rf I). 

This long extract wa give specially because the 
passage is of great historical interest in many ways. First 

•This mention of two Veda3 Atharva?;La and Angirasa la 
.Batapatha Xni suggests the surmise mentioned earlier that 
PippalSda must have put them tegeth^ after the Batapatha 
The material was already there before him. 

12 
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Samaveda is clearl}^ looked upon as the highest branclr 
of knowledge and we thus understand the propriety of the 
Gita saying am Samaveda among the Veda9^^ The Sarpa- 
Vidya and Devajana-Vidya were again two branches of know- 
ledge which have now disappeared. They are noted in these 
very words in the Chhandogya Upanishad along with the four 
Vedas, but the term Veda is not applied to them. Thirdly, 
Bakshasas are here said to be the subjects of Kubera Vai- 
sravana who is, however, later known as the king of Yakshas^ 
This establishes the truth of the story in the Bamayana that 
Yakshas and Bakshasas were one people originally and the 
word Devajana applied to both Yaksha and Bakshasa* Last- 
ly, the A suras are a distinct people and their king is Asita 
Dhanva. Who this person is, neither Vedic nor Puranic 
legend, so far as we know, tells us. 

The connection of Itihasa with fish and fish-hunters is 
strange. Perhaps Vyasa^s being the son of Matsyagandha, 
a fisherwoman, is here hinted at. The connection of Puranas 
with bird-hunters may similarly be explained by the story of 
Valmiki writing the Bamayana on seeing a hunter kill a 
Krauncha bird. These stories, therefore, appear to be very 
old. The Asuias were well-known for their Maya and there 
was some Vidya then of creating illusions. It is interesting 
to find that the Gopatha Brahmana (I 10) gives exactly these 
Vidyas as the five Upavedas of Atharvaveda viz : 1 Sarpa* 
veda, 2 Pisacbaveda, 3 Asuraveda, 4 Itihasa and 5 Purana. 

j§atapatha X 5, 2, 20 contains nearly the same idea as ie 
expressed in XTII above given. The Adhvaryus know it 
as Yajuh, the Ohhandogas as Saman, the Bahvrichas ae 
Uktha, the knowers of magic (Yatuvidah) as Yatu, the 
knowers of serpents as poison, gods as Urk, men as Bay£ 
(wealth), Asuras as Maya or illusion, Pityis or manes as Sva- 
dha^ knowers of Devajana as Devayana, Gandharvas as beauty 
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andApsarasas as fragrant smell.” This shows that magio 
spells or Yatu were the fonrth subject of study in the days of 
the Satapatha. These were^ thereafter^ naturally put together 
in a fourth compilation which gradually acquired the status 
of a Veda, having some portions purposely introduced^ 
intended for sacridge funeral ceremonies. 

Leaving these historical facte unconnected with our pre- 
sent enquiry aside, what is pertinent here to remark is, Istly, 
the word Veda has a general sense as a branch of knowledge 
and has not the restricted sense which later it assumed and is 
not confined to the" four Rik, Yajuh, Saman and Atharvarpa. 
2ndly, the mention of a dasati of Saman shows that the Sama- 
veda was most probably already compiled and necessarily, 
therefore, the !^gveda and the Yajnrveda as appears from the 
hymn (A XV 54) already noticed. And lastly, the Atharva- 
Veda was not yet compiled ; for the Atharvana branch of 
knowledge and the ADgirasa branch are here spoken of sepa- 
rately. The Atharvaveda compilation does not consist of 
two such distinct parts. The meaning, therefore, seems to 
be that the Atharvana or auspicious spells were known as a 
separate branch of knowledge. The present Atharvaveda itself 
(A Vni 5, 9) speaks of Ahgirasi Krityas, These two sorts 
of mantras were, later on, put together not as two distinct 
portions but as one Veda giving the two sorts indiscrind- 
nately. We may, therefore, safely conclude that the present 
Atharvaveda compilation is later than the Satapatba 
Brahmana even in its later portion. The older portion of the 
Brahmana ( X 52-20 ) mentions the inauspicious hymns or 
spells only as yatu-vidya but this does not invalidate the 
above conclusion, as inauspicious hymns were known long be- 
fore as a branch of study and are referred to even in the 
j^gvedic hymn of Sarama ( X 108, 10 ). 

A more eaplidt statement is that in Satepatha XI 
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Adhyaya 6 section 7 speaking of Svadhyaya or daily Bacred 
recitation. The Satapatha prescribes Eik; Sama^ Yajnh^ V'ako^ 
vakya, Itihasa, Parana and Narasansis here 5 while in the 
preceding 6th section^ it also mentions Atharvahgirasah after 
Samani and before Vakovakyam. The clearest proof follows in 
section 8 where the words Rlgveda, Yajnr veda and S^aveda 
are distinctly used and Atharvaveda is not mentioned 
at all as produced by Prajapati.^ The priests at a sacrifice . 
are spoken of as four viz. Hotri, Adhvarya and Udgatri / 
with the fourth called Brahman. It is asked, by what Veda! 
will the Brahman do his duty? (the Hotri having the pigveda* 
the Adhvaryu the Yajurveda and the Udgatri the Samaveda); 
and the answer is given that the Brahman should do his duty 
by the same three vidyas.f In later times, when the Atharva- 
veda was compiled and had acquired the full status of a 
Veda, the Brahman was to be a professor of that Veda. We 
may also point out here a passage in the Taittiriya Brahmam 
which will be discussed in full later on, wherein Rigveda, 
Yajurveda and Samaveda are distinctly mentioned but not 
Atharvaveda (T. B. Ill 12,9). The compilation of Atharva- 
veda is thus even later than T. B. 

The word Veda is found in one verse of the JUgveda 
itself viz : VIII 19, 5. Its meaning there is apparently not 
80 extensive as in the above passage of the Satapatha and the 
sentence in the verse viz : ^^He who pleases Agni with Veda” 
no doubt contemplates the three Vedas apparently. But as 
the compilation of the three Vedas cannot be taken to^have 
been made before this hymn was seen, we must interpret the 
word Veda here as meaning any sacred utterance, thou^ 
Say ana interprets it as V edadhyayana referring to all tho lorn: 
Vedas. The word Veda also occurs in the Atharvaveda 

I . . . M t 
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hymn already noted (XV 3 ) and in the seventh verse between 
the 6th and the 8th noted by Bloomfield and mentioning sepa- 
rately ^ik and Yajnh in the first and Saman in the second. 
Here the word must, therefore, mean something else than iu 
the Jligveda verse. For in the throne (Asandi) supposed to be 
raised for Vratya, Veda forms the coverlet while Riks form 
the right strings and Yajuhs the left strings and Saman the 
Asada. Veda, therefore, here stands for knowledge generally. 
=ft^: u I I '* I ?riJn- 

l I giTg i ^ l ( Brahman here 

stands, to our mind, as distinguished from Veda, for Atharvaoa 
spells. Unfortunately there is no Bhasya on this hymn). Thus 
Veda both in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda, as also in tho 
Satapatha Brahmana, has not that restricted meaning which 
attaches to the word in the Chhandogya Upanishad viz 5 the 
Sanhitas of the four Vedas. The latest meaning of Veda 
includes the Brahmanas of the four Vedas with their Upa- 
nishads ( H ) also and is explained in a verso 

quoted by Sayana in the beginning of his Bhashya on the 
Atharvaveda viz. ^ ^ I 

II 



APPENDIX. 

1 CHARA^A-VVDHA. 

This work is said to be a Parisishta-Sutra ( or an Ap- 
pendix from among 18 ) composed by Katyayana. It be- 
gins with the sutra iii the usual form. 

It first treats of the Eigveda and gives its Sakhas or schools 
as five viz: — Sakala, Bashkala, As'valayana Sankhayana 
and Mandukeya. The schools of Yajurveda are given as 
eighty-six; bit these are not enumerated. The Oharakas are 
said to be 12, Katha, Eapishthala, Svetas'vatara and Maitra- 
yaniya being among them, some of these being subdivided into 
UpaSakhas. The Vajasaneylns are then mentioned with the 
extent of their Sanhita and their Satapatha Brahmana which 
is said to be four times their Sanhita. The Yajasaneyins are 
sub-divided into 17 branches two of which are Madhyandina 
and Eanva. The Taitiriyakas are of two divisions viz. 
the Aukheyas and the Khandikeyas, the latter again being 
sub-divided into five branches (1) Kaleta (2) Satyayani, (3) 
Hairanyakeshi (4) Bharadvaji and (5) Apastambl. The extent 
of their Yeda is 1800 Yajuh mantras, twice the same being 
Padapatha and three times Eramapatha. The eighty-six Sakhas 
mentioned cover both the Black and White Yajurvedas, The 
Eanva Sanhita is said to contain 2086 ]^iks including Ehila 
and Sukriya while their Satapathais said to contain 17 Kaphas 
of 6258 mantras in extent. Samaveda is said to have one 
thousand Sakhas. But Indra killed most because th^ recited 
on days prohibited. Two only remain namely Biniyaniy^ 
and Eauthumas subdivided into 10 and 7 branches respectively^ 
Their extent of study is 8000 Sgneya, 400 Fivamana and 6# 
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Aindra. The Atharvaveda is divided into ten branches, two 
x>f which are Paippalada and Saunaka and the extent of their 
Veda is 12000. These are divided into five Kalpas, Naksha” 
tra, Vidhana, Adhikaravidhi, Abhichara and Santi. 

In the end the four Vedas are deified and described as 
iour persons with different complexions, features ^c, a thing; 
which led to the construction of imagis representing the Vedas 
with different heights. The gotra of Rigveda is given asAtreya, 
of Yajurveda as Kasyapa, of Samaveda as Bharadvaja and of 
Atharvaveda as Vaikhanasa. These are undoubtedly imaginary 
gotras, as no reasons can, we think, be offered for this assign- 
ment. There are four Upavedas; Ayurveda attached to Jligveda, 
Dhanurveda to Yajurveda, Gandharva Veda to Samaveda 
and Arthasastra to Atharvaveda. The six wdl-known 
Vedangas are also enumerated ; as also 8 XJp^g&s viz. 1 
Pratipada, 2 Anupada, 3 Chhandas, 4 Bhasha, 5 Dharma, 6 
JMimansa, 7 Nyaya and 8 Tarka. These clearly indicate that 
this work was composed after the Mimansa Sastra had arisen 
and, therefore, belongs to about the fifth centry A. D., the 
%age of Sahara Bhashya or later still, of Kumarila. 

The commentator on this Parisishta, out of the eighteen 
enumerated, mentions the provinces of India where particular 
Sakhas prevail. Among the Hirnyakesins are mentioned 
Ohittapolas which shows this commentary to be quite recent, 
later than the 12th centry A. D. Some of these provinces are 
imaginary like Svetadvipa, but many references are correct. 

II REFERENCES TO THE VEDAS & THEIR 
SAKHAS IN THE MAHABHARATA. 

In S&ntiparva chap. 343; the following ilokas occur 
jjQ the Nftrsyaniya Akhyana. 1 
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5TTi^?r^^ w ^rnsTF^ i ^^r^^iiprRr: 

*?rTOT?r^*Tfl^T I qT2§#T ^R: \ 

9*r«oipft5r: ^ ^^^4 ^jt'ttr: \ 3^4 JToft^T ^ iM^rn ^ ^ 

We have already said that twenty-one thousand here is 
a misreading for twenty-one Sakhas of RIgveda, The 
thousand Sakhas of Samaveda are as old as the Mahabharata 


( cir. 250 B. C. ), as also the Panchakalpas of Atharvaveda, 
Of the Yajurveda are mentioned 56 and 8 and 37 SSkhas^ the 
total coming to 101 instead of 86 of the Oharanavyuha, 
Yajurveda was the most prevalent Veda and has even noir 
many Sakhas. It must have been so, in Mahabharata days> 
also from the statement of Patahjali that Oharakas are 
found in every village. These and other Sakhas were dis- 
tinguished by differences of accents and pronunciations. The 
idea of Vishnu taking the form of Hayasiras or horse-headed 
and reciting the Vedas with their Kramas and different let- 
ters is interesting, as showing that the Vaishnavite Narayani- 
ya Akhyana identifies its god with Vedic lore. Lastly 
G^lava alias Babhravya ( of that gotra ), inhabitant of the 
Kfichala country, is mentioned as enunciating the Erama- 
patha (presumably of all the Vedas), by the method shown by 
Vamadeva. How and where Vamadeva has shown thus 


method has to be found out. If Vamadeva is a Vedic 
he can not be a contemporary of Galava. 

In Santi. p. chap, S50, it is stated that Apantartamas,^ 
a son of Svyanfibhu, born from his speech, first divided 
the Vedas in tha time of Svayambhuva Manu. In the fourth, 
age viz. Kali, Vyasa wiD divide the Vedas- Vyisa born of 
Bsura^ra from the lamify of Vasishtha^ ( sfW 

wrgwF?!? i Ifrtc 
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not come acro&s any reference to Apantaratamas, a former 
double of Vyasa or Krishna Dvaipayana, in any Vedic litera- 
ture; This is presumably a new idea and a new name promul- 
gated by Sauti, 

There is a mention of a Bahasya Veda composed 
by Arvavasu I 138, 18). The 

commentator states that the eight lettered mantra of 
Surya (^ffofT^ % 3?^ 

qr? ) is the Eahasyaveda of the Sun 

referred to. But the Kathaka Brahmana is included in 
the Sanhita and we are not sure if this mantra is really to be 
found in the Kathaka Sanhnita published by Schraeder. 

In AnuSasana p. chap. 314, Sakalya is mentioned as 
Sutrakrit. What Vedic Sutra this is can not be known, 
Sakala Sanhita is well-known and Sakalya’s son Sakalya fre- 
quently mentioned in Panini^s grammar may have composed 
a Sutra on grammar. 

We have already stated in the note at the foot of page 
153 that MBh. V 19 ( 5*8 ) mentions that Agniras was the 
author of the Atharvaveda and that the Veda was, therefore,, 
known by the name of Atharvangirasah. This does not prove 
that the name Atharvaveda arose later than MBh.; for we 
find that name long before in the Chhandogya. This is 
simply a reminiscence of the Gopatha story that Aogiras 
was Atharvan himself and composed the Atharvangirasa^ 
Veda. It must be ascertained if the Vaitana Sutra prescribes^ 
an oblation to Angiras aud to him alone at sacrifices. 

Ill PURUSHA-SUKTA in the four VEDAS. 

The Parasha-B^ta hymn X 90 of the {ligveda is takmif. 
wholly or in part in all other Vedas. In Sama-Veda, only the 
first five verses are taken in F. 6, 13 as verses 3 to 7. There: 
are many changes in these five, the second halves of all except. 
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the fourth being transposed ; and there are some changes in 
words also^ such as for In the Black 

Yajurveda the whole s'likta appears only in T. Aranyaka 111 
as Anuvaka 12. All the sixteen verses are taken and two 
more in Trishtup are added before the last &c. The 

fifteenth verse is, however, given as 

•seventh. There are no other changes except that rRqiT5^lc5- 
oTHliT is recited as Pr^rfs^rs’^rr^nT, the Yajurvedins not pronoun - 
cing d as 1. In the White Yajurveda, the sukta appears as 
chapter XXXI. All the sixteen verses of the Pigveda sukta 
£LTe given and six more are added, two of which are the ones 
given by the Black Yajurveda (T. A.). The Jlishi of the 16 
verses is given as Narayana, a name given by all the Vedas; but 
these added verses are said to be by Uttara Narayana which 
is clearly not a ^lishi-name but means the later Narayana 
worses. There are some few changes in words, one of which 
is that instead of we have 

5TTqw Indra is omitted here altogether. In the 

A.tharvaveda, the sukta appears in Kanda XIX as hymn 6 
with 16 verses as in the^igveda, but the 16th verse is entirely 
different. There are many important transpositions and 
^jhanges in words, the word in the very beginning being 

instead of . And we have ^ iTTl’IT instead 

^f It may finally be added that the verse 

appears in the two Yajurvedas and the Atharva- 
veda and hence belongs to the original sukta and is net an 
interpolation. The Samaveda gives only five verses and 
iience it naturally omits this verse along with eleven others. 



IV ALPHABETICAL LISTS OF VEDIC RISHIS. 

In a history of Sanskrit literature, it is, we thinks 
necessary that lists of Rishis of the several Vedas should be# 
^ven, Rishis being the authors of complete hymns or indi- 
vidual verses. Moreover^ as the Pravara system of the Indo- 
Aryans is based on these Rishis, such lists would be interest- 
ing, Lastly it would be worth while seeing which Rishis be- 
long to which particular Veda or to all Vedas. We have, there- 
fore, specially prepared such lists and give them here. It is 
.possible that a few mistakes may have crept in here and there. 
The names are given according to the English Alphabet. 

(1) RIGVEDIC RISHIS 

The number of the Mandala is given in Roman figures ; 
of suktas in English figures and of verses in the latter figures 
in brackets. This list is prepared from the Ajmer edition. 
It will be seen that most names are of real authors, a few 
only being imaginary such as gods or Fururavas and so on. 


Abhitapas Sauryya X 37 
Abhivarta A 174 
Aditi Dakshayani X 72 
Agastya 1 165-191 
Agastyasya Svasa ( sister of 
Agastya ) and mother of 
Bandhu &c. X 60 (6) 
Aghamarshapa Madhuchchha- 
ndasa X 190 

Agnayo Dhishpyah Aisvarah 
1X109 

AgnilX 106 (10-14) 

Agxd Ohakshusha IX 106 1-3 
JLgni Sauchika X 51 ( 2, 4, 
6,8); 62; 53 (4-6) 


Agni Sauchika Vaisvanaraor 
Sapti VajambharaX 79-80 
Agni Pavaka X 140 
Agzd Tapasa X 141 
Agni-V&fiipU’Somanam niha- 
vah X 124 

Agniyuta Sthaura or Agni- 
yupa Sthaura X 116 
Aindra ( dialogue between 
Indra and Vasukra ) X 28 
AkrishtaMash&hlX 86(1-10, 
30-40) 

Amahlyu IX 53-60 
Ambarisha & Rijiahvan IX 98 
Amhomuk Vamadevya X 126 
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Ananata Faruchchhepi X 111 
Andhigu SyavasviIX101(l-3) 
Ajiga Aurava X 138 
Anila Vatayana X 168 
Apala Atreyl VIII 91 
Apratiratha Aindra X 103 
Archananas Atreya V 63-64 
Archan Hairanyastupa X 149 
Aruna Vaitahavya X 91 
Arbuda KadraveyaSarpa X94 
Arishtanemi Tarksbya X 178 
Asita .Kasyapa or Devala 
IX 5-24 

Ashtaka Vaisvamitra X 104 
Asanga Playogi VIII 30-33 
Ashtadanshtr a V airupa X 1 1 1 
Atri V 27, 37-43; 76-77 ; 

83-^6 ; IX 86 ( 41-45 ) 
Atri Sankbya X 143 
Arasyu Aitreya V 31, 75 
Avatsara Kashyapa &c. V 44 
Ayatsara IX 53-60 
Ayasya IX 44-46 X 67-68 
Ayn XaBva VIII 52 

Babhru Atreya V 30 
Bahuypkta Atreya V 71-72 
Bandha, Sabaudhu; Sruta- 
bandu and Viprabandu 
Gaupayana or Laupayana 
V 24; X 57, 58, 59, 60 
(1-5, 7-12 ) 

Barn or SarvahariAindraX96 
BbaradyEja Barbaspatya VI 
1-30 5 87-43 ; 83-74 
jl^radtija IX 67 1-8 


Bharga PragEtha VIII 60-61 
BMksbu X 117 
Bhisbak Atbarvana X 97 
Bbnvana Aptya or Sadbana 
Bbauvana X 157 
Bbrigu Varuni or Jamadagni 
IX 65 

Bbutansa Kasyapa X 106 
Bindu or Putadaksba VIII 94 
Bindu IX 30 

Brabmatitbi Kapya VIII 5 
Bribanmati IX 39-40 
Bribaddiva Atbaryapa X 120 
Bribaduktba Vamdeyya X 54; 
55 ; 56 

Bribaspati X 71 
BribaspatijBribaspatiLaukya 
or Aditi Daksbayapi X 72 
Budba and Gayisbtbira 
Atreyas V 1 
Budba Saumya (X) 101 ; 

Cbaksbu Manaya IX 106 4-6 
Cbaksbu Baurya X 158 
Cbltramabas Vasiebtha X 122 

Damana Yaxnayana X 16 
Deyas X 51 (1, 3, 9, 7, 5 )» 
53 ( 1-3, 6, 11, ) 

Deyala IX 5-24 ' 

Deyamuni Airanunada X 146 
Deyapi Arsbtisbepa X 98 
Deyasraya YamayanaX 17 
Devasbrayas and BeyayEta 
( two Bbaratas } III 28 
B^Etitbi 'SMmtk V’tll 4 
BharuQa Angiraia VI 5 
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Diiruva X 173 
Dirghtamas Auchathya I 
140-164 

Divya or DaksMnaPrajapatya 
X107 

Drona X 142 (_3-4 ) 
Dridhachyuta Agastya IX 25 
Duvasyu Vandana X 100 
Dvita Aptya IX 103 
DvitaMriktavUhasAtreyaVlS 
Dyumna Visvacharshani V 23 

Ekadyu Naudhasa VIII 80 
Evaytoaarut Atreya V 87 
Oarga VI 47 
Oauriviti ^aktya V 29 
Oauriviti IX 108 ( 1-2 ); X 
37 5 74 

Oathin Kausika III 19-22 
Oatu Atreya V 32 
Gavishthira Atreya V 1 
Gaya Atreya V 9-10 
Gaya Plata X 63-64 
Gharma Saurya X 181 (3) 
Ghaura Kanva VIII 1 (1, 2) 
Ghosha Kakshivati X 39-40 
Gopavana Atreya or Saptava- 
dhri Vni 73 5 74 
Goshukti and Asvashukti 
Ktovas Vin 14-15 
Gotama IX 81 
Gotama E&kngana 74-98. 
Gritsamada IX 86 ( 46-48 ) 
G^ttsamada AngiTaea 6axina- 
hotrall 1-3,8-27, 30-43 

Harixnaxita IX 72 


iS9 

Haryata Prag&tha VIII 72 
Havirdkana Angi X 11-12 
Hiraiiyagarblia Prajapatya 
X 121 

Hiranyaatupa IX 4, 69 Ajagi- 
rasa I 31-55 

Idhmavaha Dar(piacliyata 
IX 26 

Indra Mushkavan X 38 
Indra Vaikuntha X 48-50 
Indrapramati Vasishtka IX 
97 ( 4-6 ) 

Indrani X 145 
Indramatarah X 153 
Irimbithi Kanva VILE 16-18 
Islia Atreya V 7-8 
Ita Bhargava X 171 
Jamadagni IX 62, 65, X 167 
Jamadagni BhargaraVIIIlOl 
Jamadagni or Eama X 110 
Jaratkarna Airavata Sarpa 
X76 ’ 

Jarita X 142 ( 1-2 ) 

Jaya X 180 

Jetri Madhacbchhandasa 1 11 
Juko Brahtuajaya or Urdhva- 
nabha Brahma X 109 

KakshivatlX 74 1 116-8, 122t 
126, (1-5), Dairghtamaaa 
119, 123—5 Axisija 120— H 
Kali PragStha VIII 66 
Kapota Nairrita X 165 
Ka^a IX 94 Ghanra I 34-3^ 
Karna^trt IX 97 

( 22-24 ) - 
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Kasyapa IX 64 91-92 4-113 
Ka^yapI Sikhandinis ( two 
Apsarasas ) IX 104 
Kata Vaisvamitra III 18 
Kavi Bhargava IX 47-49 
Kavi IX 76-79 
Kavasha Ailusha X 30-34 
Kautsa Snmitra or Durmitra 
X 105 

Ketu Agneya X 156 
Krisa Kanva VIII 55 
Krishna VIII 85; X 42-44 or 
Visvaka Karshai VIII 86 
Krishna Dyumnika VIII 87 
Kritayasah IX 108 (10-11) 
Kritnu Bhargava VIII 79 
Kulmalabarhisha Sailashi 
X126__ 

Kumara Atreya V 2 
Komara Yaxnayana X 135 
Kurma Gartsamada II 28-9 
Kurusuti Kanva VIII 76-8 
Kusidi Kanva VIII 81-83 
Kusika Baabhara X 127 
Kutsa Angirasa I 94-115 
Kntsa IX 97 ( 45-48 ) 

Laba Aindra X 119 
Lusha DhanEka X 35-36 

Madhuchchhandas 1 1-10 IX 1 
Uandhatri Yanvanasva X134 
Manu Apsava IX 106 (7-9) 
Manu Sanvaranal X101(10-2) 
Mann Vaivasvata VIII 27-31 
Manya Tapasa X 83-84 


Manyo Vasishtha 1X97(10-2) 
Matarisvan Kanva VIII 64 
Mathita Yamayana X 19 
Matsya Bamada, or Manya 
Maitravaru^, or fish caught 
in a net VIII 67 
Medhatithi (Kanva) I 12-23^ 
Vm 1 (3-29) 2,3,32,33 IX 2 
Medhyatithi Vin 3 IX 41-3 
Medhya Kanva VIII53, 57, 58 
Mridika Vasishtha IX 97 
(25-27); X 160 
Mudgala Bharmyasva X 102 
Munayo Vatarasanah X 136 
Murdhanvan Ajigirasa or 
Vamadevya X 88 
Nabhaka Kanva VIII 39-42 
Nabhanedishtha Manava X 
61, 62 

Nabha Prabhedana Vairupa 
X 112 

Nahusha Manava IX 101(7-9) 
Kara VI 35-36 
Narada Kanva VIII 13 
Narayana X 90 
Nema Bhargava VIII 100 
(1-3, 6-12) 

Nidhrnvi Kasyapa IX 63 
Nipatithi Kanva VIII 34 
Nodha Gautama I 58-64 
Nodha Vni 88 ; IX 93 
Nrimedha YUl 98 991X27 9 
N^imedha and Purumedha 
Vin 89-90 

FaJ^ Asuras X 108 
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ParaSara Saktya I 65-73 
Para^ara IX 97 (31-44) 
Paruchchhepa Daivodasi I 
127-139 

Parvata Kanva VIII 12 
Parvata Narada IX 104 
Patanga Prajapatya X 177 
Paura Atreya V 73-74 
Pavitra IX 13 ; 83 
Payu X 78 Bharadvaja VI 7 5 
Prabhuvasu Angirasa V 35-6 
Prabhuvasn IX 35-36 
Prachetas X 164 
Pragatha VIH 1 (1, 2) 
Prajapati IX 101 (13-16) 
Prajapati Parameshthin X129 
Prajapati Vachya IX 84 
Prajavan Prajapatya X 183 
Praskanva IX 95 Kanva I 
44-50 VIII 49 
Pratardana Daivodasi IX 96 
Pratar dana KaSir aja XI 7 9 (2) 
Pratha Vasisktha X 181 (1) 
Pratibhanu Atreya V 48 
Pratiprabha Atreya V 49 
Pratiratba Atreya V 47 
Pratiksbatra Atreya V 46 
Prayasvanta Atreya V 20 
PrayogaBbargavaorAgni Far 
▼aka Barbaspatya Vini02 
Prishadbra Kapva VIII 56 
PriSni Ajas IX 86 (21-30); 
(31-40) 

Pritbu Vainya X 148 
Priyaanedba VIU 68-9; 1X28 


m 

Priyamedba ^girasa VIII 
2-3 ; 32-33 

PriyamedbaVasisbtbaVIII 87 
Pnnarvatsa Kanva VIII 7 
Parana Vaisvandtra X 160 
Puru Atreya V 16-17 
Purubanman VIII 70 
Purumidba VIII 71 and 
Ajamidba Saubotra IV 
43-44 

Puriiravas Aila X 95 (1, 3, 6;. 

8-10, 12, 14, 17) 

Pushtigu Kanva VIII 50 
Patadaksba VIII 94 

Rabugana IX 37-38 
Raksboba Brabma X 162 
Rama X 110 
Ratavya Atreya V 65-6 
Ratri Bbaradvaji X 127 
Rebba Kasyapa VIII 97 
Rebbasunu KasyapaIX9 9-100 
Rena X 89 

Rena V aisvamitra IX 70 
Pijisbvan VI 49-52 IX 108 
(6-7) 

Pinancbaya IX 108 (12-13) 
^isbabba Vairaja or Sakvara 
X 162 

“Pisbabba Vaisvamitra III 
13-14 ; IX 71 
Sahara Kaksbivata X 169 
Sacbl Panloml X 159 
Sadaprina Xtreya V 45 
Sadbri Vairnpa or Gbarma 
TEpasa IX 114 
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Sadhvansa Kanva (VIII) 8 ; 
tSakaputa Narmedha X 132 
Sakfci IX 108 (3, 14-16) 
Sakti VasishtlialX 97(19-21) 
Sankha Yamayana X 15 
Sankasnka Yamayana X la;. 
Safivanam X 191 
Sanvarana Prajapatya V33-4 
Saiivarta X 172 
Sanyu Barhaspatya VI 44-8 
Sapratha Bharadvaja XI 8 1(2) 
SaptaRishis each a verseX 137 
Saptarahayah 1X107 
Saptagu X 47 
Saptavadhri Atreya V 78. 
Saptavadhri VIII 73. 
Sarisrikva X 142 (5-6) 
Sarngah X 142 (1-8) 
Sarparajni X 189 
Sarvahari AindraX 96. 
Saryata Manava X 92 
Saaa Atreya V 21. 

Sasa Bharadvaja X 152 
Sasakarna Kanva VIII 9 
Sasvatl wife of Asanga Aagi- 
rasa VII 1 (34) 
SataprabhedanaVairupa XI 13 
Satyadhriti Varuni X 185 
Satyasravas Atreya V 79-80 
Savya Angirasa I 51-57. 

Sibi Auslnara X 179 (1) 

Si katas Nivavari IX 86 (11- 
20), (31-40) 

Sindukshit Praiyamedha X7 5 
sSirimbitha Bharadvaja X 155 


Sisu IX 112 

SobhariKapvaVin 19-22 103 
Somahati Bhargava II 4-7 
Sraddha Kamayani X 151 
Srushtigu Kanva VIII 51 
Srutakaksha VIII 92 
Srutivid Atreya V 02 
Stambamitra X 142 (7, 8) 
Sudas Paijavana X 133 
SudI ti and Puruniidha VHI 7 1 
Suhastya Ghausheya X 41 
Suhotra VI 31-32 
Sukaksha VIII 92 93 
Sukirti Kakshivata X 131 
Sumitra Vadhryasva X69-70 
Sunahotra VI 33-34 
SanahsepaAjigarti 1 24-301X3 
Sunn Arbhava X 176 
Suparna Tarkshyaputra or 
Ur dh vakri Sana Yamayaim 
X 144 

Surya Savitri X 85 
Sutambhara Atreya V 11-14 
Suvedah Sairisi X 149 
Svastyatreya V 50-57 
Syavasva VIII 35-38} IX 32 
Syena Agneya X 188 
SyavaSvaAtreyaV52-61 81-82 
Sy umarasmiBhargava X77-7 8 

Tanva Parthya X 93 ; 
Tapnrmurdha Barha^a^ X 
182 ; 

Tiraschi VIII 95 
Tiraschi Dyni^iia or Ibrnhi 
vm 96 i 
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Trasadasyu Panrukntsya IV 
42, Y 27 IX no 
Trisiras Tvashtra X 8-9 ; 
Trisoka KanvaVIII 45 
TritalX 33-34; 107; X 1-7; 
Trita Aptya VIII 47 ; 
Tryaruna Traivrislina, Asva- 
medha Bharata or AtriV72 
Tryaruna dcTrasadasyuIXllO 
Tvashtri Garbhakartri or 
Vishnu Prajapatya X 184 
Uchathya IX 60-52 
Ula Vatayana X 186 
Upamanyu Vasistha IX 97 
(13-15) 

Upastuta Varshtihavya XI 15 
Urddhvasadma IX 108 (8-9) 
Urdhvanabha Brahma X 109 
Uidhvagrava Arbudi X 195 
Uru IX 108 (4-5) 

Uruchakri Atreya V 69-70 
Urukshaya Amahiyava X 118 
Urvasi X 95 (2, 4, 5, 7, 11, 
13, 16, 16, 18) 

Usanas Kavya VIII 84 ; IX 
87-89 

Utkxla Katya HI 15-17 
Vaikhanasas (hundred) IX 66 
Vamro Vaikhanasa X 99 
VagambhriniX 125 
Vamadeva IV 1-41 ; 45-58 
Vasishtha VII 1-104; IX 
90 5 97 (1-3) 

VaSoivya VUI 46 

13 . 


Vasu Bharadv&ja IX 80-82: 
Vasukra Aindra X 27 28 
Vasukra X 26 

Vasukrit Vasukra X 20-26 
Vasukarna Vasukra X65-60 
Vasukra Vaeishtha IX 97 
(28-30) 

Vasumanas Rauhidasva X 
179(3) 

Vasusruta Atreya V 3-6 
Vasuyus ( many ) Atreya V 
25-26 

Vatsa Agneya X 187 
Vatsa Kandv VIII 6 ; 11 
Vatsapri Bhalandana IX 68^ 
Vatsapri X 45-46 
Vavri AtreyaV 1^ 

Vena X 123 
Vena Bhargava IX 85 
Vihavya X 128 
Vibhrat Surya X 170 
Virupa YHI 75 
Vimada Aindra Prajapatya or 
Vasukrit Vasukra X20-20 
Vishnu Prajapatya X 184 
Visvamitra& J amadagniXl 67 
Visvamitra III 2-12; 24-62 
Visvamitra Gathina III 1 
Visvamitra or Kushikalll 31 
Vivas van Aditya X 13 
Visvavasu Devagano. X 139 
Vivriha Kasyapa X 163 
Visvasaman Atreya V 22 
Visvamanas Vaiyasva VIII 
23-26 
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Vi s vakarmanBliauv anaX8 1 2 - 
Vrisa Jara V 2 
Vrishagana Vasi IX 97(7-9) 
Vrishakapi Aindra, Indrani 
and Indr a X 86 
Vyaghrapad Vasisktlia IX 97 
(16-18) 

Yajat Atreya X 67-68 


Yajna Prajapatya X 130 
Yakshmnasana Praja. X 161 
Yama X 14 

Yama Vaivasvata X 10 (2, 4, 
8-10, 12, 14) Yami X 154 
Yami Vaivasvati X 10 (1, 3, 
5-8, 11, 13) 

Yayati Naliusiia X 101 (4-6) 


(2) SAMAVEDA piSHIS 

The following list has also been prepared from the 
Ajmer edition. These Rishis are in general real persons like 
the Piishis of the ^^gveda except some like Agoi Tapasa who 
is very likely god Agni. Only seven verses are assigned no 
Rishis viz. 8, 1 (14), 8, 2 (19), 9, 1 (2) and 9, 2 (3, 4, 7, 10). 
These are called Etatsaman or Itisaman. Most of the verses 
can be traced to the Rigveda and their Rishis are mostly the 
same as in the Rigveda. On comparing these two lists, one 
may say that no name is found here which is not in the 
9»igveda list. The greater number of Saman verses belong 
to Vasishtha and next follow Visvamitra, Medhatithi, 
Vamadeva and Sunabsepa as great Saman chanters. 


Abhipada Udala P 3, 4 (9) 
Agastya U 6, 2 (20) 

Agni U 3 (118) Pavaka U 3, 

1 ( 20 ) 

Agni Chakshusag, 8(1,7,11) 
V aiSvanara Pavaka Barbas - 
patya 7, 2 (14), 9, 2 (1) V 
1 (20) Tapasa P 1, 10 (1) 
Akriskta-Bhasbah U 3, 1 (1) 
4 , 1 ( 1 ) 


Amabiyu P 5, 9 (1, 4), 5, 10 
(4, 8) 6, 1 (1, 8, 9), 6, 2(14) 
6, 10 (48) Angirasa U 1, 1 
(8, 10), 1,2 (17, 18) 2, 1 
(2, 5, 16) 3, 1 (2) 4, 1 (IS) 
Dbisbnya 4, 2 (12), 6, 1 
(17), s', 2 (19) 6,1(8) 
Ambarisba P 6, 6 (6,7) and 
Rijisva U 1, 2 (22, 3) 6, 1 
(16), 5,2 (18), 8, 2 (8) 
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- AnanataParucholihepiP5,8 (7) 
U 7, 3 (10). 

Andhigava U 1, 1 (19.) 
Andhigu Syavasvi P 6, 6 (1) 
Anhomuk VamadevyaP5,4(8) 
Aprathiratha Aindra V 9, 3 
(1-4, 5) 

Aptya Trita 4, 8 (9) 

A risLtaiieiniTark8hyaP4,5(l ) 
Aruna Vaitahavya U 3, 2 (7) 
Asita P 1, 10 (3) (Devala); 
Kasyapa 5, 9 (9, 10), 5, 10 
(9, 10), 6, 1 (3) 6, 2 (10) U 
1, 1 (1) 1, 2 (17, 18) 3, 1 

(16) , 3, 2 (3, 4, 13), 4. 1 

(17) , 4, 2 (2, 3), 5, 1 (24), 
5, 2 (3), 6, 3 (3) 

Asvinau Vaiva8vatauP4, 2(3) 
Atreya P 5, 7 (9) 

Atri P 4. 6 (4), 4, 8 (6), 6, 3 
(1-12), Bhaiima 6, 7 (11), U 
_4,2(16), 7,3(10), 8,3(15) 
Atkila P 1, 6 (6) 

Atman P 6, 10 (9) 

Avasya P 5, 3 (10) Atreya P 
8, 3 (12) 

Avatsara P 6, 2 (4) U 1> 2 
(16), 3, 2 (5), 4, 1 (5)8, 3 
(2, 18), 9, 2 (6, 6) 

Ayasya Angirasa P 6, 2 (13) 
Jiyu Kanva U 8, 2 (7) 
Ayunkalivahi P 1, 2 (1) 


Bandhu, Viprabandhu P 5, 7 
(3, 4) Gaupayana or Laapa- 
yana U 4, 1 (21) 
Barhaspatya Atkarvagni U 3, 
1 ( 20 ) 

Bharadvaja P 1, 1 (1, 2, 4, 7, 
9), 1, 3 (2, 5, 9), 1, 9 (3, 4) 
2,1(9), 2,6(4), 3, 1(8, 9) 

3, 5 (2), 3, 7 (10) 3, 8 (4), 3, 
9 (9), 3, 10 (4), 4, 5 (2), 4. 
7(1), 4, 8 (6), 4, 9 (9), 6,1 
(2), 5, 7(8),6,3(l,2),Va8u 
6, 7 (9), 6, 10 (1), Barhar. 
spatya 6, 12 (8, 9), U 1, 1 
(4) 1, 2 (20 Seven Rishis), 
2, 2 (8), 3, 2 (10), 4, 2 (5, 8) 
5, 2 (16), 6, 2 (2, 7), 6, 3 
(2, 9, 16), 7, 2 (3), 7, 3 (11) 
8, 2 (18) 

Bharadvaja P 1, 4 (5), 1, 7 (5, 
6), 1, 8 (3), 2, 4 (3) 

Bharga (Pragatha) P 1, 4 (2), 

1, 5 (2), 3, 5 (8), 3, 7 (1) 3, 

9 (2), 3, 10 (8) U 6, 1 (14) 
5,2(15), 6, 3 (7), 7, 2 (4) 7, 
3 (3, 4) 

Bhargahuti P 1, 10 (4) 
Bhaavana Attha P 6, 7 (6) 
Bhrigu Varuni P 6, 9 (3), 6, 

10 (5), 6, 2 (7)U 2, 1(4,10), 

2, 2 (2), 3, 1 (5), 3, 2 (11), 

4, 2 (4, 13) 

Bhuvana Aptya U 4, 1 (23) 
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Bindu P 2, 6 (5), 2, 8 (10), 9, 

1 ( 8 ) 

Brahmatithi P 3, 3 (6) 
Brihaddiva Atharvana U 6, 
3 (19) 

Brihaduktha P 1, 7 (3), 4, 4 
(3), 9, 1 ( 7 ) 

Brihanmati Angirasa P 6, 1 
(2) U 3, 1 (4, 12) 
Brihaspati P 4, 3 (9) 

Badha and Oavishthira P 1,8 
(1) Atreya U 8, 3 (13) 
Chakshu Manava P 6, 8 (2) 
Chita U 7, 2 (6) 

Dadhyan Atharvana P 2, 9 (3) 
Devala U 3, 1, (16), 3, 2 (3, 
4, 13), 4, 1 (17), 4, 2 (2, 3), 
6, 1 (2, 4), 5, 2 (3), 6, 3 (3) 
Devatithi Kanva P 3, 6 (10), 
3, 4 (5, 7), 4, 2(6), U 5, 1 
(13), 7, 3(16,_17) 8,3(4) 
Dhridhachyuta Agastya P 5, 
9 (8); U 3, 1 (10) 
Dirghtamas P 2, 1 (1) Aucha- 
thya U 8, 3 (17), 9, 1 (4) 
Dvita Aptya P 6, 8 1(8, 12) 
Dyutana P 4, 4 (1, 2, 4) 

Evayamarut P 5, 8 (6) 

Gain P 4, 3 (3) 

Gaurangirasa P 5, 8 (2) 
Gauriviti P 4, 3 (7), 4, 4 (9), 
Saktya 6, 9 (1) 

Gavishtbira PI, 8 (1) U 8,3(13) 


Gayatri P 1, 9 (2) 

Godha P 2, 9 (2) 

Gopavana P 1, 3 (9), 1, 9 (7,9),. 

Atreya U 7, 2 (12) 

Goshukti and Asvasakti P 2, 

3 (7, 8), 3, 2 (8), 4, 10 (2, 3)« 
Kanvayana U 2, 2 (18), 8, 

1 (9, 11), 9, 2 (9) 

Gotama (Gautama) P 2, 1 (3) 

2, 6 (3), 2, 9 (5), 3, 3 (5), 

3, 6 (5) Gautama 4, 5, (10)^ 

4, 6 (3, 6), 4, 10 (9), 5, 3 
(1~8), 5,4(5, 6), 6,3(1^12) 
6, 12 (2, 3) Rahiigana U3,l 
(8, 2), 3, 2, (14, 15, 23), 5,2 
(22), 6, 2, 7, 1 (14), 7, 2 
(1, 11), 7, 3 (12), 8, 3 (5, 8,. 
9, 10), 9, 3 (92) 

Grihapati & Yavislitha, sons 
of Sahas U 3,1 (20), 7,2 (14)^ 
Gritsamada P 3, 1 (7), 5, 8 
(1,10), 6, 10 (5), 6, 11 (6), 
U 3, 1 (7), 6, 3 (20) 
Haryata Pragatba P 2, 3 (3). 

U 6, 3 (18), 7, 3(16, 17) 
Hirapyastupa P 6, 12 (11), U 
4,1(4), 6,1(9) 
Indramatarah Deva-Jamayak. 

P2,3(6), 2,9(1) 
Indrapramati VasishthaPCy 
6(3) 

Irimbithi P 2, 1 (6) 

Irimitha P 2, 5 (10), 2, 7 (5) 
2, 10 (7)Ul,l(e),l,2(5> 
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3rimithi P 3, 9 (3), 5, 1 (7) 

- Jaya Aindra U 9, 3 (9) 
Jamadagni P 3, 3 (7), 3, 7 (3) 

3, 9 (4), 5, 9 (7), 6, 2 (12), 
6, 3 (17, 2), U 1, 1 (5), 2, 1 
(1, 4, 10), 2, 2 (1-2), 3, 2 
(6, 16), 3, 2 (11), 4, 1 (6), 

4, 2 (4, 13) Bhargava 9, 1 

(9) , 9, 1 (17) 

Jeta Mashachhandasa P 4, 6 
(2), 4, 7 (4), U 2, 1 (19), 5, 
1 ( 20 ) 

J[ali Pragatha P 3, 5 (5) 3, 8 

(10) . U 1, 1 (14), 8, 2(13) 
Kamadeva P 1, 3 (10) 

Kanva P 1, 3 (11), 1, 5 (10), 

1, 6 (2, 3, 5;, 2,5 (IGhaara) 
2, 10 (6), 6, 5 (7) 

Sasyapa P 1, 9 (10), 5, 9 (6), 

5, 10 (6), Marlcha 6, 2 (8,9) 
6,3(1-12), 6, 5(11) U 1,1 
(2), 2, 1(3), 2, 2 (4), 3, 2(2) 
4, 1 (2, 11) 

Savasba Ailusha P 5, 7 (7) 
Kavi Medhavi P 6, 10 (1), 
Kavi 6, 2 (ll), Bhargava 

6, 7 (1-3, 5) U 2, 2 (30), 6, 
1 (12), 6, 3 (1) 

Kaatsa Bunnitra P 3, 4 (6) 
Ketu Sgneya U 7, 1 (15) 
Ehigana F 6, 7 (6) 
liSrishna AngiiaBa P 4, 9 (6) 
.^[ritayaias Xngirasa F 6, 9 
(4), U 3, 2 (17) 


Kuraauti Kanva U 3, 2 (9) 
Kusida P 2, 7 (8), 2, 8 ( 3 
Kanva), U 1,2(6) 

Kasidi Kanva P 2, 5 (4) 
KirtaaPl,7 (4), 4, 9 (11), 
Angirasa 6, 5 (9), 6, 14 (3) 
U 4, 1 (7, 21), 6, 2 (18), 8, 
3(14) 

MadhnchhandaB P 1, 2 (4) 2, 
4(5, 6), 2, 7 (6, 10), 2, 8(2) 

2, 9 (6), 2, 10 (5), 3, 1 (5), 

3, 2 (2), 4, 6 (1), 4, 5 (4), 5, 
9 (2), Vaisvamifcra 6, 11 
(3, 4), 6, 2 (6), 11 (3, 4), 6, 
12 ( 6 ), U 1,2 ( 10 ), 2,1 ( 8 ), 
2, 2 (6, 7), 4, 1(15), 4, 2 (7), 
5,2(2, 3), 6, 3 (14), 3, 1(2) 

Mandhatri Yauvanasva U 4, 
1 (16) 

Mann P 1, 5 (4) Apsava 6, 8 

(6) , 5, 2 (17), Sanovarana 6, 
6 (4), U 42 (20) Yaivasta 
P 1, 0 (10) 

MadaByn Vasishtha P 6, 5 (8) 
U 3, 2 (20) ' 

Medhatithi Angirasa P 2, 3(9) 
Medhatithi P 1, 1 (3), 1, 2 (6) 
1,3 (12), 1,5 (8), 2, 5 (6), 
2, 6 (2), 2, 7 (3), 2, 8 (7), 3, 
3 (4, 9), 3, 4 (1,7, 8) U 3, 5 

(7) , 3, 6 (2, 3), 3, 7 (4, 9), 3, 
8 (9) vith Medhyi P 3, 10 
(9, 10), 4, 1 (3, 6), 4, 2 (6), 

4, 9 (10), U 2, 1(0, 7), 2,2 
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(5), 4, 1 (3), 6, 1 (1, 6), 6,2 
(6, 16), 6, 3 (11), 7, 3 (1,8, 
18), 8,2(1,5,15), 9,1(15) 
Medhyatithi P 1, 5 (8), 3, 6 
(2, 3), 3, 6 (7, 8, 9), 3, 8 (9) 
3,10 (7;, 4,1 (3,9), 6, 1(6), 6, 
2(1),U1,2(3),2,2(12),3,1(3) 
Mridika Vasislitlia P 6, 5 (5) 
Mriktavahan Dvita P 1, 9 (5) 

Natiusha Manava U 2^ 1 (16) 
Nakula P 4, 3 (9), 5, 8 (8) 
Narada P 4, 10 (1), 6, 8 (3,4, 
9, 12) U 1,2(12), 4,1(19) 
4, 2 (11), 7, 3 (20) 
NarayaDa P 6, 13 (3-7) 
Nidhruvi Kasyapa P 5, 10 
(7), 6, 1 (6, 7), C, 2 (5, 6), 
6, 1(8, 15) KanvaS, 2(16) 
Nipatithi Kanva P 4, 6 (7), 

9. 1 (16) 

Nodhas P 3, 5 (4), 4, 1 (4), 4, 
2 (10) Gautama 6,5 (6) U 6 
2 (15) Kak8hivataUl,l(13) 
Nrimedha & Purumedha P 3, 
6(6), 3,7(5, 6), 3, 8 (7), 
6, 11(7), U 6, 2 (12, 19), 

7. 1 (2) 

Nrimedha P 3, 8 (5). 3, 10(1) 

4. 1 (10), 4, 2 (9), 4, 10 (8) 
6, 1(3), 6, 2 (7, 8), U 1,1 
(23), 2, 1(14), 3, 2 (22), 4, 2 
(16), 6, 1(19) 5, 2 (5, 6), 6, 
2 (14) 8, 1(8), 9, 1(1) 


Parasara Saktya P 6, 4 (3, 7> > 
6, 5 (2, 10), U 2, 2 (10), 5- 
2 (1), 6, 1 (4) 

Parutchbepa P 3, 10 (5), 5, 8 
(3, 5, 9), 9, 1 (18) 

Parvata P 4, 10 (4), 5, 1 (4), 
6, 8 (3, 4, 9, 10), U 4, 1 
(19), 4^2 (1), 7, 3 (20) 
Pavitra Augiras P 6, 7 (12) 
6, 11 (2), U 2, 2 (16),5,2(8) 
Payu P 1, 8 (8), 1, 10 (8), U 
9, 3 (6) 

Prabbuvaau P 6, 1 (4) 
Pragatha Kauva P 2, 5 (8), 

3, 1 (1), 3, 5 (10), 4, 7 (4), 

5, 1 (1), 6, 1 (3) Ghaura or 
Kanva 6, 1 (5) 

Prajapati u 1, 2 (22-2) 6,2(3) 
Prajapati Vasya P 6, 6 (9) 
Praskauva P 1, 4 (6), 1, 5 (6) > 
1, 10 (6), 2, 9 (4), 3, 3 (8), 

4, 2 (4), 4, 8 (8), 6, 4 (8), 

6, 5 (12), Kanva6,14 (7-14) 
U 2, 1 (13), 8, 3 (6), 9,1(6) • 

PratardanaDaivodasi P 6,4 (5> 
10),6,5 (1),U 3,1(19)5,1(1) 
Pratba P 6, 11 (3) 

Prayoga P 1, 2 (3, 8, 9), 1, 3 
(1), 2, 2 (1) Bhargava U 3, 

1 (20), 7, 2 (14) 

Prisbnis Ajas U 2, 1 (17-8)'< 
Pritbn Vainiya P 4, 8 (4) 
Priyamedha Kanva P 2,8(10)»' 
2,7(3), 2,8(7), 2, 4 (3, 8). 
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4, 7 (3), 4, 8 (1, 3, 6) U 1, 
2(3, 8) 4,5,2 (5, 6), 7,1 (1> 
82 (1) Angirasa 9, 1,(3-15) 
Puru Atreya P 1, 9 (8) 
Purahanman Angirasa P3,6(l) 
3, 8 (6), 3, 9 (1, 6), U 2, 2 
(11), 3, 1 (15) 

Purumedha P 3, C (6), 3, 7 
(5, 6), 3, 8 (7) 

Purumidha P 1, 1 (6), U 7, 2 
(8), 4,' 2 (10) 

Pushkala Agni U 1, 1 (14) 
Pushtigu Kanva U 7, 3 (19) 
Patadaksha P 2, 6(5),U9,1(8) 

Ilahugaiia U 5,2 (4,7). 

Rebha KaSyapa P 3,7 (2), 3,7 
(3),3,8 (2),4,9(1)U3,1(14) 
Eebhas P, 5,8 (4) Kasyapa U 

3.2 (19) Sunu 8,1 (6) 
Bena P 4,5 (8) Vaisvanutra 

U 6,2 (17) 

Eijisvan P 6,6 (6,7), Bharad- 

vaja 6,9 (8), U 5,2 (18), 

6.2 (6), 7,3 (13) 8,2 (8) 
pina P 5,5 (1-6) 

^inachaya Sakfci U 4,1 (18) 
9inava Angirasa P 6,9 (5) 
Eishigana P 6, 7 (4) 

Sadhana Bhaavana TJ 4,1 (27) 
Sakaputa P 4, 7 (2) 

SSkSmaSva TJ 1, 1 (21) 

Sakti Vasishtha P 6, 9 (^6) U 
8, 1 (17) 


Samati U 7, 1 (9) 

SamMta U 1, 1 (16) 

Sampata P 6, 6 (7), 5, 7 (1) 
Samvarta P 5, 7 (5) Samati TJ 

7, 1 (9) 

Samyu P 1, 4 (1, 3), 2, 3 (1) 
Barhaspatya, 4, 6 (10), 4, 7 
(6), U 2,1 (12), 8,1(3)8,2(4> 
Sapha U 1, 1 (17) 

Saptagu P 4, 3 (5) 

SaptarsMs U 2, 2 (9), 3, 1 (4) 

3, 2 (12), 4, 1 (13), 5,2(12), 

8 , 2 ( 12 ) 

Sarpaaajni P 6, 14 (4-6), U 

6 , 1 ( 11 ) 

Sasa Bharadvaja U 9, 3 (7) 
Satyasravas P 5, 4 (3) Atreya 
U 3, 3(11) 

Saubhari P 1, 5 (3, 7), 1,6(4) 
2, 2 (4 Kanva), 2, 2 (2, 3, 
5,6,7) 5,2 (1-8,9 10) U 1, 1 
(22),6, 2(13), 7,1 (4), 8,2 (4) 
Savya Angirasa P 4, 9 (4,7,8) 
Sikata Nivari U 2, 1 (17-23). 

4, 1 (1), 4, 2 (9) 
Sindhudvipa P 1, 3 (13) 

Ambarisha TJ 9, 2 (10) 
Sobbari P 1, 4 (10) Kanva TJ 
2, 2 (17), 7, 2 (10), 7,3 (5),. 
9, 2 (2) 

Soma P 1, 10 (6) 

Srntakaksha P 2, 8 (4, 5), 2,4 
(1,2,4), 2, 5, (6), 2, 6(1, 6, 7) 
2, 7 (1, 4), 2, 6 (5, 9), 2, 10- 
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(4) ,3, 1(4, 6),3,2 (10), 3, 
3 (2), 3, 4 (10), 6, 11 (1),U 
1, 2 (1, 4), 2, 1 (18), 8, 1 

, (10), 8, 2 (2) 

Sabhakakeha P 2, 3 (2) 

Sudas Paiyavana U 9, 1 (15) 
Sudiitii and Purumldha P 1,1 
(6), 1,5(5),U7,2(8) 
Suhotra P 4, 3 (10) 

Sukaksha P 2, 6 (6, 7), 3, 2 

(5) , U 2, 1 (18), 5, 1 (10), 
6, 3 (4), 7, 3 (7), 8, 1 (10), 
8, 2 (4), 3, 3 (1), 6, 10 (4), 
U 1, 2 (11), 4, 1 (11), 5, 2 

(2) , 6, 2 (14), 7, 1 (4), 7, 3 
<15), 8, 1 (1, 7), 8, 2 (3), 9, 
1 ( 10 ) 

SunahsepaP 1,2 (5,7), 1,3 (8), 

1, 4 (9), 2, 6 (9,10), 2,7 (9) 
Sutakaksha P 2, 4 (1, 2) 
Sutambhara Atreya U 3, 1(6), 

6 , 2 ( 10 ) 

8nveda Sailushi P 4, 9 (2) 
Syavasva P 5, 10 (2), U 1, 1 

(18) , 1, 2 (19-21-22, 13), 4, 
1 ( 10 ) 

Syavasva Vamadeva P 1,7 (1) 

2, 5 (7), Atreya 4, 7 (5) 

Tiraschi P 4, 6 (5, 8), U 2, 2 

(19) , 6, 2 (9) 

Trasadasyu P 5, 5 (1-6), 5, 6 

(3) , U 6, 1 (7) 7, 1 (6, 7) 
Traya ^islugaDa TJ 3, 2 (1) 
Tfinapanl P 1, 4 (7) 


Triiiras Tvashtra P 1, 7 (9) 
U 9, 2 (10) U 1, 2 (7) 
TrUoka P 2, 4 (7, 9, 10) P 
2,5(2), 2,7(7), 3, 2(1, 4), 

3, 3 (3) U 4, 1(9), 5,2(21) 
Trita P 2, 1 (5), 5^3 (9), 5, 9 

(5), 5, 10 (3) Aptya 6, 8 
(5) U 2, 2 (14) 3, 2 (18) 
Tryaruna U 6, 1 (7) 7, 1 (6, 7) 

Ucbathya P,6,2 (3) U 5,1(5,11) 
XJla Vafcayann U 9, 2 (11) 
Upamanyu Va3iBbthaU2,l(ll) 
Urdbvasadma Anglrasa P 6, 9 
(2), U 3, 2 (17), 6, 2 (6) 
UruU 3, 1(17) 

Uru Angirasa I? 6, 9 (7) 
Usanas P 1, 1 (5) 1, 3 (14) 
Kavya 6, 4 (1, 9) 5, 1 (18) 
U 6, 3 (15) 7, 2 (6) 
Uruchakri Atreya U 3, 2 (8), 
Uvathya P 6, 1 (10) 
Yaikhanaea P 6, 14 (1) Angi 
rasa U 1, 1 (3), 5, 2 (11), 
6, 3 (12) Kanva 2, 6 (8) 
Valakhilyas P 3, 5 (3), 3, 9 
(10), 4, 1 (8) 

Vamadeva P 1, 1 (10), 1, 2 
(2), 1, 3 (10), 1, 5 (1), 1,7 
(1), 1, 7 (7), 1, 9 (2), 1, 9 
(10), 1, 10 (2), Kasyapa, 2, 
P 2, 6 (10), 2, 8 (5, 8) 2, 9 
(7), 2, 10 (6), 3, 1 (2, 10), 
3,4(2)3,10(6)4,1(2,6,7) 

4, 4 (5). 4, 6 (4-6, 9), 4, 7 
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<2), 4, 7 (7), 4, 8 (2, 10) 3,9 
■<3), 5, 5 (8), 6, 10 (3, 6), 
6,12 (1,5,7,10), 6,13 
.(1, 2, 8-12) U 1, 1 (12) 
1, 2 (13), 7, 3 (14), 8, 1 (5) 

8, 3 (6), 9, 1 (15) 
^arshtahavya P 1, 7 (2) 
Varuni Satvadhriti P 2,10(8) 
Vaaisiitha P 1, 3 (4, 6) 1, 4 

(4), 1, 6 (1, 7), 1, 7 (8, 10), 
1, 8 (6) 2, 4 (8), 2; 7 (2), 
3,5 (1, 6, 9) 3,8 (8) 3,9 (8) 
Vasu Bliaradvaja U 5, 2 (13) 
VasukraP 4, 5 (3) 

Vasuyu (Atreya) P 1, 9 (16) 
U 7, 1 (13) 

Vasusruta P 5 (1, 7) Atreya 
U 3, 2(21) 3, 10 (2, 3), 4,2 
.(1, 2, 7, 8), 4, 3 (1, 2. 6), 

4, 4 (6, 8), 5, 1 (8), 5, 5 (7) 

5, 7 (10), 6, 3 (1-12), 6,4 

6, 5 (4), 6, 10 (2) U 1, 1 
(11), 1, 2 (2, 14, 15), 2,1(9) 
2,2(13)3,1(9,13), 4, 1 
(8), 5, 2 (8), 6, 1 (2, 10), 6, 
2 (8, 11), 6, 3 (6, 8). 7, 1 
(10), 8, 1 (4), 8, 2 (6, 9), 

9, 1 (11-13) 8, 3 (10) 
Vatayaiia Ulva P 2, 9 (10) 
Tat8aPl,l(8), 1, 2 (10), 2, 

6 (3 Kanva), 2, 5 (9), 2, 6 
(8) Kanva 2, 9 (8), 2, 10 
(2, 3, 9), 3, 2 (3), 3, 8 (3) 
•6, 7 (10), U 4, 2 (14), 6, 2 
<10),7,l(6),8,l(13) 


Vatsapri P 1, 8 (2, 5), 9,2 (8) 
Vena 9, 2 (13) 

Vena Bhargava P 4, 3(8), 1,7(8) 
Venn Visvamitra P 6, 7 (7) 
Vibhrat Suryaputra P 6, 14 
(2) U 6, 3 (5 
Vimada P 5, 4 (2, 4) 

Virupa P 1, 3 (7), 1, 4 (8) U 
7, 1 (16) Angirasa 4, 10 
(5, 7 10), U 7, 1 (8), 8, 2 
(10), 7,2 (3) 8,7 (12), 8, 3(1) 
Visvamanas (10) P 2, 3 (8), 
5,1(6) 

Visvamanas Vwyaaba P 2,1 

( 7 , 8 ) 

Visvamitra 1, 5 (9), 1, 6 (8) 
1, 8 (4, 7), 2, 1 (2, 4), 2, 8 

(1) , 3, 1 (2), 3, 2 (7), 3,3(7) 

3, 4 (4, 9), 3, 6 (4), 4, 1 (1) 

4, 1 (3), 4, 4 (7) 4, 5 (7), 4, 
6 (9), 4, 9 (5), 1, 3 (1-12), 
6, 12 (12, 13), U 1, 1 (5), 
Gathina U 1, 1 (7), 1, 2 (9) 

6, 3 (10, 17), 7, 2 (2, 9), 7, 
3 (2), 8, 2^(14, 17), 8, 3 (3) 

Visva Karman Bhauvana U 

7, 3 (9) 

Vitahavy U 7, 2 (13) 
Vrisliagaua Vasifhtha P 6, 4 

(2) , U 4, 2 (1) 

Yajata AtreyaU4,2(6),6,3(13) 
Yavishtha U 3, 1 (20) 

Yayati Nabnsha F 6,6 (2, 3), 
U 2, 2 (16) 



(3a)Ldl8T OF DEVATAS OF SAMAVEDA. 

As mentioned on page 118, we give below a list of deities 
praised in the Samaveda prepared from the Ajmer edition. 
It will be found that Agni, Indra and Pavaman Soma are the 
three most important deities in this Veda, only a few verses 
beiiig addressed to others. P indicates Purvarchika or the first 
collection of verses and U the Uttararchika or later collection. 
The Eoman figure indicates the chapter and the first English 
figure next given indicates the hymn in it, while the third 
figure given in brackets showsihe particular verse in that 
hymn.' indicates second half and " third half. 

Aditi P n 1 (6) Apah U IX' 10 

Aditya P III 7 (3) U IV 8, Asvins P IV 1 (2-3) V3 (10) 
VI 2 Uri5, Vlir 7, 9,12,16r 

Agni P I 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (1-7, 17, IX 6 

9, 10), 6 (7, 4-8), 7, 8, 9, Brahmanaspati P I 6 (2) V 
10(3-6), III V (1-4, 7-10), im 

2, V i 1 (1, 2, 7), 5 (8), 7 Brihaspati U IX" 2 (1) 

(112), VI 12 (4, 6, 13), 13 

(1), 14 (1)-U I (4, 20, 21) DadMkravan P IV 7 (7) 
r 13-16, II 6, 11" 5, 17, III Dyava Prithvi P IV 9 (9),, 
6, 20, m 7, 21, IV 7, 22 VI 13 (8), U VII' 14 
IV' 14, V 9, 18, V' 9, VI 1, Indra P I, 5 (8) II, 3, 4, 5, 
10, Vr 1, 2, 7, 10, 13, 14, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, HI 1, 2, 3, 

VI" 12, 16, 17, 18, VII 4. 4, g (1-8, 10) 6, 7 (1-2, 4-10) 

10-16, Vn' 1-14, VII" 5, 8, 9 (1-3, 5-8, 10) 10 (1-4, 

vni 1, 3, 7, 12, VIII' 3, 7.10) IV 1, 2 (4-10) 3, 4, 

11, 18, VIII" 1, 10, 13, IX 5 (1.6, 9, 10) 6, 7 (1-4, 6, 8) - 
4, 5, 18, IX' 1, 2, 8 8 (1-7) 9 (1 8, 10, 11) ia> 

Aiigirah P 1 10 (2) V 2 (1, 2, 4, 6, 7-10) 3(l-8> 

Anna P VI 10 (9) 4 (6-6) 6 (1-5, 8-l0) 7 (3, 4,. 
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8, 10) 8 (1, 3, 4, 10) VI 8, 
10(1-3)11 (1,3,4, 7) 12 
(11) 13(9,11)01(6,11,13, 
14, 22, 23,)!' 1-12,11 8, 
12-14, 18, 19 ir 11-13, 18, 
19, III 8, 13-15, 21, Iir 9, 
14, 15, 22, 23 IV 9, 14, 16, 
IV' 7, 10, 15, 16, V 10, 13, 
14, 19, 20, V' 10, 14, 15, 
21-23, VI 3, 5, 6, Vr 4, 5, 
9, 12, 14, VI" 2, 4, 6, 9, 14, 
19, 20, VII 1, 2, 5, 8, VH" 
1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 15-19 VIII 2, 
8.11,13,VIir 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 13, 15, VIII" 3-5, 
IX 7, 10, 16, IX' 9, IX" 1, 
3, 4 5,7,9(1). 

Indragni P III 9 (9) U I 7, ll 
9, 10 8, III 9 IIP 10, IV' 10 
IV' 8, Vir 2, Vir 14, 17. 
Indravayu U VIII 5 
Marutah P III 5 (9), IV 7 

(5) , V 2 (3-6), V5(7), 8 

(6) U ir 7, Vir 12 
Mitravarnnau U I 6, II 7 

ir 6, III 7, IIP 8, IV' 6 
VI" 13 

PsTamaua SoBia P II 1 (5), 
V 6 1-6, 10, 8 (7), 9, 10, 
VI 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 9,10 
(5, 7,8,) 11 (2), 12 (23)011 
1-6, 10, 11, 16-17 IP 1-4, 
9, 10, 14-16 III 1-6, 10-12 
16-19IIP 1-6, 11-13,16-20 


IV 1-6, 11-13, 17-21, IV 
1-4, 9, 11-13, V 1-8, 11 
12, 15-17, V' 1-7 11-13 
16-20, VI 4, 7-9, VP 3, 6 
8, 11, 15, 17, 18, VI" 1, 3 
15, VII 3, 7 VII" 10,20 
21, VIII 6, VHP 8, 12, 16 
VIII" 2, 18, IX 1, 17 
Pavamanadhyetriatuti O VPS 
Prajapati P VI 12 (1) 
Purusha P VI 13 (3, 6) 
Puahan O VII" 11 

Ratri P VI 12 (7) 

^litu P VI 13 (2) 

Saman (etat) O VU 9, VIII 
14, VHP 19, IX 2, IX' 3, 
4,7,12 

Sangramasishali O IX" 6, 8 
Sarasvatl O VI' 9 
Sarasvan O VI 8 
Sarparajiii O VI H 
Savitri P V 8 (8) O VP 10 
Sarwatman P VI 12 (12) 
Srashtri P VI 13 (7) 
SomaPV 4 (4) O I (1-3 
8-10,15-19) II 7, 22, IV 16 
Snrya P III 9, V 3 (2) 0 1 14 
(2-14,) O VP 6, IX 9 (9) 

Oshaa P IV 1 (1), 8 (8), V 4 
(3), V 6 (7), 7 (5), O P 14, 
VHP 6, 8, 11, 14, 10 
Vaisvanara P VI 12 (8), O 
IV' 6 
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Vajinah P V 5 (9) Visvakarman U VII" 9 

VaranaPin 10 (5-6), VI Viivedevah P 1 10 (1) IV 8 
10 (4), U Vn' 6 (9) V 3 (9), 4 (8), V 6 (6), 

Vayu P VI 11 (6) U IX' 11 7 (6, 7, 9), 8 (5), VI 10 (d), 

Vena U IX' IS 11 (6), 12 (9), U 1, 12 IV 

Vishnu U VIII 4 VIII' 6 23, VII 6, VII" 13, IX' 5,6 


(3) WHITE YAJUEVEDA IlISHIS. 

The Rishis of this Veda are given in this list. There 
are no Rishis for the Black Yajurveda which consists mostly 
of prose sacrificial formulas ; but this Veda consists solely 
of Riks or verses and their authors or [Rishis are given from 
its Anukramani. These are mostly real persons and many of 
them are the same as those in the Rigveda^ though the verses 
may be different. There are several new names such as Yajna- 
valkya, Sakalya and so onj but as this Veda is later than the 
^ligveda; new names are naturally to be expected. The Roman 
figures indicate the chapters which always consist of one 
hymn. The English figures indicate the number of ^iks or 
verses in the chapter. 


Abhuti XIX 3-9 
Adityas XXXV 1, 3, 5, 8 
Adityas or Devas XXXV3,4; 

6, 9, 12-14, 16, 20, 22 
Agastya XXXIII 27,34,78, 
79 XXXIV 7, 9, 48 
Agastya III 46, 47 V 36-43 
VII 

Agni XIII 20, 21 XXVII 
1-7, 10-20 

-Ajamidha XXVII 31 


Angiras XXVII 34 
Angirasa III 1 IV 9 VII 43- 
48 vm 1-3 XX 36-46 
Apratiratha XVII 33-58, 60 
Arnna & Tra=adasyu XXII 18 
Asuri III 38-41 
A^vatarasvi XX 24-26 
Asvinau XX 3 XXVIII12-23 
Atharvana XXXVII 19-21 
XXXVIII 1-4 
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Streya IV 8 XI 67-69 XXI 
10, 11, 27 
Atri VIII 15-30 
Avatsara III 16-19 
Aurnavabha III 48-50 
Autatbya DlrghatamaV 1 8-29 

Bandbu III 53-59 
Bharadvaja VII24,25,29 VIII 
6-14 XVIII 74 XXXin 9, 
13,61,69,84 XXXIV 45 
Bharadvaja III 3,13 XI 32-34 
Xm 36 XVII 10, 16 XIX 
2 XXVI13,14 XXIX38-60 
Bharadvaja Sirambitha 
XXXV 18 
Bhargava XXVII 43 
Bhishak XII 75-90 
Bhuvanputri Visvakarman 
XVII 17-32 
Brihaddiva XXXIII 80 
Brihaduktha or Vamadeva 
XXVIII 1-6,8 XXIX 1-11 
Brihaspati IX 2-13 XVI 5 
Chitra XI 45 
Dadhikravan IX 14, 15 
Dadbyail Atharvana XXXVI 
1, 2, 7-12, 17-^19, 21-24 
XXXVII 1, 3-6, 8-16, 18 
Daksha XXXIII 72, 73, 90 
XXXIV 50-52 
Damauah XXXV 19 
Devas VIII 48-53 XVIII 1-44 
Devala II 17 XXXIII 62 
Bevavata IX 37-40 X 18-23 


Devavata and Bharatalll 14 
XVm 66, 67 
D^vasravas VII 26-30 
Devasrava Devavata XI 35 
XVIII62BharatanXXXIV 
14, 15, 18, 19 

DIrghatamas VI 3,6, 8, 9, 17- 
23 XXXVII 17 xxxvin 
XII 42 5-28 XXXIXl-13 
XLIl-17 
Dhruva XII 11 

Galava XVm 54-57, 61 
Garga XX 50-52 
Gaya Plata XXI 6, 7 
Ganriviti XXXIII 28, 64 
Gotama III 11, 51, 52 IV 37 
V 1-14 VI 37 VII 1-6 
XXV 17-22, 24-26, 28-48 
XXVIII 7 xxxni 3, 16 
XXXIV20-23, 33 Gautama 
VIII 31, 33, 35 XII 112- 
114 xm 27-35 
Gritsa XVII 75 
Gritsamada VII 9, 34 XI 23, 
24, 27-31, 36 XVII 88 XX 
81-83 XXVII 29, 32, 33 
XXXIV 10, 11, 58 
Haimavarchi XIX 10-35 
Hirapyagarbha XII 102-105 
XIII 4-8 XXVII 25 (Ail- 
giraea ) XXXIV 24-27 
XXXIV 12, 13 
Hiranyastupa XXXIII 43^* 
XXXIV 31 
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Indra XVni 68 
Indra and Agni XIU 22-25 
Indra and Brihaspati IX 1 
Indra & ViSvamitra XVni69 
Jamadagni XI 73, 74XXIX 
25-36 XXXIII 39, 40, 85, 
87, Bhargava XXIX 12-24 
•Taya XVIII 71 
Jeta son of Madhuchhandas 
XVII 61 

Kakshivat Siikirtti XX 33 
Kanva XI 42 XVII 74 
XXXIV 55-57 XXXVII 
7 XXXIII 89 
Kasyapa VIII 63 
Kaundinya XX 32 
Xuniara Harita XII 69-74 
Kurma XXXIII 51 Gartsa. 

mada XXXIV 54 
Kusika XXXIII 59 
Kusri XI 13 
Kutsidi XXXin 47 
Kusnruvindu VIII 42, 43 
Kutsa VII 42 VIH 4, 5XVI 
1-3 15-33, 35-39 XVII 
70-73 XVIII 73 XXVI 7, 
8, OXXXni 5, 6, 29, 37, 
38, XXXIV 29, 30, 32 
LogaksH XXVI 2 
Lopamudra A VII 11-15 
XXXVI 20 

Lusa Dhanaka XXXIII 17 
Madknchandas III 22-24, 34 
V 30-35 VI 29-35 VII 8, 


33 Vin 34 Xn 57-65 

XV 61, 65 XX 84-90 
XXVI 26, 26 XXIX 37 
XXXIII 25, 57-58 

Mann XXXIII 91, 94 
Mayobhu XI 18-22 
Medha XXXm 92 
Medha-Kama XXXII 13-15 
MedhatitH III 29 V 15 VI 
4, 5, 7, 10-16, 14-28 VU 
11 Vm 32 XVII 1-7, 9 
XXII 10 XXVI 20-23 
XXX 4 XXXIII 10, 45, 
46, 81-83, 97 XXXIV 43, 
44 XXXV 21 XXXVI 13 
Mud gala XXVI 19 
Nabhanedi XI 75-83 
Nabhanenistha IX 17 XI 12 
Nafayana III 62, 63 XXX 
1-3, 5-22 XXXI 1-16 
Nodba XXXIV 16 Gotama 
XXVI 11, 12 

Nrimedha XXXm 41, 66, 
67,95, 96 & Purusbamedha 
XX 30 

ParmesbtMn XV 1-59 XVI 
1-3, 4 XVII 77 
Parmeshthin Prajapati 11-31 
II 1-16, 18-20 or Devas 

XVI 40-66 
Parasara XXXIII 11 
Pavakagni XII 106-111 
Payu XI 26 
Prabandha UI 28 
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IPraduraksM XXVI 6 
Pragatha XXXIII 49 
Prajapati III 4, 5, 9, 10, 44, 
45, IV 1-7 XI 1-11 XII 
117 XVI 6-14 XIX 1, 36, 
37 XX 1, 2, 4-20, 22, 23, 
27, 28, 31, 34, 35 XXII 1, 
3-8, 11-14, 16, 19, 20, 22- 
34 xxni 1-65 XXIV 1- 

40 XXV 1-16, 23, 27 

XXVn 8, 9, 21, 22 
XXVIII 9-11 XXXIII 74 

Prajapalja Yajna XXXI V 49 
Pratikshatra XXXIII 48 
Praakanva VII 41 VIII 40, 

41 Xi 37 XX 29 XXXIII 
15, 31-33, 36 

Priyamedhas XII 55 XV 60 
Purodhas XI 17 
Parumldiia XXVII 30 
Purumidha&Aja. XXXIII19 

EamyaksM XXVl 4, 6 
Rijiahva XXXIII 55 XXXIV 
42, 63 

Sakalya VI 2 
Samka XIX 49-95 
Sankasuka XXXV 7, 15 
§amyu III 42 XXVH 42, 
44, 45 Barhaspatya III 43 
XXVII 36-38 
Saptadhri Varuni 111,30-33 
8apta RisMs XVII 79-87 
flarasvati XXVIH 24-46 


Sarparajni Kadrn III 6-8 
baa&h VIII 44-47 XVIH 70 
Savitri XIII 26 
Sindhudvipa XI38-40, 50-61 
XXXVI 14-16 
Sivasaakalpa XXXIV 1-6 
Somaka XI 25 
Somahuti XI 70 XII 43-46 
Srikama XXXII 16 
^rut.abandku III 27 
§rntakaksha and Snkakaha 
XXXIII 35 
Subandhn III 25, 26 
Suckika XXXIII23 XXXVIO 
Suhotra XXXIII 53, 77, 93 

XXXIV 41 

Sunahsepa X 27-34 XI 14 - 
16 XII 12 XVIII 45-63 

XXXV 11 XXI 1, 2 
Suniti XXXIII 21 
Sagruta III 2 

Sutajotri Madhnchelih. XII 5 6 
Sntambhara XXII 15 
Svayamblia Braliman XXXTT 
1-12 

Svastyatreya XXI 12-26, 
28-61 XXII 21 
Syavasva XII 3-5 XXVn 2 

Tapasa IX 26—34 XU 31, 32 
Trisadasyn VII 10 
Trisira XIII 15-19 
TrisokahVII 32 XXIII 24 
Trita XI 43, 44, 46-48 XIX 
56 13-17 
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Usanaf? XIII 52-58 XIV 1-6 
XVIII 77 

Utkila XI 49 XVIII 76 
Uttaranarayana XXXI 17-22 

Vaikhana VIII 38, 39 
Vaikhanasa XIX 38-49 
XXXV 17 

Vamadeva II 21-34 III 15, 
36,37 X24-26 X111 9-14 
XVII 89-99 XX 47-49 
XXVII 39-41 xxxm 54, 
65 XXI 3, 4, 5 XXXVI 
4-6 

VarunalX 35-36 X 10-17 
XII 91-101 
Varuni XI 72 
Vaashtha III 60, 61 
Vasishtha V 16, 17 VII 7 
VIII 64-62 IX 16, 18-25 
XII 34, 35 XVII 76 XV 
62-64 XX 5-9 XXI 9 
XXVI 10 XXVII 23, 24, 
27, 28, 35 xxxm 14, 18, 
20, 44, 70, 71, 76, 88 
XXXIV 34-40 
Vatsa IV 16-36 VII 40 
XXVI 15 
Vasuyu XVII 8 
Vatsapri XII 1, 2, 6-10, 18- 
26, 33, 40, 41 xxxm 1 


Vatsara Kasyapa VII 12-23^ 
VatsaraXII 115 XIII 1-J 
xxxm 49 
Vibhrat XXXIII 30 
Vidhriti XVII 62-69 
Vidarbhi XX 55-80 
Vihavya XXXIV 46 
Virupa III 12 XI 71 XII 30, 
36-39, 116 XIII 37-51 
Visvadeva XIV 8, 10,13,15, 
18-31 

Visvedevah XIV 7, 9, 11, 14. 
16, 17 

Visvadhara XXXIII 12 

ViiYakarman XIV 12 XVIII 
58-60, 64, 65 
Visvamanaa XI 41 
Visvamitra III 35 VII 31, 
35-38 XII 47-54 XVin 
63, 72 XX 29, 53 XXI 8 
XXII 9 XXXIII 7, 8, 22,. 
26, 60, 63, 75 XXXVI 3 
Visvarupa XXII 17 XXXIII 
2,4 

Visvavasn XII66-68XVII69 
Vivasvan VHI 36, 37 

Yajilapurusha XXII 2 
Tajnavalkya III 20, 21 
XXVI 1 



(4) ATHARVAVEDA |iISHIS. 

This Index was made by Whitney, and was carefully 
revised by Dr. Ryder, and again by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman (1905) : — We take it here with due acknowfcdgment. 


Agastya VI 133 

Angiras II 3, 35 ; IV 39, 1-8 

V 12; VI 83-84; VII 50- 

61, 77, 90; XIX 22, 34-35; 
see also Atharvangiras and 
Pratyangiras and Bhrig- 
vangiras 

Angiras Prachetas, withYama 
VI 45-47 

Atharvan I 1-3, 9-11, 15, 
20-21, 23, 27, 30, 34-35; 
n 4, 7, 13, 19-23, 29, 34; 
in 1-5, 8, 10, 15-16, 18, 
26-27, 30; IV 3-4, 10, 15, 
22 (? or Vasisthaf) 31, 34; 

V 5-6, 7-8(?), 11, 24, 23; 
VI 1-7, 13, 17-18, 32-33, 
36-40, 50, 58-62, 64-69, 
73-74, 78-80, 85-90, 92^ 
97-99, 109-113, 124-126, 
138-140; Vn 1-7, 13-14, 
18, 34-38, 45, 2, 46-49, 

62, 56, 61, 70-73, 76, 78- 
81, 85-87,91-92, 94, 97- 
99, 101-106; Vin 7, 9j 
IX 1-2; X 3, 7, 9; XI2-3, 
7; Xn 1; XVII 1-4 (the 
whole Book) XIX 14-20, 
23—24, 26, 37—38 see also 

14 


Brhaddiva Atharvan; also 
Sindhudvipa Atharvakriti 
AtharvanVitahavya VI136-7 
Atharvangiras IV 8; VI 72, 
94, 101, 123-132 vn 74, 
115-118, XIX 3-4, 5 (?) 
^Angiras 

Atharvacharya VIII 10 ; cf 
xn 5 (Kasyapa) 
Apratiratha XIX 13 
Atharvana ^Bhrigu Athar- 
uana 

Babhrnpingala VI 14 
Badarayani IV 37-38 Vn 
69, 109 

Brihasehnkan VI 54 cf Sakra 
Brihaddiva Atharvan V 1-3, 
Brihaspati X 6 
BrihmanV 17, 19, 22, 24, 
26, 31-32 1115-17,24, 13, 
m 12, 14, 23, 28, 31 IV 
6, 16, 21, 33, 39, 9-10 V 
9-10, 20-21, 25-27 VI 26, 
41, 54-55, 71, 114-115 
VII 19-22, 24, 32, 33,53 
54-1, 60, 66-67, 103, 104 
111; Vin 1-2; IX 4, 6-7, 
9-10; X 5, 37-41 XI 1, 5 
XIII 1-4 i. e, the whole 
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book XIX 1, 9-12, 21, 28- 
30, 36, 40-43, 51-52,58-71 
BrabmaTi, Bhrigvangirasa 

III 11 

Brabmaskanda IV 31-32 
Bhaga VI 82 

Bharadvaja 11, 12; Bharad- 
vaja Gopatha XIX 49 
Bbagali VI 52 
Bhargava 113-114 
Bhargava Vaidarbbi X 1, 4 
Bbriga III 13, 24-25, IV 9, 
14 VI 27-29, 122-123 VII 
15-17, 54-55, 84, 107-108, 
no IX 5 XII 2 XIX 31- 
33, 44-45 

Bhrigu Atharvana II 5 
Bhrigvangiras I 12-14, 25; 
II 5-10 III 7 IV 11 V 14- 
22 VI 10, 11-13, 91, 95, 
96, 127 Vir 30-31, 93 

VIII 8 1X3,8 XI10X27,39 
Bbrigvangiras Brahman XIX 
72 Angiras with Brahman 
Ohatana I 7-8, 16, 28 II 14, 
18, 25 IV 36 V 29 VI 32, 
1-2, 34 VII 3-4 

Dravinodas I 18 
Dhruvhana VI 63 
Oarntman IV 6-7 V 13 VI 
12, 100 VII 58 X 4 
Gargya VI 49 XIX 7, 8 
Gopatha XIX 25, 47-48, 50 


Gopatha with Bharadvaja 
XIX 49 

Jagadbljam Purusha III 6 
Jamadagni VI 39, 102 
Jatikayana , VI 38, 116 

Kabandha VI 75-77 
Kankayana VI 70 XI 9 
Kaiiva^II 31-32 V 25 
Kapinjala II 29 VII 95-96 
Kasyapa X 10 XII 4-5 
Xasyapa Maricha VII 62-63 
Kaurupathi VII 58 X 18 
Kauska VI 35, 17-12 X 5, 
28-35 
Kutsa X 8 
Mayobhu V 17-19 
Matriuaman II2 IV20 VIII6 
Marimba of Kasyapa Maricha 
Mrigara IV 23-29 
Medhatithi VII 15-29 
Narayana X 2 XIX 6 
Pativedaoa II 36 
Prajapati I'l 30 IV 35 VI 11 

VII 102 XVI 1 XIX 46 
Pratyangirasa X 1 
Pramochana VI 106 
Prasochana VI 104 
Praskanva VII 39-44, 45-1 
RibhuIV 12 

Sambhn II 28 

gaunaka VI6 Vn6,108 Vin5 
Sukra II 11 IV17-19, 49 V 
14, 31 VI 134-5 Vn 65 

VIII 5, 12, 8 
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Sunahsepa VI 25 VII 83 
Savitri II 26 XIX 31 
Savitri Surya XIV ( whole ) 
&n(lhudvipa I 4-5 VII 39 X 
5, 7-24 XIX 2 
Sindhndvipa Atharvakriti I 
6 cf Atharvan 

Sintati I 33 IV 13 VI 10, 10 
21-24, 51, 56-59, 93, 107 
VII 68-69 XI 6 
Tvastri VI 81 
Uparibabhrava VI 30-31 
VarunaVII 112 


VasishthaI29 III19-22IV22 
Vamadeva III 9 VII 57 
Visvamitra II 17 V 16-16 
VI 44 141 

Vihavya X 5,42-50 Atharvan 
Vena II 1 IV 1-2 Sintati I 
33 IV 13 VI 10, 19, 21- 
24, 51, 56-57, 93, 107 VII 
68-69 XI 6 

Yama VII 23, 64, 100-1 XII 
3 XVI 5-7, 8-9 (?) XIX 
56-7 Yama with Angirasa 
Pracchasa 


V. ANOTHER ANCIENT ENUMERATION 
OF THE SAKHAS OF THE FOUR VEDAS. 

We came across this enumeration recently in the Mukti- 
kopanishad and we proceed to give it here in this Appendix. 
This Upanishad may. be ^d^^ about 1000 A. D. as ifc 
evidently is later than Sankara. g 

\ ^m: ^ 5 : ^ \\^\\\ 

Rigveda still has 21 Sakhas and Samaveda the tradi- 
tional one thousand. But Yajurveda has now 109 and 
Atharvaveda has 50. Instead of these, Churaiia-Vyuha 
gives 86 for Yajurveda and 10 for Atharvaveda. The 
Mahabharata of 250 B. C, gives the same number for Rigeda 
and for Samaveda ; but it gives (56 -f 8 + 37) 10' for Yajur- 
veda and no Sakas for Atharvaveda, The increase in 
the Sakhas of these two Vedas is not surprizing as these 
Vedas are not as stereotyped as the other two and as their 
adherents are more numerous and diffused. 



VI SUMERIANS AND INDO^ARYANS. 

J\ Prof. L. A. Waddell in hia recent book ^^Indo- 
Sumerian Seals Deciphered'^ holds that the old Sumerians of 
Mesopotamia ( about 4000-3000 B. C* ) were Vedic Aryans 
and that from the seals and signets found at Harappa in Lower 
Panjab and Mohenjo-Daro in Sind which he has deciphered, 
there was unquestionably a settlement by sea of these 
Sumerian or Vedic Aryan people in Sind, at so early a date 
as 3100 B. C. He further holds that ^‘The same Aryan- 
Sumerian race eventually came in greater force overland 
through Persia from Upper Mesopotamia and Asia Minor and 
making their headquarters in the Gangetic valley, annexed 
India as the ^so called Aryan invasion of India/ presum- 
ably about 700 B. (p. 5.) This theory is so extravagant 
and so directly opposed to the theory of an Aryan Invasion 
coming into and colonising the Panjab from Central Asia 
about 4000 B. 0. according to Tilak or 1400 B. C. according 
to most European scholars, and so strongly conflicts with the 
date which we have assigned to the Rigveda, that it is 
necessary to examine it critically in this appendix. 

One is, at the outset, bewildered by the great number 
of Sumerian names treated by Prof. Waddell as equiva- 
lents of Vedic names. The equation, though ingenious, 
is a mere fancy prompted by the preconceived notion that 
the Sumerians were Vedic Aryans. Though similarity 
of sound may be looked upon as showing identity of 
Iversons or things, yet it can only be treated as a suggestion 
and not a proved fact ; and where numerous facts go against 
auch identification it has to be rejected. Thus in the very 
first chapter, we have Maruts of the Rigveda identified with 
Amorites and Krivis with Syrio-Phoenicians. Two 
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Teda hymns are quoted in this connection viz. R. V. 53(9) and 
R. V.III 20 (24). Now in the first hymn addressed to Maruts, 
they are plainly looked upon as gods ( winds ) dwelling 
in the sky and heaven, do 

8 ) and as bringing rain ( r% M'jT^ ?pTF?T do 6 ). Moreover 
verse 9 itself speaks of the upper course of the Indus 
and not its lower course confronting Sind. We have already 
stated that the Indo-Aryans lived in the Gandhara country 
on the upper course of the Indus and the Eastern Paujab 
along the Himalayas and not iu the hot western plains about 
Multan or of Sind. The rivers mentioned in this verse (9) 
are Rasa, Anitabha, Kubha and Kramu^ along with the 
Indus, all western tributaries in its upper course. The poet 
asks the Maruts not to be stopped by these rivers, nor by the 
Indus ( upper course ), but come into the Pan jab ( Eastern 
part ) and bring showers. The Maruts are no doubt described 
as human beings, the Vedic poets like poets in other religions, 
naturally investing their gods with human attributes. The 
Maruts who succour the Krivis and give them victory, bring 
balms from the Indus and the Asikni and the mountains 
(VIII 20, 24 ), ^They are clothed in robes of wooP (p. 25)^ 
because the Indo-Aryans were themselves clothed in woolen 
garments, living as they did in the cold climes of Gaudhara 
and Eastern Panjab. The Sumerians^ also being clad in 
wool can not, therefore, be made an argument to prove that 
the Maruts were Amorites or that the Sumerians were 
Vedic Aryans. These Rigvedic poets speak only of the Kubha 
and the Indus and the Asikni and the seas, together with the 
mountains *, had they come so late as 700 B. C. in the 
supposed second invasion from Mesopotamia via Persia, 
they would have spoken of many more places and rivers of 
4hos6 countries. 
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Prof. Waddell lias no doubt brought to the identification: 
of names an extensive knowledge of words in the various 
Aryan and Semitic languages ; but his identifications seem ta 
be very doubtful though ingenious. Thus ^Bharata^ is shown 
as eventually the origin of ^Britain’. It is not necessary for 
us to enter into all these identifications. But we must note 
the following with which we are immediately concerned 
and which ensue from Prof. WaddelFs readings of the script 
on the seals and signets or amulets, 

Harappa and Mohenjo-Baro were; it may be accepted, 
colonies of Sumerians established so early as 3100 B. C.; but 
it can scarcely be believed that Sind or Edin was a tributary 
kingdom of the Sumerian king Uruas, the same as Uru-Nina 
of Lagash and that Unias is Haryasva and A-Madgal is Mud- 
gala of the Indian Puranas , or that Panchala is Phoonician, 
Whether the seals found at Haiappa are rightly read as Uruai 
&c. we need not and cannot discuss. It is a question for 
Assyriologists who mostly differ from Prof. Waddell, as 
stated by himself at p. 150. But we may say that when he 
equates Uruas with Haryasva, he makes a far-fetched guess, 
a guess jjrompted by his preconceived notion that Sumerian 
kings were the same as mentioned in the Parana lists. 
Further does Prof. Waddell hold that these kings mentioned 
in the Puranas never ruled in India, but ruled in Mesopotamia, 
from whence their names were taken into India by the second 
invasion of the Sumerians which took place about 700 B. 0. !!! 
It may be pointed out further that Panchala is not a Rig- 
vedic name, but a name first mentioned in the Brahmanas, 
nor is Haryasva, who, in the Rigveda, is Indra himself.. 
Puranic genealogies are not as reliable for this period as the- 
names mentioned in the ^ligveda itself, which is contem- 
porary evidence for kings and peoples of about 3100 B. 0. 
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In equating A-Madgal with Mudgala a Bharmyasya^ 
reference is made to Rigvedic hymn X 102 from which an 
interesting story is given at page 38 : ‘^Mudgala owned vast 
herds of well- pastured kine to the number of a hundred 
thousand. These cattle were raided by aborigines in hia 
absence and only one bull was left behind. Mud gala harnessed 
this bull to his chariot and yoked on the other side for 
balance a stone mace (drughana). His wife acted as charioteer 
and Mudgala touched the bull with the sacred stone mace of 
Indra. The bull dew along so swiftly that Mudgala overtook 
the robbers and single-handed routed them and recovered his 
cattle’\ In a seal found at Harappa, the objects figured 
which Assyriologists could not interpret, show this story 
according to Prof. Waddell. ‘^Mudgala is figured pointing 
to the two stone maces and beside them is the chariot — pole 
from which depend the double harness yokes described in the 
Vedic hymn with their curved yoking-pins at their loose end^' 
This Vedic hymn is no doubt very interesting and its identic 
fication with the scene depicted on the seal is very ingenious. 
But we have to believe that this Vedic Aryan Mudgala lived 
in Sind with his one lakh of cows, that when the colony was 
destroyed, the miracle story went to Messopotamia and 
remained there for two thousand years and came to India with 
the second invasion of the Sumerian Aryans via Persia. It is 
not proved, nor is it oven suggested, that the Sumerian settle- 
ment advanced into Eastern Panjab. It was killed in Sind 
about 2700 B. C. and the story of Mudgala and bis miracle was 
related in a Rigvedic hymn in Sanskrit about 700 B. 0. The 
Sumerians when they came to India changed their language 
entirely; for there is no similarity between the Vedic language 
and the Sumerian, Lastly the figure of the man on the seal 
need not be that of Mudgala but may be of any cart-driver o 
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old times using stone maces. Indeed^ even the name A-Madgala 
is read by all Assyriologists as Akurgal, as stated by Prof. 
Waddell himself (at page 32 al^o). The reading of Bargu as 
Bhrigu is also questionable and Mudgala is not of the Bhrigu 
gotra according to the Indian genealogies. 

It is not necessary to discuss every subsequent identifi- 
cation in detail. Their number is great and includes Kanva 
(Kanva), Barama (Brahmin), 2 Usij (slave girl) mother of 
Asias (Ausija) Kakshivan ^^the far-famed merchant (B. I 
112, 11) who, a resident on the Indus, praised the bounty of 
his patron king Svanaya son of Bhavya(R 1 112, 11 &c.), 3 
Taps minister of Saguna of Agda (Indian Daxa of Saguni 
of Ayodhya), Sargon I of Agade (Sagara of Ayodhya), 4 
Gudia (Gadhi), 5 Jama-Dagai (Duhgin) 6 Parasu-Rama 
(There is no reference to ParaSu-Rama in the Rigveda. The 
hymn ascribed to Bhargava or Rama viz. R. X 110 does not 
men ion human sacrifices as supposed by Prof. Waddell p. 60) 
or Burassin, 7 Gal-HA Bargu (Galava Bhrigu), 8 Uggu the 
Kad (Vedic Ucchchhai king of Kuru-Paflchalas or Syrio- 
Phenicians) and 9 Pies or fish (the fish Sun-god) which is the 
Sumerian origin of Vish in Vishriu as also of the English fish 
and the Latin Piscis, h^p^f^v being freely interchangable 
in the Aryan languages^' (p. 84). As mentioned before, 
Paranic stories are not reliable for this period; and we may 
point out that Sagara is not mentioned in the Rigveda nor 
Ayodhya ( Sagara occurs once only and means the sky in 
R. X 89, 4) ; nor the legend of Parasurama destroying 
Haryasva or the Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, improbable that 
these names are really old and it can not be believed that 
these names first arose in the Sumerian colony in Sind about 
3000 B. 0. and thence went into Mesopotamia and came back 
to India about 700 B. C. 
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The name Edin of the country of Sind has not, how- 
ever, been equated to any Sanskrit name ( the only name 
suggested Udyana being that of a country on the Swat a 
tributary of the upper Indus. Mohenjo-Daro may be the 
place where a Sumerian colony was originally established in 
Edin 5 but Daro is not suggestive of any Sanskrit name? 
though it may be Sumerian — Daru or sea. *^As to Mohenjo 
in view of the prominence given to the buffalo on the seals 
of Edin, it may be derived from Mahisha, a word derived 
from the Sumerian Ma-a-su or cattle, still current as Mains^^ 
( p. Ill ). This is perhaps the most curious guess ; but it is 
true, that the this part of. the country is the home of buffaloes > 
a fact on which we will presently comment. 

B Mr. Daji Nagesh Apte of Baroda, in his Marathi 
pampnlet recently published and entitled ^‘Indian and Sumerian 
Civilizations,^^ without expressly accepting the readings of 
the scripts on the seals and signets &c. found at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro, proposed by Prof. Waddell, properly rejects his 
theory of two invasions of India by the Sumerians, as also 
his view that Vedic civilization is derived from the Sumerian. 
But he suggests that the Sumerians and the Vedic Aryans 
lived together in the Arctic home of the Aryans and issuing 
from there and .dividing into two branches, went into Meso- 
potamia and the Panjab respectively. He thus believes that 
the Sumerians and the Aryans were one people and adduces 
proof by showing how some Sumerian and Vedic myths are 
identical. Curiously enough, he does not admit that the ffnds 
at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are Sumerian in origin, a fact 
which, we think, one can scarcely deny from the script* on the 
eeab &c found there. They clearly are the remains of 
iSumerian settlements from Mesopotamia. But according 
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to our view the Sumerian civilization is not the same 
as the Indo-Aryaa, nor are the two peoples branches 
of the same Aryan stock. How the arguments and 
myths adduced by Mr. Apte are in sufficient to prove 
identity of culture and origin, we proceed to show. The 
Sumerians may have been Aryan by race as shown by the 
form of their noses and heads, and they may not be Semitic. 
Even the Semitic people are treated by most anthropologists 
as related to the Aryan race and not as Dravidians. But it 
seems certain that the Sumerians are not a branch of the 
Indo-European Aryan family and probably did not come 
from the Arctic home^ the exodus from which is described in 
a passage of the Zend Avesta pointed out by B. G. Tilak. 

In the first place, similarity or even identity of myths 
can not be treated as proving identity of race and culture, 
unless supported by other arguments. For religious myths 
are usually based on the different aspects of nature which 
among all peoples first suggested them their conceptions of 
gods ; and men unconnected often imagine identical or similar 
stories to explain natural phenomena. Then again myths travel 
from one community to another in various ways, usually 
through casual intercourse, often by even hearsay. Hence it is 
necessary to support arguments derived from myths by 
those derived from language and from tradition. In the light 
of these remarks we will examine the myths adduced by Mr. 
D. N. Apte in his brochure. 

Indra is the highest deity with the Jiigvedic Aryans having 
displaced Varupa who was the highest in oldest times, and 
Indra^s greatest exploit is the killing of V ritra. To match with 
this, Mr. Apte points out that Bel was at first the highest 
god with the Sumerians, but his place was subsequently takenr 
hy Marduk who is the exact counterpart of Indra. The stoiy 
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of Marduk's exploit is given in Sumerian mythology as 
follows :-He is the son of Ea the goddess of earth. Taimat was 
a dragon born of primeval waters. Other gods refused to go 
against her, but Marduk at their prayer attacked Taimat in 
primeval waters and killed her with his spear and club ^^He 
split her up like a flat fish in two halves and bade the waters 
come forth •, and light was then created, for he overcame tho 
monster as a solar god’’ (p. 31) opened the two gates on 
both sides of the firmament for Sams (the sun-god), who every 
day journeys from one end to the other across the worlds. The 
god then praised Marduk inodes” Mr. Apte hereafters quotes 
similar poetic descriptions of the feat of Indra killing Vritra 
from the Rigvcdn. The qutations no doubt show a good deal of 
diligent diving into the hymns of the Rigveda. But similar 
poetical ideas are bound to be found in the most distant and 
unconnected poems and the idea of the strongest god killing a 
dreadful demon who was in the form of a huge serpent is also 
likely to occur to any people. The idea of the creation of the 
world and of light out of some primaeval waters overspread 
with darkness, is also a natural suggestion and these ideas 
exist among almost all intelligent peoples. We must mark, 
however, that Marduk and Taimat are names vastly different 
from Iiidra and Vritra. If the Sumerians and the Vedic 
Aryans had been one people, these names could not hav^ 
been so dissimilar. 

The story of Gilgamesh given hereafter by Mr. Apte 
seems to be irrelevant, as it has nothing to do with the 
question of the indentity of Sumerians with the Vedic Aryans 
and as no counterpart of Gilgamesh is shown among the 
latter people. The story of the Ramayaria is not V^ic 
but is plainly Puranic, though Rama is a Vedic hero* 
Further, parallel ideas and descriptions appearing in the 
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Ramayana given by Mr. Apfce simply go to prove that poets 
portray and imagine events in different countries and times 
in the same manner, because they have the same huma* 
nity in them. Such similarities do not prove copyng from 
one by the other or by both from a common source. The story 
of Gilgamesh cannot hence be said to have been copiled in the 
Rtoayana. The story of the Deluge is next referred to as 
originally Sumerian and thence borrowed by the Satapatha. 
The two stories no doubt are very similar but how do they 
go to prove that Sumerians and Vedic Aryans were one 
people? Cannot such legends arise among different peoples by 
imagining a world defuge from heavy floods which often occur 
in every country ? Even if we grant that the Satapatha story 
is a copy of the Sumerian original^ as the story is not given 
in the ^ligveda, but later , and as communication between 
Mesopotamia and the Panjab after 3000 B. 0. is an un- 
deniable fact, one can believe that the story came from the 
Sumerians to India and was given by the Satapatha in its 
own way, after making suitable changes in it. It is, however, 
necessary to remark that there is no similarity of names 
even here and hence borrowing is not as certain as in the case 
of Taimat, Aligi, Biligi &c borrowed by the Atharvaveda, the 
date of which we have fixed to be about 2700 B, 0, lying be- 
tween 3000 B.O. and 2350, the estimated period of occupation 
of Sind by Sumerians. We have even suggested at page 39 
that some Indo-Aryan people went into Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor and established the kingdom of Mittani. 

Mr. Apte next notes the identity of the Indian and 
Sumerian Yugas. It is mentioned that Yugas and Basis 
were borrowed by the Hindus from the Chaldeans who were 
great observers of the sky. But this boriowingi Mr. Apte 
Mis to notice, took place far later, indeed after Alexander's 
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invasion; when the Hindus and the Greeks came into close - 
contact about 300 to 100 B.O. In ^igTedic times and the days 
of Vedanga Jyotisha, practically from 3000 to 300 B. 0. the 
Indo-Aryans bad their own astronomy based on Nakshatras 
which are purely Indian. Had the Vedic Aryans come in a 
•econd invasion from Mesopotamia via Persia, they would 
have brought the ideas of Basis and Yugas, with them and 
used them in their Sutras That there is no trace of 
BaSis and Yugas in Vedic literature or indeed in any In- 
dian literature up to 100 B. 0. is the surest proof that Indo- 
Aryans never came from Mesopotamia in Vedic or post- 
Vedic days. Nay further, as the Sumerians do not show 
acquaintance with the Vedic Nakshatras which they had 
settled in Rigvedic times, it is nearly certain that the 
Sumerians and the Indo-Aryans did not live together in the 
Arctic home of the Aryans. 

But besides this dissmilarilty, there are others of an im- 
portant character between the two peoples. The difference of 
language is the most striking. We speak open to correction, 
but we believe that the Sumerian language is not akin to 
Vedic Sanskrit. Comparative philology, not mythology alone, 
has established the unity of race of the Indo-Aryans and the 
Iranians as also of the Germanic peoples and the Greeks and 
the Romans. The similarity of language between the Vedic 
Aryans and the Iranians is so complete that whole Vedic 
mantras are often identical with the gathas of the Zend 
Avesta, Similarity of language, mythology and worship 
leaves no doubt whatever that the Vedic Aryans and the 
Iranians were cousin peoples, the Devas and the Asuras of 
Vedic. literature. The Asuras are often supposed to be 
represented by the Assyrians ; but this similarity of name is 
mot backed by similarity of language or of mytibiology or of 
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worship y end it is a mistake to look npon the Assyrians as 
the Asuras of the Vedas. The Sumerians similarly can not 
be looked upon as akin to the Vedic people in consequence of 
difference of language. Mr. Apte has pointed out the affixes 
-51^ and 3T^ in Sumerian as identical with and of 
Sanskrit. But these few instances can not prove affinity 
of language, which is established by similar syntax and 
vocabulary generally. 

The names and conceptions of deities are also very 
dissimilar. We have not Varuna, nor Savitri, nor Yama 
among the Sumerians, while Shams is a word unknown to the 
Vedic language. The word Mitra does occur as pointed out 
by Mr. Apte, but it is not the usual word for the Sun and it 
may have been taken from the neighbouring Iranians. Usas 
the polar-region-deity is conspicuous by her absence among 
the Sumerians, while the conception of Istar is not to be 
found in the whole of Vedic literature. Most con- 
spicuous of all the absences, is that of the deity of 
fire or god-Agni. Fire and the sun are the most 
natural gods of people living in the Arctic regions ; but fire 
is not mentioned as a god with the Sumerians or with the 
Assyrians. It is the highest with the Iranians along with the 
Sun and they are unquestionably the Asuras of the Vedas. 
There is no trace of fire-worship, it may be noted further, 
in the supposed seals of the Kanva and Kakshivat. It can not 
be believed that the Sumerians forgot or gave up fire 
worship when they came to hot lands and took up new gods. 
Bel, Ishtar and Nini. The Iraniarns and the Hindus have not 
forgotton or given np fire-worship in the hot plains of the 
Panjab or of Western India. It is, therefore, difficult to hold 
that the Sumerians and the Vedic Aryans were two branches 
'of the Aryan people of the Arctic regions. 
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There are other striking differences in their civilizations 
and conditions which may also be noted. The Vedic Aryans 
and the Iranians were worshippers of the cow and cows were 
plentiful in their lands beyond the Indus as well as in the 
Panjab. The seals show that the Sumerians worshipped or 
rather used buffaloes which were plentiful in Sind, their 
home land. The Rigveda does not mention the buffalo at all. 
They probably did not know it, as it is stated in the Puranas 
that the baffalo was a new creation by Visvamitra. If the 
Vedic Aryans had come from Mesopotamia, they would 
certainly not have forgotten the buffalo. Nay more, the 
Mudgala of the seals of the land of buffaloes can not be the 
Mudgala of the Rigveda who had a lakh of cows ; for there 
could never have been cows in such plenty in Sind in those 
days. Then again while the Rigveda shows no trace of the 
buffalo, the Sumerian seals show no trace of the horse which 
is spoken of constantly in the Rigveda and which was 
so plentiful with the Vedic Aryans. Iron too is not found in 
the new discoveries but it was plentiful with the Vedic 
Aryans. It seems, therefore, extremely probable, that the 
Sumerian finds in Sind and Lower Panjab have nothing to do 
with the Rigvedic civilization, which from astronomical data, 
is proved to be as old as 5,000 B. 0. 

It may be stated in conclusion that it is not necessary for 
our history of Vedic literature to refute the theory of 
Prof. Waddell or of Mr, Apte that the Sumerians were 
allied to the Vedic Aryans, or the interesting suggestion of 
Mr. Apte that they both went from their Arctic home into 
their respective lands. For all one knows, the Sumerians may 
be one with the Vedic Aryans from the several points of 
contact noted by these scholars. Bat our history requires that 
the idea of Prof, Waddell that the Rishis of the Rigveda 
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and the Achar^ras of the Brahmaitts and fSutras were^ 
Bumerians who came in a second invasion to India about 
700 B. C. and ^^not earlier^^ should be refuted This theory is 
rejected by Mr. Apte as without any proof and the above 
facts and arguments, we think, rightly negative it, Mr. 
Apte’s theory about their coming from their Arctic homo 
may be accepted, if it is ascertained that the Sumerian 
language and Vedic Sanskrit are akin^. 

VII KATHAKA AND MAITRAYANIYA 
SANHITAS OF BLACK YAJURVEDA. 

These have been published by Shraeder and so far as 
one can scrutinize them, they are nearly the same, though 
many minor variations are to be found, made consciously or 
otherwise for variation as well as for difference of rituals 
The Taittirlya Sanhita seems to be the oldest of all the Black 
Yajnrveda Sanhitas and these later recensions are obviously 
abridgments though Brahmana portions still remain. For 
these recensions, like the White Sanhita do not separate 
Mantra and Brahmana. These Sanhitas, however, are later 
than the White Yajurveda Sanhita as will appear from the 
facts noted further on. 

The Maitrayaniya Sanhita is divided into Prapathakaa 
or lessons while the Eathaka is divided into Sthanakas 
which is a new word in Yedic literature. There are 41 such^ 
SthEnakas in the Eathaka SanhitE. The last Sthanaka is^ 
described as follows : — H Rd sfiws- 

* Sin (noon) may be the basis of though the wor# 

means food in ithe Eigveda. Yavha, as pointed out by Tilalc, 
appears as Jehova in the Jewish language. But one ot two 
words ca nnot establish affinity of language* 
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clearly a modern description. What Ithimika is it is not 
possible to say ; the name is a strange one. Each sthanaka is 
separately named from its contents. These sthanakas are much 
smaller than the Prapathakas of the Maitrayaniya Sanhita 
but the contents of subsections which probably are called 
Anuvakas in both are the same ; and the larger divisions 
also are on the same subjects such as Agnihotra, Ohatur- 
masya &c. ending with Asvamedha, as in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita ; and in that last section we have the same mantras 
relating to the strange rite of the Asvamedha sacrificer’s 
queen being made to lie with the dead horse. The Kathaka 
Sanhita has accents^ throughout both its prose and verse 
parts ; but some prose in the Maitrayaniya Sanhita is 
without accents. The Rudradhyaya which is so popular 
a part of the Black Yajurveda is found in both, with many 
variations and some abridgments, as compared with that of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

The following interesting statements in the Kathaka 
Sanhita are noteworthy : — 

1 The Sanhita begins with the usual words ^ ^ and 
the ending of the first sthanaka is as follows 

2 ^ ) and (2, 14) are reminiscent 

of Sumerian nanaes. 

5 Yarious |tigvedic mantras are quoted now and then 

g* <nT rtIt ^ ^ 

4 ggr h Bhfigu and 

Atharvau are fUshis of magic spells. 

6 l%e word Yeda signifies now the Yedic co]xi|d}«rfdim^ 

l 

^11 ft**!#'# H 

15 :■ 
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6 5rr§nyrr 3TRI^ some of whom kept Agnihotrar 
and others did not. This refers probably to other Aryan* 
peoples who were, however, treated as Brahmins. 

7 The Krittikas^ rising in the 
east is a phenomenon also noted in the Satapatha. This is the 
same phenomenon and gives about the same date to this 
Sanhita 5 it is, however, later by a century or two, as will 
appear further. The Krittikas are seven ^ % fT%^: 

8 Rohini is also mentioned as also the two heavenly dogs 

Ohitra is also mentioned as Aindra Nakshatra. 
The deities presiding over Nakshatras were well fixed, 

9 Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas kept Agnihotra., 

10 arrqr m ^ is found here 

also, the precursor of the Varaha incarnation story. 

11 ^ 3T^W II 

12 

^ ^ arf prnt %T%5r#r'^ 11 ( 8 , 

This clear reference to Dhritarashtra, son of Vichitravirya^ 
places this Sanhita a little later than the Satapatha. Yyasa 
cannot be the author of this Sanhita. Baka, son of Dalbha is 
a teacher mentioned in Ohhandogya, as also the sacrificers of 
Nimisha forest, 

13 Magic rites are prescribed by this Sanhita also and it 

seems that the Atharvaveda had not yet been compiled or had 
not yet become the Veda of magical rites gfi.) 

14 The V edic metres were yet looked upon as seven only, 
the subsequent seven were added later ( ^ 

B, 4.) 

15 Di&rent animals were ofered to difbrent deiliei^ 

(tona were ofterod ia ^ehee fonoed of jBSerent 
JLepilM, tlie number etnugely being 
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(3H«TWIci STfjmicJ &c. ) 

16 In the Rajasuya ritual^ the idea of Rashtia or state 

is given expression to ( rrsr?r: &c. ) 

17 The Mantra 

shows that this Veda is devoted to Rudra-worship. The word 
Mahadcva is also indicative of a late date. This mantra is 
used with necessary changes in all subsequent Puranic deity- 
worships. It is obviously based on the Gayatri mantra of the 
i^igveda 
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SECTION II — BRAHMAN AS 

I BRAHMANAS IN GENERAL 

Following the example of the S'atapatha Brah- 
mapa, containing explanatory notes on the Vajasa- 
neyi Mantras and exposition of sacrificial proce- 
dui'e generally, a vast Brahmana literature arose 
and gathered round the other Vedas in duo 
course. The word Brahmana (neuter) means a 
work containing explanation of Brahman or Vedic 
Mantras. The word has not been explained by 
Paninijbutheuses it in this sense as in thesutra 
which refers to Brahmanas declared by the old 
sages. The word occurs also in Vedic literature 
including Brahma i>as themselves, as meaning 
Vedic explanation A. B. 

VIII, 2 &c). The Brahmanas, besides explanatory 
imtes on Vedic Mantras, contain discussions on 
the ritual of Vedic sacrifices. Such discussions must 
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In the Tarpana ceremony of the Sankhayana 
Grihya Sutra, also attached to the Rigveda, we 
have these Acharyas and further, Bharadvaja, 
Jattikarnya, Sakapiini and Gautama. In both, 
after these names, is given a general clause “and 
others” not mentioned qwrfg ). 

From this and from Panini’s sutra referring to 
old and new Brahmanas, the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble that much Brahmana literature has been lost. 
Probably the best in it has survived ; or it may 
be that some particular Brahmanas alone have 
survived by the survival of their Saklias, as it was 
impossible to preserve such vast literature by 
memory, all Vedlc works being then taught from 
mouth to mouth and preserved by memory. It is not 
easy to find out Brahmana authors of the other 
Vedas whose works have been lost. For in their 
Grihyasutras, there is no Kishi Tarpana by sepa- 
rate names, nor of course Acharya Tarpana. Thus 
Gobhila Sutra mentions Kishi-Tarpana and A- 
charya-Tarpana, but gives no details and includes 
in one category all the Kishis or the Acharya^s 
(of the Samaveda). The Paraskara Sutra of the 
White Yajurveda similarly mentions Rishis and 
Acharyas generally ; so also the Apastamba Sutra. 
The Hiranya-ke^i Sutra does the same ; but it 
prescribes a Rishi-Puja in which besides the well- 
known seven l^ishis is placed Agastyainthe south 
and certain Acharyas are also seated ; the names 
are many and include Krish^a-Dvaipayana, Jstu- 
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karnya, Gautama, Viimadeva and Parasara ; seats 
in a different place are provided for Vais^ampayana, 
Palingu, Tittiri, IJkha, Atreya (said to be the 
'author of the Taittiriya Sarhhita pada text) and 
Kaundinya said to l)e the Bhashyakara. Whether 
these wrote Bialnnanas or more Sutras cannot 
now be determined. Indeed they are all now 
usually called Hishis. 

We will speak of the Brahmana literature 
which survives, in detail presently. This literature 
is all in prose, as stated already, the language of 
which strikes us as later than that of the Kigveda. 
It is, however, still not classical Sanskrit nor 
even the language of Panini. It is still Vedic 
language. The constant repeating of sentences 
is a peculiarity of this language derived from the 
Black Yajurvoda Samhita where the first Brah- 
mana treatment of a subject appears. The re- 
petition, however, as shown before, is necessary ; 
but to us, devoid of all interest in or respect for 
sacrifice, the reading of the Brahmilnas is tire- 
some and even troublesome, as they contain, in 
the words of Max Midler, ‘theological twaddle.’ 
Probably this led to the composition o? Siiliras 
in the next period. The prose of the historical 
or philosophical portions of the Brahmanas is, 
however, vivacious and even graceful. The 
highest development of Vedic prose may be seen 
in the prose Upanishads, especially the Briha- 
daranyaka which, as we will show later, rivals 
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even the oratory of ancient Greece. 

Coming to the deities praised in the Brah- 
manas, we find generally the old Rigvedic deities 
still praised. But Vishnu, Rudra and Praja- 
pati rise to the status of highest gods. Praja- 
pati, as father of all gods, is constantly referred 
to in the explanations. We can mark how Indra 
and other gods declined in power and became 
simply divine beings who have attained to their 
godly position by sacrifice. 

We next come to the difficult and disputed 
question regarding the age of this literature . 
For the development of all this literature. Inclu- 
ding the Upanishads, that a period of about a 
thousand years must be assigned is conceded by 
most scholars. But the termini, i. e. the begin- , 
ning and the end of this period of a thousanc 
years, are in great dispute. We look uponthif; 
vast literature as evolved from about 3000 to 
2000 B, C., while most European scholars 
place the Brahmanas from about 1200 to 200 B.C./ 
The chief cause of this extreme divergence of 
opinion is the difiference of dates assigned to the 
Satapatha Brahmana. This Brahmana is, from the- 
legend of its composition, unquestionably the oldest 
Br^mana and its composition, as stated already, 
must be placed in about 3000 B. 0. S. B. Dixit 
has shown this from the statement in the second 
Kanda (accepted by all to be its old part ) that 
the Knttikas rise exactly in the east. We hava 
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said in our introduction that this theory of Dixit 
has neither been noticed nor refuted by any 
European scholar ; but in the History of Indian 
Literature by Winternitz, translated into English 
and published quite recently, a refutation of this 
theory of S.B. Dixit is found at p. 298. Ina note, 
Winternitz notices how Dixit, followed by several 
Indian scholars, has concluded from the above 
passage in the Satapatha that it was written in 
about 3000 B.C. But it is urged in refutation that 
the sentence ‘The Pleiades do not swerve from 
the east’ should probably not be interpreted as 
meaning that they rose due east. “The correct 
interpretation,” says Winternitz, “is more likely | 
that they remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time — during several hours 
every night-which was the case about 1100 B. C.’’' 
This interpretation was suggested by a German 
astronomer. Prof. A Prey (loot-note 2, p. ditto). 
More recently still, the same argument and inter- 
pretation has been put forth by an Indian astro- 
nomer, Mr. Daphtari of Nagpur, in the Vividha- 
Jflana-Vistara of Bombay (Jan. 1928), on the 
basis of the remark of Winternitz or indepen- 
dently. How this interpretation is untenable 
we shall show in a note, as this subject is rather 
technical. The ordinary reader can, however, 
clearly see that the author of the ^tapatha 
statement could not have meant that the KiittikSs 
came on the eastern line two or three hours after 
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their rise. The wording clearly refers to the rising 
of the Krittikas and cannot be distorted to mean 
something else. But what is a more cogent 
; answer is that this new date for the Satapatha, 
! viz. 1100 B. C, cannot fit in, unless the date of the 
f Vedanga Jyotisha is also shifted onwards. The 
Vedahga Jyotisha must 1)0 placed many centuries 
after the Satapatha and its date from the astro* 
nomical statement in it comes, as already shown, 
to about 1400 B. C. Bven Max Miiller could 
not bring it down to any date later than 1181 B. C. 
with the help of the astronomer Archbishop Pratt. 
It, therefore, follows that the date of the Sata* 
patha must bo several centuries earlier than 1180 
B. C, Winternitz, therefore, cannot change the 
meaning of the words of the Satapatha and 
assign a new date to it, unless he refutes the date 
of the Vedahga Jyotisha, deduced from astrono- 
mical statements in it. This he has not done ; 
for he simply states at page 289 that ‘the Vedahga 
Jyotisha being in verse is of a later date’ !!! 

The S'atapatha is further accented and belongs, 
therefore, to the Samhita period. It was natural- 
ly followed by the Taittiriya Brahmana which 
also is accented. The Taittiriyas would be the 
first to emulate the Vajasaneyins in enunciating a 
Brahmana for their Veda. The Brahmanas of the 
other Vedas followed in due course. These were 
followed by Aranyakas ending in the composition 
of the Upanishads, ten of which are considered 
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to be the leading ones. Now a subsequent Upani- 
shad, viz. the Maitrayanlya, furnishes us with an 
astronomical statement on which its date, as al- 
ready shown, has been calculated to be about 
1900 B C. This supplies us with the second ter- 
minus for the age of the Brahmanas, which thus 
extends from about 3000 B. C. to 2000 B.C. 
There are many other Upanishads; but they are 
plainly modern and may be omitted from consi- 
deration in settling the period of the Brahmanas 
as the word is understood by orthodox Hindus. 

Prof. Bhagvad Datta of D. A. V. College, 
Lahore in his recent book on the Brahmanas 
assigns them to the Mahabharata period; un- 
fortunately he no-where states what this period 
[is. The Mahabharata, as we have it, is assigned 
by most European scholars to 500 A.D., whereas 
we assign it to 250 B.C., a date accepted by 
Lokamanya Tilak in the Gitarahasya. The 
Bharata fight took place in 3102 B. C. according ; 
to our view; but most European scholars andj 
Tilak place itfrora 1400 to 1000 B.C. The Maha-' 
bharata period is thus an indefinite expresssion 
and leads to no particular date. 

Lastly, the Brahmanas developed what is found 
in embryo in the Samhitas, notably the Black 
Yajurveda Sarhhita, in the matter of legends, 
theological explanations and etymologies. Thus 
the idea that the gods acquired power by sacri- 
fice is to be found in the last verse of the 
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Purushasukta. Again a verse in Rigveda VII. 83^ 
states that the Vasishthas increased the power 
of Indra by their loud chants. Vasistha’s sons 
being killed is hinted at in a sentence in the 
Black Yajurveda Samhita as well as in a stikta 
of the Rigveda. The Sunahi^epa story is hinted 
at in R. I. 24 as we shall presently show. The- 
story of the serpents’ mother is suggested by R.X. 
189. These stories were further developed in. 
the Puranas naturally enouglu / 



II THE S'ATAPATHA BRAHMANA 

Speaking now of individual known Brahmanas; 
in detail, we come first to the Satapatha which 
we hold to be the oldest of all. Macdonell 
thinks that it is the latest, except the Gopstha 
of the Atharva Veda, as it shows an advance in 
matter, uses the narrative tenses and has a style 
and language decidedly more developed than 
the other Brahmanas. But these cannot be said 
to be decisive factors as they might be due to the- 
higher genius of its writer, viz. Yajnavalkya. As 
said before, the legend of its composition is 
acceptable and Yajnavalkya, dissatisfied with 
the Black Sarhhita, which, gives both Mantra and 
Brahmana together, may be believed to have 
separated the Mantras and written an extensive 
separate Brahmana. This Brahmana is called 
Satapatha, as it has a hundred chapters ; but thie 
name must be looked upon as given later on ta 
it. For the BrS^hmana has now fourteen Kandas,. 
the first ten of which, containing 66 chapters,^ 
appear to be the old portion of it. In the first 
five Kandas, there is a continuous commentary 
on the first 18 chapters of the Vajasaneyi-Sarii- 
hita. enunciated by Ysjfiavalkya himself-and 
YSjfiavalkya is mentioned therein by name as. 
the final authority. The next Kandas, VI to X,. 
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do not mention him but mention ^andilya as the 
authority. This is, however, no argument to hold 
that Yajuavalkya did not compose these Kandas. 
Yiljnavalkya accepts the authority of Sandilya 
on their subjects and thus mentions his name. His 
mentioning his own name in the first five Kandas 
cannot also be treated as indicating that these 
were composed by some other person than 
Yiljnavalkya. For even in some Kigvedic hymns, 
we find the authors mentioning their own 
names in them. We also find that Jaimini, 
Badarayana and Kautalya in their works simi- 
larly mention their views under their own names 
and indicate that they are the final views on the 
matters. We may well believe, therefore, that 
these ten Kandas are by Yajiiavalkya and hence 
,are as old as .3000 B. C. 

The Madhyandina recension of tbe Satapatha has 
fourteen Kandas but the Kanva has seventeen. : 
Kandas XI to XIV or XVII are, however, 
distinctly later additions. The matters they 
deal with are later subjects such as Upanayana, 
Svadhyaya, Purushamedha and Sarvamedha, 
We have already seen that the Vajasaneyi. 
Sarhhita, Adhyayas 26 to 35, are Khila or supple- 
mentary and it is these which contain a descrip- 
tion of the Purushmedha. It is, therefore, appa- 
rent that when these later Adhyayas were added 
to the Samhita, their explanation or exposition 
was added later in these later Kandas. Some 
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believe that the tenth Kanda is also a later 
Kanda ; for Kanda 12 is said to be Madhyama- 
kanda by some which leads to the same inference^, 
since XII would be the middle of the portion 
from X to XIV. 

The prose of this Brahmana is accented which, 
as stated before, proves that it is an old Brah- 
mana, all other Brahmanas except the Taittiriya 
being without accents. Macdonell detracts from 
the value of this argument by observing that “its 
accentuation differs entirely from the regular 
Vedic method’’ (p. 203). But the accentuation 
of the Vajasaneyi-Sarhhita also differs from the 
accentuation of the other Vedas and hence this 
difference also. This difference was introduced 
either by Yajiiavalkya himselfor by the followers 
of his Veda in later times. The mode, however, 
of pronouncing the accents is different but not 
the rules of laying them, so far as we know, which, 
as given by Panini in his grammar, are applicable 
to all Vedas alike. 

The Sandilya Kandas speak of the Gandhara, 
Kekaya, and Salva peoples while in the other 
Kandas are mentioned “ hardly any but the 
eastern peoples or the people of middle Hindus- 
than”, viz. Kuru-Pailchalas, Kosala-Videhas, Sri- 
fijayas and others (p. 213, Macd.) This certainly 
supports the story noted before that Yajnavalkya 
was a native of Videha and that King Janaka of 
Videha was his pupil. But we most remember tbatl 
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there was constant communication even in those 
days in all the three parts of the Aryan land, viz, 
(i) Gandhara and the Panjab, (ii) Kuru-Panchala 
and the middle land, (iii) the eastern part, Kosala 
and Videha. We know that the Brahmanas them- 
selves declare that grammar was zealously 
studied in the northern part and ritual in the 
middle. Panini (800 B. C.) was a native of Gan- 
dhara; and the Kuru-Panchala land was the 
centre of Aryan civilization. The mention of 
Gandhara and Kekaya alone in the Sandilya 
Kandas does not, therefore, show that they were 
not composed by Yajnavalkya. It may be that 
Sandilya belonged to the north-west and as Yajua- 
valkya accepts and quotes his authority, he 
has occasion to mention the northwestern people 
only. It is not also necessary to suppose that 
this section is an interpolation in the Satapatha 
because it mentions the north-western people 
only. Even if it is an interpolation, it must be 
an older section, for the same reason, than the 
rest of the Satapatha, older than the first five 
Kandas of Yajnavalkya. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is that while Kandas XI to XIV are, 
most probably, an addition, the first ten Kandas 
of the Satapatha are a work of Yajfiavalkya. The 
last or fourteenth Kanda is the well-known Brl- 
•hadaranyaka XJpanishad, the date of which may 
betaken to be about 2500 B. C., as wo shall show 
when speaking of the Upanishads and hence the j 
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composition of the Satapatha as a whole belongs 
to the period from 3000 to 2500 B. C. Thus 
both by its date and its extreme fulness, this 
Brahmana, as Macdonell rightly observes, “next 
•to the Rigveda, is the most important production 
in the whole range of Vedic literature” (Macd. 
p. 212). It is important for the study of the 
•development of sacrificial ritual, theological 
speculation and Vedanta philosophy. 

It is also important in connection with the 
history of the Indo- Aryan peoples. It gives 
several legends in this connection. The legend of 
Mathava is interesting and shows how the Indo- 
Aryans advanced into Mithila or Videha, or 
modern Behar. It is contained in the first Kanda. 
From the banks of the Sarasvati, this king with 
his Purohita, Gotama Rahugana, went eastwards 
taking their saorifical fire with them and came 
to the Sadanira, the western boundary of Mithila. 
The land beyond was not burnt by Agni 
Vai^vanara who stopped on its bank. He, how- 
over, said to Mathava Videha “To the east of the 
river be thy abode.’’ The land was then occupied 
by the king, and the Brahmanas who did not 
formerly cross the river crossed it. “Even now,’’ 
says the Brahmana “this river is the boundary 
between Kosala and Videha” (I. 4,1). It may ^ 
noted that the Aryans had advanced into Kosala 
in the days of the ijligveda which mentions the 
•Smrayu as stated already. The advance into 
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further Mithila mentioned in the first Kanda of 
this Brahmana may, therefore, be put some time 
before 3000 B. C. The Gotama family even in 
the Ramayana is shown as the family priests of 
Janaka. Here again Yajnavalkya developed his 
philosophy. This land in future centuries became 
also the birth-place of Buddhism and Jainism, 
which used certain words in special senses such 
as Arhat, Sramana and Pratibuddha used in this 
Brahmana to indicate monks generally. The idea 
of renunciation took root in this country and 
grew later into the colossal tree of the renuncia- 
tion of Mahavira and Buddha. Macdonell, however, 
rightly remarks that these words in the Sata- 
patha have not yet the sense attached to them by 
these religions. Arhat, Sramana and Pratibuddha 
are words which in later literature apply only to 
Jain and Buddhist monks. 

Macdonell also points out that Gautama is the 
name “which frequently occurs among teachers in 
the Satapatha and that name is the family name 
of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu among whom 
Buddha was born” (p. 215). It may be added here 
that the Sakyas were Kshatriyas and their tak- 
ing the name Gautama is explained in Saundara- 
nanda, a Buddhist poem, on the theory that 
Kshatriyas take the gotras of their purohitas- 
The Sakyas, however, are nowhere represented 
as belonging to the Janaka clan. Asuri, again, a 
teacher sulrnequently mentioned in connection 
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with Sahkhya philosophy even in the Maha- 
bharata is also mentioned in the Satapatha. 
Of historical kings, Dushyauta and Bharata 
are mentioned among sacrificers of As'va- 
medha(XIII 5,4). Janamejaya is also mentioned 
who is unquestionably the Janamejaya of the 
Mahabharata, the son of Parikshit, grand-son of 
Arjuna. The Pandavas are, however, not men- 
tioned ; but this non-mention can be of no histori- 
cal value as their mention cannot be considered 
to be necessary. On this and the mention of 
J anamejaya we shall have to speak in detail when 
speaking of the Mahabharata, later on. Lastly, 
Janaka, mentioned in connection with Yajnaval- 
kya, cannot be identified with the father of 
Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana, as Macdonell 
thinks. Janaka is a family name and the Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva) mentions more than one 
Janaka with difterent individual names. On this 
also, we shall have to speak in detail when we 
come to the Ramayana. There are many legende 
in the Satapatha, one of which must be mention- 
ed here, viz. the story of the Deluge, so well- 
known in Jewish history. The man saved in the 
Satapatha story is Manu and his boat was tied 
to a peak of the Himalayas, while in the Jewish 
story the person saved was Noah and the moun- 
tain peak was that of Mt. Sinai. The original 
story was probably Chaldean as among the 
Chaldeans, the first man is also named Menon. 

2 



Note I .'-Dixit^s date of the S'atapatha questioned 
by Winternitz and Daphtari. 

The late S, B. Dixit has fixed the date of the S'atapa- 
tha Brahmana from the gtatement in it in Kau(^ II, 
“The Krittikas do not swerve from the east” 

»r to be about 3000 A, D. Winternitz, 

as stated already, questions this theory of Dixit and 
proposing another interpretation of the above sentence 
holds, on a calculation made by Prof. A. Prey, that the 
date of the S'atapatha is about 1100 B. C. Winternitz 
admits that if the sentence, quoted above, meant that 
the Krittikas rose due east, the date arrived at by 
^istronomical calculation on this basis by Dixit is correct. 
We have, therefore, only to see whether Wintemitz’s 
interpretation of the sentence is the proper one. He 
diakea it to mean that “the Krittikas remain visible in 
the eastern region for a considerable time - daring 
several hours - every night” (p. 298) and not that they 
rise duo east. 

Winternitz begins his objection with the observation 
that “the Indians of the most ancient times were concern- 
ed only with the position of the Nakshatras in relation 
to the moon and not to the sun and that there is not s 
single trace of any observation of the equinoxes to be 
found in the most ancient times.’’ This remark is 
•certainly incorrect, as the Indo-Aryans must have 
observed the position of the sun and the equinoxes in 
the most ancient times. They regulated their sacrifices 
both by the moon and the sun ; the Farvaua sacrifices I 
(fortnightly sacrifices) by the month and the Sattras by 
the year. The yearly sacrifice was regulated accus- 
ing to the motion of the sun and the Vishuva day, When 
the sun is in the' vernal or autumnal equinox and when 
night and day are equal, was the most important day 
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in the yearly sacrifice. The ancient Egyptians and 
Chaldeans watched the suo, the moon and the planets 
as they moved through the stars from their flat countries 
• and the Indo -Aryans in the equally flat plains of the 
Panjab and the Kuru-kshetra must have made correct 
observations of the progress of the sun as well as of the 
moon. 

But this subject has nothing to do with the rising of 
the Krittikas duo east or their being observed in the 
eastern region. The Krittikas were not then in either 
equinoctial point and their rising in the east is a 
phenomenon entirely unconnected with the course of 
the sun and the moon among the Nakshatras. The 
Krittikas are about 4° to the north of the ecliptic and 
they can never be in either equinoctial point. When 
it is said that the Vasanta-Sampata or the vernal | 
equinox was in the Krittikae, it is meant that it was i 
in the division of the ecliptic corresponding to the 
Krittikas^ or at the utmost, in the point on the 
ecliptic directly under the Krittika constellation. In 
order that the Krittikas should rise due east, the vernal 
equinox must be some degrees ahead of this point, 
as will appear from the following diagram, the 
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coDstellations being some to the north of the ecliptic- 
and some to the south. 

Now it is well known that the equinoctial points recede 
constantly through the Nakshatras, its present position 
being in Purvabhadrapada. The rising of the Krittikas 
due east means that they were on the equator, which 
gives the crossing behind the point when the vernal 
equinox is said to be in the Krittikas. This will show 
to the reader that the rising of the Krittikas due east 
has no connection whatever with the vernal equinox 
being in the Krittikas. 

We must, therefore, confine ourself simply to a consi- 
deration of what the sentence ‘‘the Krittikas do not 
swerve from the east” means. It cannot be twisted to 
mean that the Krittikas come on the east line, some 
time after their rising, as Prof. Prey takes it to mean. 
Note 2 at page 298 reads “Prof. Prey informs me that 
the Pleiades in about 1100 B, C. rose approximately 
13 degrees to the north of the east point, approaching, 
nearer and nearer the east line and crossing it as late 
as 2 hours 11 minutes after their rise at a height of 
29 degrees when seen from a place situated at 25 north, 
latitude.” They thus remain, adds Wintemitz, long 
enough to serve as a convenient base for orientation. 
Now it is not possible to accept this interpretation as 
the S'atapatha sentence adds to the above sentence “all 
other stars swerve from the east.” The whole sentence 
is as follows “These (Krittikas) do not swerve from^ 
the east while all other Nakshatras swerve from the' 
east.'^ If we do not confine the appearing of the* 
KrittikSe in the east to the east pointy but apply 
it merely to coming on the east line at some time after 
rising, the condition laid down in the second part of the 
above sentence is infringed. For any star that is to the 
north of the equator within 23° must come on the east liner 
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some time or other after its rising. Moreover, the 
east point is on the horizon and can be marked easily 
from an observation circle made on a raised mound ; the 
east line is in the sky and cannot be marked so easily 
when the Krittikas have to come about 29® above the 
liorizon, i. e. nearly 1/3 of the heavenly quadrant in a 
flat treeless country like Kurukshetra. It is question- 
able if at such an altitude they could serve the purpose 
of orientation. 

Mr. Daphtari takes a different objection to the inter- 
pretation which one usually puts on the disputed 
sentence and urges that the Krittikas are not visible 
as they rise. He states that from observations taken 
by himself, he finds that the Krittikas become visible 
when they are 13® degrees above the horizon Taking 
the position of an observer at 30 degrees north latitude 
he finds by calculation that the time of the Krittikas 
being on the east line when 13 degrees above the 
horizon, comes to about 1800 B. C. In his desire to 
find a later date still for the S'atapatha he adds that 
the Krittik^ are only faintly visible at 13 degrees 
altitude. If 2 degrees more are added, then their visi- 
bly coming on the east line would lead to a date about 
180 years less than the above j. e. about 1600 B. 0. 
This calculation even, as it is given in the Vividha- 
jMna-Vistara, appears to be incorrect. The figures 
4iome to about 2000 B. C. and 1800 B. C. 

This is a more ingenious argument than that of 
Winternitz but it leads to a date earlier by about 7 
centuries. Our answer, however, to this argument is 
the same as above. We must grant that the Indo- 
Aryans, even so early as 8030 B. G , knew the eaeh 
point perfectly well. The Egyptions, in the erection 
of their pyramids built about 4000 B. C. and earEer, 
sides exactly facing the directional pointa. 
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Even the east line can again be marked by its posi- 
tion in reference to the east point ; and when we say' 
that the ancient Indo-Aryans marked a star on the 
east line, we must admit that they knew the east 'point 
exactly. Ifthe coming of the Krittikas on the east line at 
an altitude of was intended, then some other 

star also at some altitude would come on the east line 
under this interpretation and the condition ‘all other 
stars swerve from the east’ would be infringed. 

The observations made by Mr. Daphtari are not 
convincing. We believe that on dark nights when 
there is no moon and when the Krittikas rise some two 
or three hours after sunset or before sunrise, as they 
do at present in the months of Jyeshtha and Phalguna 
(June and March), the Krittikas must be visible even 
at 4 or 5 degrees of altitude. But even granting for 
argument’s sake Mr. Daphtari^s statement to be correct, 
we may admit that the ancients could havs inferred 
from the position of the Krittikas a little southwards 
at an altitude of 13 degrees that they rose exactly in 
the east point. Such inference would be correct with- 
in two or three degrees of the east point which the 
ancients knew exactly and could not change the date of 
the S'atapatha by more than a century or two. We, 
therefore, think that the sentence in question must be 
interpreted to mean that the Krittikas were marked as 
rising due east. 

We must lastly consider the supporting argument 
drawn from Baudhayana Sutra by both Wintemitz 
and Daphtari. In the note above mentioned at page 298 
Winternitz adds, ‘This interpretation of the passage is 
proved to be the correct one by Baudhayana Sutra 
27-5, where it is prescribed that the supporting beams- 
of a hut on the place of sacrifice shall f^e the east and 
that this direction shall be fixed a^ber the Pleiades 
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appear, as the latter do not dapart from the eastern 
region. It is true that about 2100 B. 0. the Pleiades 
touched the east line earlier, but they proceeded south- 
wards so rapibly that they were not suitable for orien- 
tation\ Mr. Daphtari quotes the same authority and 
gives further details giving a Baudhayana statement 
which in effect means that the builder should mark 
Krittikas or S'ravaiia for placing his rafters pointed 
eastwards. He observes, ‘‘Here the direction is given 
for securing the eastward pointing by seeing either 
Krittikas or S'ravana, As S'ravaiia, being always 
to the north, can never be on the equator in the Brah- 
mrshi country (Kurukshetra), S'ravaiia can only be seen- 
on the east line when it comes above the horizon 
above 10 degrees. The word sandars'ana shows that 
S'ravaiia is seen on the east line after it has risen. If 
a brilliant star like S'ravaiia has to come 10 degrees 
above the horizon, the Krittikas have to come even 
more than 13 degrees, say 15 degrees or 20 degrees, to be 
seen on the east line.'^ This argument is further sup- 
ported by DaphUri on the ground that the Krittikas are 
looked upon as a Devanakshatra, which it would not be 
if their rising is intended to be meant in the 
above passage. 

In refuting this supporting argument from Baudhayana 
we must first point out that Baudhayana s S'rauta Sutra 
cannot be countemporaneous with the S'atapatha Brah- 
maua and must be placed several centuries after it. 
Indeed, its very statement giving another Nakshatra for 
fixing the eastwards of the rafters of the sacrificiaL 
hut shows that its date is much later. For while the 
S'atapatha says ‘all other stars swerve from the east,’ the 
Baudhayana Sutra gives another star. Hence this method 
is later and necessarily the meaning is different and even 
the wording. Baudhayana uses the word ‘dizain na 
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parijahati' while the S'atapatha uses the expression 
‘di^o ua chyavante’. In the days of the Baudhayana 
Sutra, the Krittikas had ceased to rise due east and 
and the Sutra mentions them, only because it was an old 
eustom to use the Krittikas for fixing the eastern direc- 
tion. That method had become already incorrect and 
another method and another star had begun to be used. 
The meaning of the S atapatha expression cannot, there- 
fore, be settled by the word used by the Baudhayana 
Siitra, As to the Krittikas being looked upon as a Devana- 
kshatra^ it has to be remembered that even if we look 
upon this distinction as based on the sun s being then 
in the northern course, that would point to the time 
when the vernal equinox was in the Krittikas and this 
time has been calculated both by Dixit and others, even 
Daphtari himself, to be about 2350 B.C. and not 1100 
or even 1800 or 1600 B.C. as Winternitz and Daphtari 
try to assign to the S’atapatha, when even the Bharanls 
would come into the list of the Devanakshtras. 


Note 2 Grammarians on the Antiquity of 
the S^atapatha. 

We have already referred to PRnini's sutra JJOT- 
and shown that he speaks of BrRhma^ 
spoken by old sages and new. In explaining this eutra 
Bba^ji Dikshita in his SiddhRnta-Kaumudi states that 
the Tftjfiavalkya Brahmai^ are not old and that, 
thereforei the word Yajfiavalkya does not take 
the pratyaya noted here. This apparently oontraditli 
our view that the S'atapatha is the oldest BrAhmaitia we 
possess. It is, therefore, necessary to show how J^^ji 
IKkshita is wrong in his opinion. 
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quotes as an example of an old Br&hmaua 
Bhallavin, which, being spoken by Bhallu, is called 
Bhallavin and those who recite this Brahmaua also go 
Ainder the same name (^Tf^TT ‘^TT^1%5T:). Another 

instance cited by the Kasika is S'atyayanin, ‘composed 
lyy S'atyayana*. This sutra means thus that a Brahmaua 
spoken by a purana sage takes the pratyaya in. Now, 
says Bhatmi, the Brahmanas composed by Yajiiavalkya 
do not go by the name Yajnavalkin but are named 
Yajfiavalka, because Yajiiavalkya in not a purana sage. 
The Tattvabodhini actually adds the gloss : YHjnavalkya 
^and others are recent sages ( 

) as stated in Bharata and other works. 

It is inexplicable how Bhattoji Dikshita ignores 
here the vartika of Vararuchi on this very sutra of 
Pauini, viz. i ‘'This sutra 

'has an exception in Yajnavalkya and others, as they are 
of the same time/' This means that Vararuchi supplies 
a defect in PAnini's sutra and states that the pratyaya 
'given by him for the BrRhmanas spoken by old sages 
does not apply to Yajfkavalkya and others though 
iJhese are as old, i.e. as old as Bhallu and S'a^ayana, and 
that Pauini should have mentioned this exception. Patah* 
jali gives the vartika and accepts it without comment. 
The gloss on Mahabhashya states that tulyakala means 
lihat Yajiiavalkya's Br^mai.ias are as old as those 
by others. It seems thus clear that tibe 

oUest grammarians after Pauini, Vararuchi and Patafi- 
jali, look upon Yajfiavalkya’s Brahmanas as being as old as 
those of Bhallu and S^atyayana. This should override the 
'Wrong views of Bhattoji Dikshita and others. I^ie Tat* 
tvabodhini does not quote the slokas in the Mahaybarata. 
only reference init to Yajiiavalkya is in Anuytasar 
idiere the stc^ of his enundatiiig the White 
l^urveda and the S'ab^pidha is given and^ 
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Yftjiiavalkya no doubt appears as a sage later thaa 
Vaisampayana and others. We must, however, under- 
stand that the word puraiia is relative and he who is 
purana with reference to some may be new with 
reference to many others. The real point is whether 
Yajuavalkya, as a Brahmana-writer, is a recent writer or 
an old one and Vararuchi andPatanjali declare that he is 
as oldasBhallu and S'atyayana. Vararuchi looks upon 
Pauini’s not making an exception of Yajuavalkya in 
enunciating this sfitra as an omission. One may sug- 
gest that the use of the word Yajaavalka as denoting 
a Brahmana or a reciter of his Brahmana must have 
arisen later than Panini and earlier than Vararuchi^ 
who has, therefore, to notice this exception. 

But this divergence of opinions among grammarians 
apart, this siitra, as interpreted by Bhattoji even, sim- 
ply establishes that Yajuavalkya as a Brahmana- writer 
is later than Bhallu and S'atyayana whose Brahmauas 
have not survived. This, however, has nothing to do 
with the question whether the S atapatha is older than< 
the Taittiriya or the Aitaroya Brahmana. Now it is 
clear that the Taittiriya and the Aitareya Brahmaiias 
are not old Brahmanas as contemplated by the above 
sutra of Panini. If they had been, the name Taittiriya 
would have been Taittiriyin and the name Aitareya 
would have been Aitareyin and the reciters of these 
would have been called Taittiriyinah and Aitareyinah. 
Vasudevasaatri Abhyankar of Poona, who is a good 
gtammarian, contends that the form Taittiriya is estab- 
lished by another sutra. But he admits that, in that 
sutra, old or new sages are not mentioned. And even 
he could not say that Aitareya is an old Brahma^a^ 
writer; for the name in use for Ms Br&hm|upia la 
Aitareya and not Aitareyin. The extant Br&hmai^^ 
tl^erefore, are aU oat of the province of this disputed 
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Butra ot Pauini and we may look upon their authors 
as not old, compared with Bhallu and S'aty&yana. 
We have to settle their order in time by other consider- 
ations and not by this sutra or any comment on it by 
Bhattoji Dikshita and others, as their comment only 
means that Yajilavalkya, as a Brahmau%-writ0r, is later 
than Bhallu and others and not that he is later than 
Tittiri or Aitareya. 

Prof. Raddi of Deccan College supplies us with an 
extract from Lagus'abdendus'ekara in which Nagoji- 
bhatta actually finds fault with Bhattoji Dikshita for 
taking no account of the vartika of Vararuchi OH this 
sutra of Panini and looking upon Yajnavalkya and 
others, through pride, as later than Panini. The extract 
is as follows: — 

I 1 1 fc#r- 



Ill Taittifiya Brahmana. 

Next in point of date and importance to 
the Satapatha Br. is the Taittirlya Brahmana 
attached to the Black Yajurveda. The rivalry 
which existed between the followers of the 
Tittiri school of the Black Yajurveda and the 
white Yajurveda adherents must soon have led 
to the enunciation of a Brahmana, in imitation 
of the Satapatha, for the Black Yajurveda. This 
Brahmana is accented and, therefore, nearly as 
old as the Satapatha. It is indeed accepted by 
all scholars as an old Brahmana. Its style is 
said to appear older than that of the Satapatha. 
This is due to its being dominated by the style 
of the Black Yajurveda Samhita which gives 
both Mantra and Brahmana together. The 
Taittiriya Brahmana is thus only a continuation 
of the Brahmana contained in the Samhita. It 
has naturally the same style with the same 
repetition of sentences and gives the same kind 
of fanciful explanations and etymologies. There 
are not, however, many legends in it. It cannot 
he Buppoeed to have been enunciated all at 
once. As the Purushamedha section was added 
later to the Vajasaneyi Samhita and certain 
portions in explanations thereof were added 
to the ^tapatha Brahmana, this Pomdiamedha 
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first appears in the Taittiriya Brahmana in 
Kanda III. It does not, however, give the 
Purushasukta yet. The list of persons required as 
victims at the Purushamedha is nearly the same as 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita. But curiously enough^ 
the last two verses are omitted and we will 
comment on this omission later. Kanda III 
appears, therefore, to be a subsequent addition 
to this Brahmana, the first two Kandas being old, 
their style also resembling the style of the- 
Samhita. 

The Aranyaka portion of it comes still later. 
Indeed an Aranyaka as such first appears in this 
Brahmana: for there is no Aranyaka in the ^ata- 
patha. Though the latter has an Upanishad, later 
named Brihadaranyaka, it calls itself in reality 
a Brahmana. To the Taittiriya Brahmana 
are added ten chapters, called Aranas by the 
followers of the Taittiriya school. Their names,^ 
which have been given to them from the 
first word in each are : 1 Bhadra, 2 Saha 

Vai, 3 Chitti, 4 Deva Vai, 5 Yunjate^ 

6 Pari Yuva, 7 ^iksha, 8 Brahmavida 
9 Bhrigu and 10 Narayana. Of these 7, 8 
and 9 form what is now known as the Taittiriya 
Upanishad; and the 10th, Narayana, also an 
Upanishad, is plainly a later addition still, as 
we shall show when speaking of the Upanishads. 
There is a Suparnadhyaya in the last which has 
become popular with the Vaidikas generally. 
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The Purusha-sukta of the Rigveda, which simi- 
larly became popular with all and is taken in the 
Vajasaneyi - Samhita and also in the Atharvaveda 
Samhita, is given in the Chitti Arana of this 
Brahmana. The most popular Gayatrl, however, 
appears, it may be added, in the Samhita of the 
Black Yajurveda itself in two places. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is divided into books 
originally called Kandas, but later, Ashtakas 
following the Kigveda division; and the first two 
Kandas have really eight Adhyayas, originally 
called Prapathakas. The third Kanda, however, 
has twelve chapters. A chapter is sub-divided 
into Anuvakas or sections. This name Anuvaka 
for a section is very old as it appears in this 
Brahmana itself in Kanda III, 10 , 10, which is, 
however, a later addition ( 

These Anuvakas consist of sentences on 
some particular subject. The number of these 
sentences is counted and given at the end of 
the Adhyaya. The number of Padas is, however, 
not counted as in the Sarhhita. The number of 
sentences is counted by tens and each Anuvaka 
mentions the endings of each set of tens with the 
number of the remaining sentences given in 
words. This is in imitation of the Samhita method 
wherein the padas or words are counted by 
fifties. One can thus find out the number of 
sentences in the whole of the Brahmana. In 
the 28^ chapters or Prapathakas of the three 
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Kandas or Ashtakas, there are said to be about 
17480 sentences. The endings of these tens and 
remainders are given in sentences which are also 
accented and are learnt by heart by Vaidikas, 
thus fixing the text almost unalterably. 

The contents of the Taittiriya Brfdimana may 
be given as follows from the printed Sayana 
Bhashya on it, these being mostly, as stated above, 
in further comment on the Sarhhita mantras, 
i. e. in addition to those comments which are 
given in the Brfihmana portion of the Samhita 
itself. The first Kanda contains chapters on 
Agnyadhana, Gavamayana, Vajapeya, Soma, 
Nakshatreshti and Kajasuya. The second Kanda 
contains chapters on Agnihotra and Upahomas 
as also on Sautramani wherein Sura or liguor is 
offered to Agni and drunk instead of Soma and 
on various Savas such as Brihaspatisava, Vaii^ya- 
«ava etc. Mantras are given everywhere to be 
recited by the Hotri and the Adhvaryu and these 
mantras in the form of Riks are taken from the 
Rigveda generally but very often are new. It 
would be interesting to ascertain which are old 
and which are new. There are thus mantras to 
be recited at the time of Rajyabhisheka, of 
Ratharohana (ascending the chariot) and of 
Vapana or shaving of the Yajam^na (sacrificing 
ting). The highly philosophical sukta 129 (ifRKFSt- 
^ gsCRftu^lsflu) of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
is strangely enough taken thus in Kanda 11, 
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Prapathaka 8, for an Upahoma with water obla- 
tions. Afterthis one Rik (4) is taken from R. X 81 
wherein the philosophical questions are asked, 

^ ^ 3iRr fJfg'cig: i 

" (R. X, 81-4). 

What was the wood and what the tree, pray tell us,, 
From which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven. 
Ye sages ! in your mind, pray, make enquiry. 
Whereon he stood, when he the worlds supported. 

The Brahmaua- writer answers in a verse probabljr 
composed by himself and in the strain of Upani- 
shadic philosophers ; — 

Brahma the wood and Brahma was the tree. 

From which the earth and heaven were chopped out ; 
Oh sages ! from my mind I say to you, 

Brahma he stood on, when- supporting tho worlds. 

The Rigvedic Rishis were speculating. The 
Brahmana Acharyas (this is the word used also 
by the Sayana Bhashya) had developed the 
Brahman doctrine and had complete answers for 
all philosophical questions, even while they were 
engaged in settling the intricate details of 
sacrifices. In the Brahmana period, however, the 
sacrifice was still supreme ; for we find a similar 
philosophical question put, but answered in the 
spirit of sacrificers. ‘I ask you the farthest end of' 
the earth and the centre of it.’ “The altar is the 
end and its middle, the centre” was the reply. 
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%f§:jTrf ; q^iFcT ^f^r^qr: i &c. (T. s. Vll. 4-io). 

In the third Kanda, added later, more detailed 
information is first given about the Nakshtreshti 
wherein separate Puronuvakya and Yajya 
mantras are given for each Nakshatra. These 
verses are apparently new Mantras provided 
for this sacrifice. The 14 Devanakshatras begin- 
ning with Krittikas are first given and the 14 
Yama Kakshatras beginning with Anuradha are 
given in Anuvaka 2. Abhijit is now a separate 
Nakshatra though mentioned in Kanda I, Prapa- 
thaka 5, as an adjunct of Uttarashadha only. 
There are other Ishtis mentioned in the follow- 
ing two Prapiithakas. The 4th Prapathaka gives 
the Purusha-medha victims. This is a new matter, 
entirely taken from the Vajasaneyi Sarhhita. As 
stated already, this sacrifice did not exist in the 
time of the Black Yajurveda Sarhhita. In the 
following four chapters are treated Yupasamskriti, 
Yajnachchhidra ( mistakes in performance ) and 
further particulars about the performance of 
the Asvamedha and the various oblations at its 
Avabhritha etc. are given in the 9th chapter. The 
10th, 1 Ith and 12th chapters ofthis Kanda are call- 
ed Kathakas by Yajurveda reciters and are very 
probably still later additions. The Kathaka 
Sarhhita is different from the Taittiriya and it has 
no separate Brahmana. We have looked into the 
Kalhaka Sarhhita, published by v. Scliroeder and 
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we do not find there any matter corresponding to 
these Kathakas. The pronunciation of some 
words in them differs, as is pronounced therein 
as Svarga instead of Suvarga^ So far as we 
have seen, there is no change in respect of other 
letters as Macdonell observes (p. 212). Both the 
Taittiriyas and the Kathas pronounce ‘hya’ as 
■*hya’ and not ‘hiya’. But what is more remark- 
able in these chapters is tliat there are fanciful 
names assigned to each day and night of the 
first fortnight and also of the second fortnight of 
months, the names of which are not the usual ones, 
Madhu and Madhava etc. ; the names here given 
are Aruna and Arunarajas and so on, with 
Maha^van for the thirteenth month instead of 
Arhhaspati as in the Sarnhitii (III-IO); and to 
fifteen minute divisions of a Muhurta, itself one 
fifteenth part of the 12 hours’ day. Further 
astronomical information is given in the fourth 
Anuvaka of III-IO mentioning the names of the 
years of the five-year cycle, viz : Samvatsara, 
Parivatsara, Idavatsara, Iduvatsara and Vatsara. 
This tenth chapter ik devoted to the Savitra 
Chayana or sun-sacrifice. 

In the eleventh chapter a story is related how 
Bharadvaja by ‘brahmaeharya’ obtained only 
three handfuls of Vedic lore which is ananta 
without end” ( ar^T'crr % ^3:r : ) and these three 
handfuls form the Trayl Vidya. Here apparently 
Bharadvaja is credited with knowing or formula- 
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ting the three Vedas. The fourth, the Atharva- 
Veda, is yet not known and this shows that the 
Atharva Samhita, was formulated after this whole 
Bhahmana, a subject discussed already in a 
special note. The 11th chapter is next concerned 
with the construction of the Nachiketa fire ; and 
in one Anuvaka the story of Nachiketas, sent to 
Yamaloka by his father, is given. Here final 
deliverance is said to be obtained by the Nachiketa 
fire-sacrifice simply. This story is taken up in the 
Kathopaiiishad and developed to teach the 
Vedanta doctrine of deliverance by knowledge. 

In the twelth chapter (Prapathaka) is described 
in full detail the Chatur-Hotra and then the 
Vai^vasrija sacrifice which is wholly pervaded by 
the spirit of the Vedanta philosophy, now fully 
developed. The name means the abandonment of 
everything and this the philosopher does by 
a sacrifice. For the Chatur-Hotra are first pre- 
scribed seven preliminary Ishtis to A, 4a (hope) 
Kama (desire), Brahman (Veda), Yajna, Apah 
(waters), Agni and Anurati. Then follow additional 
oblations to Tapas, Sraddha, Satya, Manas and 
Charana. Then coming to the Vaisvasrija sacrifice 
the whole world is brought in for oblations. The 
whole is symbolical and the several parts of a 
sacrifice, as mentioned later on and symbolized, 
are an interesting -tudy for one who wishes to 
know the several rites in a sacrifice. All animates 
and inanimates, all males, all females and: all 
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sex-leas beings, all animals, aU stones, all rivers, all 
plants and trees, all iron, copper, silver and yellow 
gold are to become tbe bricks of this sacrifice- 
altar as also all the directions, all the sky and 
whatever is in it and all spray and snow, all rays, 
lightning-flashes, all clouds, all waters in weUs, 
streams and seas, and light, wind, fire, the sun, 
the moon, Mitra, Varuna, Bhaga, Satya and 
S'raddha, all the gods, all the stars, all the Riks, 
Yajuhs, Samans and Atharvahgirasas as also, 
Itihasa, Purana and Sarpa-devajanas, all the 
worlds, days and nights, fortnights and months etc, 
everything that has been and will be, all this is 
to be made the bricks. Then the mantras to be 
recited are given which are probably new. The 
gods performed the Vaisvasrija sacrifice extend- 
ing over one thousand years. Finally the praise 
is recorded that one who performs it attains to 
Sayujya, Salokata, Sarshtita and Samanalokata 
with Brahman. These are the new terms which 
had arisen describing ;the final beatitude to be 
obtained by the Vedanta philosophy, terms, 
however, used plater in a lower sense, as the 
idea of being- Brahman oneself had not probably 
yet been conceived. 

From the above details of the contents of this 
Brahmana dealing with sacrifices from the 
lowest the fortnightly, to the highest the 
thousand years’ one (Sayana), we can with tole- 
rable accuracy settle the age of it. The Brah- 
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mana consists of three Kandas, the two first form- 
ing the older portion and the last three prapa- 
thakas 10, 11 and 12 of the third Kanda being 
the latest additions and said to be taken from a 
Katha Saiiihita not yet before ns. The older 
portions being later than the old portion of the 
Satapatha, the date of which we take to be 3000 
B. C., that portionmay be taken to be about 2800 
B. C. To fix the date of the latest portions we 
have two data. First the Atharvaveda is not 
formulated yet as a Samhita. In Kanda III 12, 
Atharvangirasah generally are mentioned with 
Kik, Yajuh and Suinan and with Itihasa, Purana 
and Sarpadevajauavidya (Anuvrika 8). In Anu. 9 
the east is assigned to Kik, the south to Yajuh, the 
west to Atharvii ngirasab and the north to Sfiman ; 
but in the next sentence they are omitted. Here 
the words Kigveda, Yajurvedaand Sainaveda are 
clearly used. We, therefore, can say that this por- 
tion is earlier than the Chhandogya Upanishad 
wherein tlie word Atharvaveda appears first, 
supplanting the compound Atharvangirasah, It is 
interesting to note that Samaveda is always now 
treated as higher than the other two, as it is next 
stated that Murti (body) is born of Kik, all gati 
•(motion) is derived from Yajuh and all light (Tejah) 
is derived from Samaveda: again Vaisyas are born 
from Kigveda, Kshatriyas from Yajurveda and 
Br^manas from Samaveda. The second data 
is furnished by the names of months. They are 
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still not Chaitra, Vai^akha and so on. S. B. Dixit 
has shown that these month-names arose later, 
the Vedic names being Madhn, Madhava and so on 
and that the conjunctions with the full moon in 
Chitra etc. on which they are based indicate that 
they must have arisen not later than 2000 B.C. 
This fact we will dilate upon later, but we may 
take it that the third Karula which is so full of 
all sorts of astronomical names and which 
cannot but have mentioned the names Chaitra, 
Vais'akha etc., had they existed in its time, must 
be placed before 2000 B. C. The whole of 
the Taittiriya Bruhmana may consequently be 
looked upon as later than the Satapatha and 
earlier than the Chhandogya Upanishad and 
taking their dates as settled by Dixit, this Brah- 
mana may be assigned a period ranging from 
2800 to 2500 B. C. 

Before concluding, we may notice a few in- 
teresting social facts which can be gathered 
from this Brahmana. One is first bewildered at 
the number of sacrifices described and the multi- 
plicity of ritual and of mantras to be recited by 
the Hotri and by the Adhvaryu in answer ( the 
puronuvakya, and the yujya). But it must be 
remembered that the Vedas were learnt by heart 
by almost all the Aryans and they all kept the 
sacrificial fire and performed the ordinary daily 
and fortnightly sacrifices,. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad in one place records the boast of 
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A^vapati that in his kingdom there was no thief 
and no householder who had not kept the sacrifi- 
cial fire ( TT ^ ). The ritual was, 

therefore, understood by all and was not ordi- 
narily troublesome. Secondly, the ordinary Da- 
kshina of a sacrifice was a cow. She is called Vara 
(boon) in ITI 12, 5. In higher sacrifices one 
hundred cows and oven one thousand are pre- 
scribed as Daksliina. The (jountiy was fit for 
cow-breeding and the Vaiyas and even the 
Kshatriyas inaintainod large herds of cows and 
bulls. (See description of Duryodhana’s herd in 
the Mahubharata). In the jungles of the Panjab 
and of Kuruk^hetra and Rohilkhaud, which are 
many even now, not only are cows plentiful but 
they give also plentiful milk. Bullaloes are not 
mentioned anywhere and people drank cows’ 
milk and used it in sacrifice. Indeed in the 
Vedas cows and sacrifice go together. A four 
year old cow, especially when pregnant, was the 
best Dakshina and “secured every blessing’’; 
she had a special name Shashtauhl (III 12, 5). 
Thirdly, the tour-caste system was fully establish- 
ed and was duly respected. The Rajasuya sacri- 
fice was for kings and the highest sacrifice 
A^vamedha was for Kshtriyas alone. It is de- 
scribed in full detail in Prapathakas 8 and 9 of 
K.anda III of this Brahinana. It was a Rashtra^ 
in other words, national sacrifice and Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas joined together for its performanco 
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<8, 4). It proclaimed the independence of the 
country, the horse being its symbol. When it 
was let loose, one hundred Rajaputras with the 
Adhvaryu stood on its east side, one hundred 
Kshatriyas (not ruling kings) with the Brahman 
stood on its south side, one hundred Sutagrama- 
nls with the Hotri stood on its west side and one 
hundred Kshatrasamgrihitris with the lldgatri 
stood on its north side. The first enabled the 
king to conquer his enemies, the second made 
him unassailable, the third made his subjects 
prosperous (the prosperity being described in 
detail as- plenty of cows, of horses, oi sheep 
and goat, of rice and yava, of Masha and Tila, 
of gold, of Hastika, of servants, of wealth 
and jewels); and the fourth gave the king long 
life (III 8 & 9).* This shows 'well how the 
Asvamedha was really a national sacrifice and 
how the three castes stuck to their professions, 
the Kshatriya warriors, the Brtlhmana priests, 

* irarsV: m ^ i 

uf TO I t *rur WcsiRrjjtR: i ^ 

^ I 3R ^ f 5[f3iTf^^q 5if *rr- 

I |iir I ftTOJHR.* I ^ifr^icrr i 

arijjtljRTr I STfj: Compare with this the earlier 

S'atapatha provision : cT#! *nff% 

?T3RTr firrfiFor: arfx !j?n?nrRt 

XIII 4,1,16. TJgra is not mentioned 
here, Sayana explains as ^naK; aiRo^piPTgwi 
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4ind the agriculturist and merchant Vaisyas. 
The Sudra was still a servant and impure, not 
being allowed to milk cows for sacrifice, as 
the milk was not a fit oblation i 

HI 2,3,9 ; Kunte p. 253). From the 
above description, which is nearly the same as in 
the Sathapatha, we also find that the warrior 
caste had begun to be split into two classes, 
those entitled to rule and called Rajaputras (the 
word Rajaputra thus is as old as the Brahmanas) 
■and those not entitled to rule and called 
Ugras. The people of the third caste, the 
Vais'yas, are named Sutagraraanis ; the latter 
word in this compound name plainly means the 
Patels of villages of modern days. But what 
does Suta mean and why are the Sutas allied 
with Gramanis? Similarly the word Ksbattra 
Sarhgrihitri isdilficult to explain. Sayana explains 
Kshattri alone as a mixed caste man born of a 
Sudra father and Vais'ya mother; but he inter- 
prets Suta as Sarathi (chariot-driver) and Ugra 
as S'ura or courageous. It appears that these 
three words Ugra, Suta, and Kshattri had not 
yet attained the meanings they later attained as 
indicating certain mixed castes. We may here 
-draw the attention of the reader to the omission* 
previously noticed, of the last mantra in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, Adhyaya XXX, which de- 
tails the victims for Purushmedha, in this Taiti- 
riya Brahmana Kanda III, Prapa. 4 where the 
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•ame Puruehamedha is described ; this mantra 

(*rrii«r: ssRJt f%cr?: 3i3nfr®iT?W Jjrsnw V 30, 22) 

states that the Magadha and some others should 
neither be a S'udra nor a Brahmana. We have 
already shown that this condition plainly shows 
that Magadha is here not a mixed caste man 
but merely a panegyrist who might be of any 
of the four castes. It shows that in the days 
of the Vajasanoyi Samhita, the mixed castes 
had not yet come into existence. The omission 
of the mantra in the Taittiriya Brahmana might 
perhaps indicate that mixed castes had come 
into being by its time. Probably, however, the 
omission is unintentional, especially as Ugra, 
Suta and Kshatria used here are still not mixed- 
caste men. It may, therefore, be inferred that 
mixed castes had not arisen even in the days 
of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

These mixed castes arose later in the same- 
way as the four castes in the beginning, from 
occupations becoming hereditary. The occupations 
of charioteers, pauygyrists and so on becoming 
hereditary and the idea of purity of caste gain- 
ing stregnth, the children of higher caste men 
from lower caste wives were first assigned 
certain occupations and these gradually formed 
mixed castes which were assigned the old 
names Ugra and others. 

In the above Hastika is not elephant; for 
elephants can only be maintained by kings and 
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not villagers. It is, however, strange that in 
the Brahmanas, there is no mention of elephants 
in the army of kings or in the descriptions of 
their power and splendour. The Kshatriya is 
always a car-warrior, like the ancient Trojan or 
Greek. Probably elephants came in later in the 
Magadha empire ; they were not much found in 
the Panjab or the Himalayan jungles adjacent 
to it. The elephant was found in plenty in the 
jungles of Bengal, the Vindhyas and Apariinta 
or north Konkan with its dense Sahyadri forests. 
The Mahabharata in one place praises the 
Apaiilnta elephant as the best. 

Finally women were, we find, well-treated 
and had certain rights. For every sacrifice 
required the sacrificer’s wife to sit along with 
him. Their presence was not only not prohibited 
but was necessarily required as that of the 
king’s or governor’s consort on ceremonial 
occasions in modern days. Widowhood was much 
feared and the blessings invoked on the sacrificer’s 
wife included a wish that she might never be a 
widow. Ornaments for women were much prized 
and the priests liked ornaments of women being 
given them as Dakshina (III 10, 4). 

The Brahmins had frequent controversies on 
questions of ritual and philosophy and particular 
sacrifices enabled them to conquer their adver- 
saries in disputations. More usually, however, 
almost every sacrificer wished to destroy “him. 
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wlio hated him or whom he himself hated” ^SOT- 
=7 fl:^: 3[gifir. The Indian Aryans 

were strong in their feelings of enmity. Mo^t 
often the enemy is called a Bhratrivya (cousin). 
How this word came to be used in the 
Brahmanas in this sense it is difficult to explain. 
Perhaps the enmity between the Iranians and 
Indo-Aryans who were cousins gave rise to this 
use. But probably this word attained this mean* 
ing owing to the enmity which naturally arises 
in an undivided family between cousins over 
ancestral property and which is often vei'y deadly 
as in the Mahabharata quarrel. The undivided 
family system certainly existed among the ancient 
Indo-Aryans as it exists today with its bene- 
ficial as well as baneful results. It is hinted at in 
the marriage sfikta of the Kigveda (X 85). But 
it assumed an evil aspect when the country was 
settled and there was no room for expansion. 

The roots of many Puranic stories lie embed- 
^led in the Brahmanas and even in Rigvedic 
hymns. The Kalakafija Asuras are thus men- 
tioned in this Brahmana (I.). Prajapati assuming 
the form of a boar dived below the primeval 
waters and brought up the earth (I. 2), a story 
which gave rise to the Boar Incarnation legend 
of the Puranas. In the Ramaya^a we still find 
Prajapati and not Vishnu, assuming the form of 
a boar. Many similar traces of Puranic stories 
may be found on a critical examination of this 
Srahmana. 



Note I Dakshina or Presents to Priests. 


The Rigvedic hymns belaud presents to Brahmins or 
rather sacrificing priests and the Brahmaiias do the same 
to a greater extent. European scholars, not understand- 
4l!^g the real nature of these payments, look on Dakshina 
as a sort of tip or even bribe given to the Brahmins 
and hence look upon these statements in the hymns or 
the Brahmaiias as proclaiming the selfishness or greed 
of the priestly class. To understand, however, the real 
nature of Dakshina as the deserved fee for services 
rendered with eflSciency and great toil, one must trans- 
late oneself to the Vedic times when sacrifice was 
considered as a prime necessity and not a useless or un- 
meaning, unnecessary or unreal religious ceremony. It 
was a mistake of Brahmins that they left their services 
at such sacrifices to be paid for voluntarily. It must 
be remembered that religious service has to be paid for 
in every country and in every religion. The method of 
payment in the western countries under Christianity 
was and certainly is more practical and straight. The 
priests are paid fees normally and not as a matter of 
grace but as a right in the form of fixed salaries out of 
rates assessed methodically and realised like Government 
taxes. And these payments of priests and bishops and 
archbishops are more exhorbitant in reality than 
Dakshinas given to priests even in ancient or Vedic 
times, not to speak of those paid in modem days. Indeed, 
one will never come across a Brahmin priest in modern 
India who lives upon these Dakshinas even a tolerably 
easy life, much less a sumptuous one as is lived by 
bishops and priests under Christianity or Moulavis and 
Kajis under Mahomedanism, The Indian priests were 
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and are a poor set of people who ekf3 out a half- starved 
livelihood from these fees. We never see or read of 
any Brahmins who have grown rich on Dakshiiias, 
Indian history from the most ancient times never 
furnishes instances of Brahmins, grown lordly by 
Dakshinas or gifts, as Christian history does. There 
were in Europe bishops owning extensive lands and 
becoming thus lords and even princes. On the contrary, 
in India we read of even learned Brahmins as being 
famine-stricken, as in the Cliluindogya Upanishad. 

When a man like Yajhavalkya fought for half the 
Dakshina payable to the Yajurveda, he was not fighting 
lor a moiety of alms but for half of what was due. The 
duties of Hotri, Adhvaryu, TJdgatri, and Brahman at 
a superior sacrifice like the Rajasuya or Asvamedha were 
onerous and required a deal of toil and proficiency, 
acquired by a life-long study. Their duties may well be 
compared to the duties of Ministers and the Brah- 
man had to perform the duty of the President of a 
modern Council. He had to watch over and regulate 
the performance of the sacrifice and to give his ruling 
on every question of ‘in order or ‘out of order' that 
arose. If Ministers and Presidents of Councils require 
to be paid high salaries, it is really unthinkable why 
we should look down upon the large Dakshinas paid 
to these sacrificial priests or wonder that the Brah- 
manas do not omit to mention what constitutes the 
priest's payment at every sacrificial act. The pay of 
the President or Minister must be known before and 
cannot be left to be decided by the caprice of Govern- 
ment as a sort of Bakslus or a kind of j>ayment made 
out of generosity. 

The matter will be clearer when we consider how 
Brahmin teachers taught all Aryan boys at their house 
and even gave them free boarding. The Guru-Dak- 
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*«hiua or teaching fee which they asked for at the end of 
the whole course was at the lowest fixed at two cows. 
Oompare with this the fee which modern systems of 
education demand and demand in advance every term 
or month and which for the total course would amount 
to the value of several hundreds of cows. It it there- 
fore necessary to give a caution to the reader not to be 
misled by remarks about the avariciousness of Brahmins 
in their demand for Dakshiiia, made by certain Indian 
writers even, not to speak of European writers, who 
have not sufficient knowledge oi the real condition of 
the priestly Brahmins in India, whether in ancient or 
modern times. It cannot be said that Brahmin priests 
were at any time exorbitant in their demands or that 
they were more handsomely paid than they deserved, or 
that Dakshina was Bakshis paid informally. 


Note 2:- Astronomical Information in T.B. 

There is a deal of astronomical information in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas of the different Vedas ; but 
much of it is found in the Taittiriya Brahmaua and we 
summarise the information given in detail by S B. Dixit 
in his unique work on the ‘‘History of Hindu Astro- 
nomy in its first or Vedic section. Every ancient 
people must have marked the phenomena of day and 
night, full moon and new moon, spring and winter. 
The first is the basis of tbe day, the second of the! 
month and the third of the year (R. I 95-3). But as 
a fixed number of full days does not constitute the 
lunar month, nor of lunar mouths the solar year, owing 
to the inequality and eccentricity of the motions of the 
sun and the moon, intelligent nations alone could make 
progress in astronomical knowledge by careful ly watch- 
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ing the motions of the sun and the moon through the stars. 

The Rigveda hymns frequently speak of 12 months 
jand 360 days in the year or 12 spokes and 360 knobs 
j in the wheel of time (R. I 164-11 and 48). For longer 
'periods than the year wo have the word Yuga appearing 
frequently in the Rigveda and divine Yuga s and 
human Yugas are differentiated, (R. VI 8, 5j7*^^ftfter 
probably consisting of the usual span of human life. 
The four Yugas also probably appear to have been 
known as R. X 97-1 speaks of three Yugas, each Yuga 
/being per^ps of hundreds of years. Krita, Treta, Dva- 
para and Askanda or Kali are names found in the Taitti- 
riya Samhita ( IV 3-2) first and then in the Vajasa- 
neyi Samhita (XXX-18). 

The Yuga of 5 years invented for equating the lunar 
months with the seasons appears also to be probably as 
old as the Rigveda. The five names of the five-Yuga 
years, Safhvatsara, Idavatsara, Iduvatsara etc., however 
appear clearly in Vajasaneyi Samhita (XXX-18) and 
following it in the Taittiriya Brahmaiia (III 4), where 
the victims for Purushamedha are described. 

Two months must have been added to sixty lunar 
months of five years each in order to make five solar 
years, and it is probable that Adhin^i||||, is mentioned 
even in R. I 25-8. The Taittiriyr^*§aihtita mentions the 
names ofthe 12 months of a yearasMadhu and Madhava, 
S'ukraand Suchi, Nabhaand Nabhasya, Ishaand Urja, 
Sahas and Sahasya and adds two more as Safhsarpa 
and Afhhaspati (Vajasaneyi Samhita XXI-30-34 
gives the names Malimlucha and Amhaspati for the names 
in the other Samhita), These month names are based on 
seasons, the last two being the names of the two months 
which were added in five years. Sayana is wrong 
when he thinks that Afiihaspati is the name of the* 
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Kshaya or the month eliminated. This idea of the 
elimination of a month came in much later than 
even the Vedtoga Jyotidha, in Sidhtota times. Whether 
two months were originally added at once or at differ- 
ent times as in Vedanga Jyotish is not clear. What- 
ever the case may be, the two names are still required 
for the two months. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana (III 8-3) refers to this 
extra month as the hump of an ox, the year being com- 
pared to an ox and the 13th month, an excretion, to its 
hump. The seasons are usually six as they are experi- 
enced in the Indo- Aryan land, viz. the Panjab and 
the Kurukshetra (IV 4, 11). But sometimes five 
seasons are also mentioned in the Sarhhitas and in the 
Brahmanaa. This probably is a reminiscence of the 
seasons in the Arctic regions where the sun remained 
below the horizon for two months. The year is often 
compared to a bird, of which the head is Vasanta, the 
left wing S'arad, the right wing Grishma, the tail the 
Varsha and the body Hemanta (III 10-4-1). The 
sixth season S'isira is to be included in Hemanta as is 
expressly stated in many places (e. g. A. B. 1,1) where 
five seasons only are to be taken for the year. The 
Bomans had ten months only and their year began with 
March. Similarly among all old Aryan peoples the 
year was first of 10 months and began with Vasanta, 

In the Indo- Aryan land, India, the sun always re- 
mained above the horizon ; but its course northwards 
and southwards was markable and the Dakshinikyana 
was considered inauspicious as in Arctic regions. The 
Vishuvan day was also clearly known and called DivS- 
kirtya (T. B. I 2-4). It is in the midst of the year and 
certain Samans were to de recited. The day joined 
the northern six months with the southern. The 
Vedic Uttarayana was thus different from the modern^ 
.■4/".,; '' 
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;€i8 it meant the six months Vasanta, Grishma and 
Varsha and not Hemanta, Vasanta and Grishma. 

As additional months were to be added to equate the 
lunar months with solar years, so also some days had 
^to be omitted to equate the lunar month with the rough 
month of 30 days. A day had to be omitted every 
two months. There seems to have long raged a con- 
troversy over this question, namely, whether a day 
should be omitted or not as appears clear from the 
Utsrijya Anuvaka (T. S.VII 5 3 jfTcHiqrfirTct 

There was a difference of opinion 
;also as to whether a month should begin with new 
moon or full moon. Some began the month with the 
full moon, called hence Purnamasi (T.S. I 6-7), and some 
•with the new (T.S. VII 5, 11). This difference of 
opinion still exists in India. 

There is, however, no doubt that the phenomenon 
^hat the moon was full in certain Nakshatras only was 
marked. The Chitra Purnamasi, the Phalguni Pur- 
namasi etc., are mentioned in the Taittiriaya Sadlhita 
and Brahmaiia, But it is remarkable that the names 
of months based on these conjunctions, viz., Chaitra, 
Vaisakha etc., had still not arisen. Dixit has pointed 
out that these names first appear in S atapatha Kauda 
XI, which is a later Kaiida (XI 1, 1, 7), in Kaushitaki 
Brahmaua (XIX 23) and in Panchavimsa Br. (V 9. 9). 
These names of course do not occur in any of the 
Sarfthitas but they are also not found in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana in which the names Madhu, Madhava etc. 
frequently occur. We should expect the names Chaitra 
and others in this Brahmana if these names had arisen 
by its time. According to Dixit, these names must 
have arisen some time between 2900 B. 0. and 1900 B. C, 
though a more approximate estimate cannot be given 
(Dixit p. 182). This is a strong argument to hold that 
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"the Taittiriya Brahmaua is older than the XI KEnc^ 
oi the S'atapatha, and the Panchavis'a and Kaushitaki 
Br^manas. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmaua, we find many other as- 
tronomical data such as the divisions of day into 3, 4, 
and 5 parts, the last being Pratah, Samgava, Madh- 
yanha, Aparanha and Sayanha (T. B. I, 6-3). See also 
(S'ata. 2 Br., 9.). The Atharva Samhita. IX 6, 46 states 
■ “At sun-rise the Sama-singer hums at Samgava 

he praises at mid-day he sings aloud 

in the afternoon he sum® up and at sun-set he 

"finishes his song These different parts of sing- 

ing can only be well understood by a Sama-singer. The! 
division of day into 15 Muhurtas and of night into other j 
15 Muhurtas is not only mentioned in the Taittiriya j 
Brahmaua but different names are also assigned to all j 
dihese 30 Muhurtas (III 10,1,2). Nay different names are 
assigned to the Muhurtas in the bright fortnight and 
the dark fortnight (III 10,1,2, and 3). There is a still 
♦minuter division of Muhurtas into secondary or Prati— 
muhurtas (III 10,1,4). It is impossible that all these 
minute divisions and their names should have been in 
general use. Very probably they are niceties known 
only to Vaidika astronomers. These names went out of 
use in later times and are not found in later astronomi- 
cal works (Dixit page 50). 

We now come to the most important astronomical 
^pic, viz. the Nakshatras. Stars generally and then 
Nakshatras must have been watched in Eigvedic days 
and in Rigvedic hymns we have the words Nabhas, 
Rochana and Stri, besides Nakshatra itself, used for stars 
generally (R.X 68, II 34,2, IV 7,3, X85, 2). Nakshatra, 
however, is a word applied usually to those stars near 
which the moon passes and these ware given namss in 
very early times. They were 27 in 
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number. Some names appear even in the Rigveda 
such as Magha, Phalguni (X 95), or Aghd and Arjuni. 
But the Taittinya Saiffihita in one Anuvaka recites all the 
27 Nakfihatras with their presiding deities beginning 
with Krittikas (IV. 4, 10). In the Taittiriya Brahmaua 
(I. 5), the same information is repeated with 
further unintelligible details as to what precedes 
and what follows each Nakshatra. The connection of 
Phalguni or Arjuni with marriage and the sending of 
bridal presents mentioned in Rigveda X 85 is hinted 
at here also. In the later Kanda III, still further 
particulars are mentioned about these 27 Nakshatraa 
and many etymologies are given of their names, which, 
often fanciful, are yet more often connected with real 
astronomical facts upon which these names may have 
been originally given {VII 1, 1 and 2). The different 
merits of sacrificing on different Nakshatras are also 
mentioned. It is important to remark that some 
Nakshatra names are feminine and some neuter ; some 
are singular in number and some are dual and some 
plural. There are thus one, two or more stars counted 
in each Nakshatra. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana (II 7. 18, 3), the deriva- 
tion of the word Nakshatra is given as “not Kshatra”, 
which is fanciful. In another place (1, 5 , 2) it is stated 
that stars were called Tarakas, because they floated 
over the primeval waters in the sky. The 
Nakshatras are houses of gods and they are called so^ 
because people who sacrifice go ( ) there. The 

derivations of the names of the several Nakshatras are 
given diversely in diverse places in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, some of which, as stated above, are fandiub 
but others are convincing. (Indeed Punarvasu, Ohitra, 
Magha and Revatl are names which occur in, the 
Rigveda meaning wealth). In a following sentence^ ther^ 
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iamous story of Rohini and Prajapati is hinted at and 
the star is said to have ascended into the sky and hence 
ealled Rohini (1 1, 10). In another place it is explained 
that Rohas or desires (^urr.) are fulfilled by sacrificing 
on Rohini and hence that name (I, 1, 2). In the 
fifth Anuvaka of the same Kiinda, explanations of the 
names Jyeshtha, Hasta and Chitra are given (I 5, 2) 
and these with Visakha and Anuradha are said to form 
the Nakshatra-Purusha. 

From their siogular number the following stars are 
singular viz., Rohini, Ardra, Tishya, Svati, Jyeshtha, 
Mula, S'ravana, S'atabhishak and Revati. From their 
dual number Punarvasu, the two Phalgunis, Vishakha 
and Asvayuj are of two stars each. The rest are plural 
and their names are used in the plural number. In 
the third Kaiida, which delights in assigning names to 
minute things, we have the stars of Pheiades (Krittikas) 
taken as seven and each of these is given a separate 
name (III 1, 4) ; S'ravishtha ) and 

Proshthapadi (Uttara Bhadrapada) are stated to consist 
each of four stars (HI 1. 2). 

Rigveda (I 24, 10) refers to the ^ptarB^ |iis which 
appear high up in the heavens (about the NorihT Pole) 
and it also mentions the two dogs (X 14, 1). These 
two are also mentioned in the Taittiriya Brahmana (1. 
1, 2). Rigveda (V 40) refers to a total eclipse of the 
sun and how the Atris recovered the sun from the 
darkness of the Asura Svarbhanu (Rahu). There is 
no reference to an eclipse of the sun in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, though there are five in the Tandya and 
one in the Qopatha. The S^atapatha also speaks of ; 
Rahu enveloping the sun and of Soma and Rudra 
- securing him (V 8. 2, 2). This can hardly be made a 
^basis for determining the date of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana in reference to the other Brahmanas. 
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Of Tithis, like Pratipada, Dvitiya etc., the Brahmanasf^ 
/do not speak. It is likely that the conception of 
Tithis, irrespective of the Savana day, had not arisen 
nor was the calculation of Tithis, based on the distance 
of the moon from the sun, easy. The fifteen days and- 
nights of the bright fortnight and of the dark fortnight 
were, however, given different names which are mention- 
ed in the third added Kanda of the Taittiriya 
Brahmaiia (III, 10, 1, 1). That these sixty names are 
mostly imaginary and that they were probably not in 
much use will appear from the fact that these names have 
disappeared except Purnamasi which with Anuivasya 
are names of nights and not of Tithis as at present. 
Aflhtaka is a name given to the middle night of the 
dark fortnight which shows that it had a special impor- 
tance. There were twelve Ashtakas in the year as well 
as twelve Purnamasis and twelve Arnavasyas (T. B. I 
6, 12 and III 11, 1, 19 ). The Ashtaka is mentioned 
in the Aitareya and Tandya Brahmauas also. 

Jyotisha and its calculations seem to have incurred 
popular disfavour as also medicine and medical practi- 
tioners, why one fails to see. Among the victims at the 
Purushamedha we find the watcher of stars and 
astronomical calculator, Nakshatra-darsha and Ganaka, 
both in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (XXX 10 and 20) and 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III 4, 1). Perhaps they 
are offered, not because they were hated but because 
they were pleasing offerings to the stars. In Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Kanda III ( 10, 9 ) certain astronomers of ’ 
Vedic times are mentioned, viz , Janaka Ahina, son of 
A^vattha, Devabhaga S rautarsha and S'usha Varshneya. 
The science of astronomy progressed as it was a 
recognised subject of study, Nakshatra-Vidya beings; 
mentioned in the Chh&ndogya Upanisbad among the^ 
subjects studied by Niirada. 



IV INTERMEDIATE BRAHMANAS 

The Satapatha is the oldest Brahmana though 
its Veda the White Yajurveda is later than the 
Black Yajurveda. This Brahmana was followed 
by the Taittirlya Brahmana of the latter Veda. 
To its two other S'akhas, viz. the Katha and the 
Maitrayanlya, we should expect their Brahmanas 
to be attached. But they never came into being 
or they have not survived. The Brahmana of 
the Maitrayaniya Samhita is said to be mixed 
up with that Sarhhita as the Black Yajurveda 
Saihhita of the Taittirlyas also contains .Brah- 
mana portions. As to the Kathas, the last 
three chapters of the Taittirlya Brahmana, Kanda 
III, viz. chapters 10, 11 and 12 together with 
the first two chapters of its Aranyaka are known 
as Kathakas and are hence presumably taken 
from the Katha Samhita or its Brahmana. The 
Maitrayani and Kathaka Saihhitas have been 
printed ; but we have not scanned their contents. 
It may however be presumed that these do not 
much differ from those of the Taittirlya Samhita or 
Brahmana. To the Samaveda are attached two im- 
portant and extensive Brahmanas, viz. theTa^dya 
Mahabrahmana and the Talavakara or Jaimi- 
niya Brahmana. The latter consists of five books, 
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including the Jiranyaka and Upanishad portions, 
frhe first three Kandas relate to sacrifices, the 
ifourth is called the Upanishad Brahmana and the 
Ififth, called the Arsheya Brahmana, gives a list 
lof the Rishis of Samaveda and is thus, in effect, 
fan ArshanukramanI for this Veda. The Tandya 
I Brahmana is also called Panchavims'a from its 
f twenty five chapters and deserves, by its length, 
i the name Mahabrahmana. Its contents are his- 
' torically important as it contains a minute de- 
scription of the sacrifices performed on the banks 
-of the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, the rivers 
; which form the two boundaries of Kurukshetra. 
j it also contains the description of a Vratyastoma 
or sacrifice for the purification of Vratyas or 
Aryans devoid of Vedic rites. The story how 
Tandi, a Rishi, propitiated Siva by reciting his 
thousand names is related in Mahabharata XIII, 
•chapter 14. His sou Tandya is mentioned as a 
Devarshi sitting in Deva-Sabha (11,7, 294). He is 
also mentioned as a Sadasya of King Uparichara 
and as having praised Vishnu (XII,337). Whether 
this T^dya is the author of the Mahabrahmana 
or a descendant of his is a question. The his- 
torical and geographical information derivable 
from this Brahmana deseiwes to be collected. 
There is a Shadvirh'sa Brahmana which by its 
name forms its supplement. In the last six] 
sections of it, called Adbhuta Brahma^, sacrn 
fices to obviate the evil effects of extraordinary] 
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mortents such as the laughing, crying, perspiring* 
shaking &c. of images of gods are given. This is 
plainly a very late addition. For image wor- 
ship most probably did not exist in the SamhitS 
or Brahmana period. Such evil signs are recor- 
ded in the Mahabharata (XVII) also when the 
Yadavas were about to destroy one another. 
Image worship was firmly established at that 
time, but it existed before Buddha also and is 
hinted at in Panini’s sutra Thus 

this late addition may have been made even 
before Panini and certainly before Buddha. 

There is a Chhandogya Brahmana also at- 
tached to the Samaveda, the last eight lessons of 
which form the well known Chhandogya 
Upanishad. Other Brahmanas of this Veda are 
Samavidhana, Devatadhyaya and Varh.4a and 
are in the nature of Anukramanis giving the 
Viniyoga, the Devatas and the Rishis or 
[teachers of Samaveda. We shall speak of these 
,nd other minor Brahmanas in detail in a note. 

As to the date of the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
it is even in its earlier parts later than the 
Taittiriya Brahmana. It is an extensive Brahma- 
na and gives many details of the sacrificial 
system now fully developed. It opens thus with 
the varana or election of priests for Agnishtoma 
sacrifice (not given in any Brahmana) made wifir 
^eat formality and the fee demanded by the 
JSotri is given as one hundred and twenty cows 
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(Haug). Fees are indeed prescribed by this 
Srahmana as a rule as Vakils’ fees are prescribed' 
by rules in British India. Fee was, however,, 
not taken in advance as Vakils’ or doctors’ fees 
are taken, which again are more exhorbitant 
than those demanded by the priests of the 
Tandya Brahmana for performing tedious and 
onerous sacrificial duties. For, the price of a cow 
given as Dakshina has been fixed at one rupee 
and a quarter and one hundred and twenty cows 
mean in modern currency only one hundred and 
fifty rupees. Considering the labour and the know- 
ledge and education demanded of the Hotri and 
other priests this remuneration does not seem to 
be excessive. But this aspect apart, we find from. 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, as already noticed,, 
that fees were never settled before and that they 
ranged from one cow to one thousand according to 
the liberality and ability of the sacrificer. This 
shows how the latter Brahmana is older than 
the Tandya. Cows, it may be noted by the way, 
represented the medium of exchange in those 
days, as corn did in India even down to the 
British times. 

The lateness of the Tandya or Panchavirh^a is 
also proved by the fact that the names of months 
like Chaitra, Vais'akha &c. are found in it, as noted 
before, and they are not found in the .Taittiriya 
Brahmana. As pointed out by Dixit, it even 
mentions "Ddagay ana as falling in the beginning of 
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Magha and hence the date of this portion, h» 
thinks, comes down to a little before the date of tho 
Vedanga i.e. 1400 B.C. We will, however, discuss 
this view in a note along with a similar statement, 
in the Kaushitaki or Sahkhayana Brahmana. 

We next come to the Brahmanas attached to- 
the Rigveda. That these were numerous wehavo 
already seen from A^valayana’s Grihya Sutra 
Tarpanavidhi. But only two of these have 
survived, viz. the Kaushitaki and the Aitareya. 
The Kaushitaki Brahmana is also called Sahkha- 
yana ; but from the above Tarpana details, 
Kausitaka is a different Acharya from Sahkhaya- 
na ; it may, therefore, be inferred that the 
original Kaushitaki Brahmana has been lost ; 
there is no Sutra of that name and we have a 
Sahkayana Sutra extant ; hence the present 
Kaushitaki Brahmana is really that of Sahkhaya- 
na. There is another indication, viz. that the 
Brahmana of Kaushitaka is called Kaushitaki and, 
it is thus an old Brahmana, according to the rule 
of Panini Hke Satyayani and 

Bhallavi. The name Sahkayana, however, does not 
take this suffix and it is a newly enunciated Brah- 
mana. The present Kaushitaki alias Sahkhayana 
Brahmana is a late Brahmana again from ita 
mentioning the new names of months, Chaitra &c. 
(see Kaushi. XIX 2, 3 ). The Brahmana men- 
tions the names liana and Mahadeva of Siva, and 
hence it is ai^ued by Weber that “it was com- 
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posed at about the same time as the latest books 
of the White Yajurveda and those parts of the 
Atharvaveda and the Satapatha in which these 
Appellations of the same god are found” (Macd. 
p. 206 ). But this inference is unsound as the 
occurrence of those names may also and prob- 
ably does indicate a later date for the former. 
Macdonell mentions that the Tfindya Brahmana 
followers were at feud with the Kaushitakins. 
Though their Vedas were different, they came 
into conflict as the Hotri and the Udgatri came 
together at sacrifices. This shows that the division 
of Brahmins according to different V edic sutras 
had not yet arisen. 

The Kaushitaki Brahmana is divided into 
thirty chapters and the Aitareya into forty, in- 
dicating that the latter is later than the former. 
Both these were known to Panini (see his sutra 
^V. 1 , 62 ). In the list of Acha- 
ryas given by As'valayana, Kaushitaka comes 
hrst, then Sahkhayana and then Aitareya. The 
thirty chapters of the Kaushataki treat of Agnya- 
dihana, Agnihotra, Darsapurnamasa and Cha- 
tiurmasya, and then the Soma. “The more detailed 
and methodical treatment of the ritual in the 
Kaushitaki would indicate that it was composed 
at a later date than the first five books of the 
Aitareya. But such a conclusion (it is added) is 
hot altogether borne out by a comparison of the 
linguistic data of these two works” (Maod. p. £ 06 ). 
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It seems, therefore, that even according to- 
Macdonell, the Kaushitaki may be treated as 
older than the Aitareya, though some parts of 
the former (such as XIX), mentioning the later 
names of months, may be of a date later than 
that of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

The priority of the Taittiriya Brahmana and 
also of the Satapatha as compared with these inter- 
meditate Brahmanasis evidenced by an interesting 
fact. The Rishis in the oldest times of the Samhitas 
were looked upon as the authors of their hymns, 
being usually compared to carpenters fashioning 
beautiful cars. In the days of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana they were probably still looked upon 
as the authors of mantras i ar’I- 

^N^iiII 88). Later the hymns became 
divine revelations so completely that the Rishis 
were looked upon as their seers, i. e. as having seen 
the eternal mantras. The expression con- 

sequently is always used in these intermediate 
Brahmanas. For example Kaushitaki has 
m qjtB-(RX, Aitareya III 19 

has ‘Gauraviti, the son of Sakti, saw this sukta' 
(RX, 73). Tandya IV, 7, 3 has ^ 

(RVII, 32, 26), Samans also are 

looked upon as seen ; not only the verses but the 
mode of singing them also. 

The question whether Kaushitaki alias Sahkha- 
yana is earlier than Aitareya or Aitareya is 
earlier is not difficult to decide. Keith looks upon 
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Aitareya ae earlier and treats the mention of 
Kanshitaki in A. B. VII 11 as an interpolation, 
-a suggestion for which there is no sufficient 
ground., At least, Aitareya as we have it is later 
than Kaushitaki. But the Sahkhayana Brahmana 
also quotes Kaushitaki very often. It is true that 
an author often mentions his own name in his own 
work ; especially on disputed points he gives his 
■own opinion as the final opinion. Yet the mention 
of Kaushitaki may raise doubts. Kaushitaki III 
1, on the question of fasting, quotes Paihgya 
for one view and for the other view quotes Kau- 
shitaki. In Aitareya (VII 11) on the same ques- 
tion Paihgya and Kaushitaki are similarly quoted. 
But in a note here Keith in his translation says 
*‘this is a mutilated and partially unintelligible 
version of K.B. VII ; cf. Weber”. This means that 
A. B. quotes from K. B. and is thus later. 

The methodic and concise treatment of the 
Kaushitaki is contrasted by Keith with the dis- 
cursive and extended treatment of the Aitareya, 
as also the use of perfect as a narrative tense ; 
and these are looked upon as showing the priority 
of the Aitareya. But these are the peculiarities of 
individual authors. Some authors are metho- 
dical and concise while others of the same time 
are verbose and diffuse. Some like archaic expres- 
sions while others use simple and modern 
language. These differences cannot, we think, 
establish priority or posteriority. It may be noted 
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that 3.s'valayana Grihya Sutra mentions three 
extended Brahmanas, Mahakaushitaka, Maha- 
paingya and Mahaitareya. It is possible that 
S'ahkhayana has edited and condensed the first 
and the present Aitareya may be a. condensed form 
of both old Aitareya and Mahaitareya. But there 
is no doubt that Asvalayana Grihyasatra treats 
Kaushitaka as the older Acharya. 


Note I The names Kaushitaki, Aitareyat . " 
^ Tandyat Taittiriya and others . ^ „ 


The names of the two Rigveda Brahmanas are usually 
given as Kaushitaki and Aitareya. The former quotes the 
authority of Kaushitaki every now and then and this is 
not strange, as stated already. The name of the 
Acharya, therefore, is Kaushitaki without doubt, proba- 
bly being an Apatya of Kaushitaka. The name of the Bra- 
hmans, written by Kaushitaki, should, therefore, be 
Kaushitaka according to Panini's general rule sft^.Thia 
form is actually used in the S'ankhayana Brahmana in 
III, along with Paingya Aitareya 

the name according to Kashika should be Aitareyin as per 
Panini’s sutra under which this 

form is given. The name Tandya for the Brahmana 
may be derived as For the name 

Taittiriya, there is a special sutra of Panini 

3. 102.) &c. The author of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana is, therefore, Tittiri, 

The name Kaushitaki should be, we hold, Kaushitaka, 
though as a compound word Kaushitaki Brahmana would 
be correct. As to Aitareya, the form Aitareyin is not 
need in any ancient work and the authority of the 
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Bla«hika is not decisive ; we need not, therefore, hold 
that Aitareya is a though the examples given 

by BhBi^toji, viz. S'atyayanin and Bhallavin are correct, 
these forms being found actually in Taudya and Sama- 
vidhana Brahmauas, 


Note 2 Mention of Tandya in S'atapatha 

S'atapatha in its old portion (VI 1 , 2 , 25 ) mentions 
TSndya ‘sfST f This makes Tmidya earlier 

than S'atapatha no doubt ; but the Taudya here men- 
tioned need not be, indeed cannot be, the author of the 
Taudya Brahmaua. We know from M. Bh, that 
Tandya was a great sage ; and that he gave his name to his 
descendants who are all Taudyas. The 3charya, here re- 
ferred to, must be earlier than Yajnavalkya, who was 
sister's son to Vai^ampayana, pupil of PSra^arya Vyasa. 
From the Vam^a given at the end of the Samavidhana 
Brahmaua, Taudya, the probable author of the Taudya 
Mahabrahmaua, was pupil of Badarayaua, pupil of 
Para4aryayaua, pupil of Paushpindya, pupil of Jaimini, 
pupil of Vyasa. Yajnavalkya is thus third in descent 
lixim Vyasa and Taudya is sixth. Yajnavalkya, therefore, 
eannot refer in his S'atapatha to the Taudya who was 
the author of the Taudya Brahmaua. 



V Further Details about the Tandya Br. 

The Tandya Brahmana is mainly concerned 
with laying down the stomas or praise-songs to 
be sung at the various sacrifices from the lowest 
Soma to the highest thousand-year Sattra. In 
mentioning these, stories are related as to who 
saw these Samans and on what occasion and with 
what result. These stories are usually imagi- 
nary ones ; but sometimes they contain histo- 
rical facts. They relate imaginary sacrifices per- 
formed by gods or Rishis or Prajapati, usually 
to obtain Svarga or heaven. Even cows are 
said to have performed sacrifices and obtained 
horns. Serpents also, as will be noticed later on,, 
performed a sacrifice, to escape early death. Tho 
names of the various Samans sung at these sacri- 
fices are often strange ; but they are mostly 
given after the person who saw them. The 
word “saw” is invariably used throughout this 
Brahmana and shows that the Rigveda and the 
Samaveda were already divine revelations, the 
verses now being seen and not composed by their 
Rishis. These names of Samans are thus very 
old and not first given by the Sutra-writers. 
Rathantara, Yajnayajniya, Varavantiya etc. are, 
however, names older still, their derivations 
being not given even in this Bridunana; b|^ 
Abhivarta, Dyautana (seen by Dyntamt), Gauh- 
6 
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■gava, Sarkara etc. are names which are well de- 
rived from their seers. The name Jarabodhiya 
is explained as the Saman indicated by the initial 
word Jara (14,5) ; see also Rohitakuliya further on. 
The Sayana Bhashya gives the various mantras 
denoted by these names ; from where this infor- 
mation is given by the Bhashya, it would bo 
interesting to find out. 

f Several old Vedic Rishis are mentioned such 
'.as Bhrigu, Vi^vamitra, Atrl, Sakti (son of Vas- 
ishtha) etc. and the Rishi-gotra system appears 
to be firmly established. The Kanvas, Vatsa 
and Medhatithi, are mentioned in 14,6, 6. lu 
18, 9, 5 it is in fact stated that the Hotri at the 
particular sacrifice should be of the Bhrigu gotra. 
The Saktyas or Brahmins born in the ^akti- 
gotra performed a special sacrifice of 36 years 
(25, 7). The Atri-gotrins are mentioned in 6, 7, 
^ where the !Rigvedic legend is related that 
the demon of darkness, Svarbhanu, enveloped 
the sun in darkness and when the gods went 
to Atri for releasing him, he by his prayers 
brought out the sun ; wherefore, it is added, the 
Atreyas are presented with Chandra (which 
the Bhashya explains as meaning Hiranya or 
gold and silver). This phenomenon of Svar- 
bhanu Asura attacking the sun is taken advantage 
of in more than one legend, such as in 8, 6, 13. 
Two Valakhilya verses are referred to in 14, 5,4. 

Of Brahmavadins (a word often used) or expo- 
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•aitorB of Vedas, in other words, of Aeharyas or 
composers of Brahmanas, we fiod the Bhallavine 
(the form used being Bhallaveyas in 12, 2, 8), 
mentioned as doing the right thing and Kaushi- 
takas mentioned as doing a wrong thing (17, 4, 3). 
The Kaushitaki Brahmana seems thus to be 
older than the Tandya. Trikharva-Sakhiyas are 
mentioned with respect in 2, 8, 3. The word 
Sakha is thus at least as old as the Tandya 
Brahmana. But Brahmins do not yet appear to 
have been split up into Rigvedins, Yajurvedins 
and Samavedins who confine themselves to one 
Veda only for all ritual as at present, since 
Higveda seems to be drawn upon even in this 
.Brahmana. The Agastya sukta ‘Kaya ^ubha* 
-etc. (R. I. 165) thus is required to be recited 
in 10. 7. 17 and the Sarparajni hymn in 9, 8, 7. 
The simple words introduce a quotation 

from Rigvedain 25. 

Indra is the chief god ; but he too goes to 
heaven with the aid of a sacrifice. Prajapati 
also creates the world by sacrifice and the help 
of certain Samans. Sacrifice and Saman are 
•thus supreme. Vishnu, however, is advancing to 
the highest position as he is identified with sacri-f 
fioe ; the dictum “Yajna is Vishnu’’, constantly* 
referred to in later times, is found in this Brah- 
mana also in several places (9, 6 etc.); and 
the Purusha-sukta verse “qlrsf 
"probably does mean that the gods saorifioed to 
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Vishnu. The Sadhya Devas mentioned in this-^ 
^ligvedic verse again are described as ancestors - 
of the Devas or their predecessors who obtained 
heaven by means of a particular sacrifice (25. 7). 
Those who do not sacrifice appear to have been 
persecuted, as Indra is said to have delivered 
Yatis to jackals (18, 1). The Bhashya explains 
the word “Yati’’ as meaning those who do not 
perform J yotishtoma. It seems, however, that this 
was a time when the Vedantic philosophy was 
coming forward but had not yet gained . 
ascendency. Even in the Mahabharata, Indra is ■ 
the champion of animal sacrifices, 

This Brahma na almost always prescribes the 
Dakshina to be given at each sacrifice. It is 
usually in the form of cows, so many as one " 
thousand cowii,heing prescribed in one place in 
three instalments of333 each time. A horse , black , 
in colour, should be given to the Brahman (18, 1) j 
and soma chamasa (spoon) to a sagotra Brahmin. 
Strangely enough, the Subrahmanya gets a he- 
goat only (18, 8). The Gravastut gets a she-calf. 
Pregnant shashtauhis ( four year old cows ) are 
prized as Dakshina. Gold and silver are also pre- 
scribed and apparently nishka was the coin used. 
Twelve Manas mean twelve coins or gold-dust 
packets of a particular weight (18-1) and this is 
the least, the highest being one tbousaud M&nas, 
i The Aryan people were still divided into the 
j Ihice caitcs. Bial mins, Eikatiiyas erd Vai^jas 
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(2, 8, 2), and the fourth caste ^udra was also 
included in the community. But the subjects of 
the king were all Vaisyas ; probably the Brah- 
mins as priests were outside the pale of the 
king’s authority. The Vaisyas sometimes threw 
out the king as they formed the Rashtra (or state 
and not kingdom). In 6, 6, 5 a particular sacrifice 
is mentioned by which the sacrificing Brahmin 
could help the Vaisyas (subjects) to destroy the 
Rashtra (which Sayana takes to mean the king). 
Almost everywhere in this Brahmana ‘ Vi^’ means 
people or subjects who pay taxes. The Vaisyas 
were entitled to perform sacrifices (18) and their 
prosperity in cattle was assured. There was no 
restriction on marriage, though probably the 
pratiloma marriage was not practised. But the 
progeny of Sudra wives was begun to be looked 
down upon. There is an interesting story told 
in 14, 6, 6 which brings this out. Vatsa and 
Medhatithi were two Kanvas ; the former was 
upbraided by Medhatithi as a Sudra-putra or 
son of a Sudra woman, whereupon he said “let us 
throw ourselves into fire and see who is the 
better Brahmin’’ . Vatsa saw a particular Saman 
then and singing it threw himself into fire. 
^‘But not a hair of his was singed” ((Rq h 
T his shows that Vatsa was proved to be a full 
Brahmin though he was a Sudra-putra and was 
4iemnted as such by Medhatithi. The inter- 
Amediate castes probably arose hereafter in 
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consequence of this feeling of inferiority. 

The Vratyas mentioned for the first time in. 
this Brahmana offer a puzzle. Were they Aryans 
by race who did not observe Vedic customs 
or were they non- Aryans ? The Vratyastoma 
by which they were admitted into the Vedic 
Aryan fold is described in chapter 17. The 
Vratyas are said in 17, 2, 1, to be ‘hina’ as they 
neither observe a Brahmin’s life nor plough nor 
trade ^ ^ 

^ here means, we think, a Bra- 

hmin’s life. These were principal Aryan vocations. 
This sentence is very important. It describes 
the modes of life of the three castes and krishi 
is here apparently allotted to Kshatriy as, though 
it properly belonged to Vaii^yas. Or does this 
sentence simply describe two' castes only ? 
The Vratyas are further described as putting 
on red turbans. (According to Sind history, to 
put on a red turban was the privilege of a 
Kshatriy a and Jats were punished if they put 
on red turbans). And they spoke- like Dikshitas 
or sacrificers though they were not Dikshitas. 
These descriptions are not, however, sufficient 
to determine whether these people were Aryans 
or non-Aryans. Apparently, the later definition 
of the Smritis that VrStyas are those Aryans 
who did not perform the Upanayana ceremony, . 
up to a particular age, correctly des^bes them.^ 
The things to be given at the Vriityastoma are^ 
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queer, a turban, a whip, a garment with black 
border and a black and white deer-skin. There 
were Vratyas even among the gods who had to- 
perform a particular sacrifice (24, 18, 1). They 
performed the sacrifice without consulting 
Varuna. Budha is stated to be the Sthapati at 
this sacrifice and he is said to be a son of 
Soma(#RR^.). 

Who the Sarpas were is also a riddle. They are 
apparently, like the cows, actual serpents. They 
performed a sacrifice called Sarpasattra (25, 15,4) 
in which Jarvara was the sacrificer or Grlhapati 
and by means of which they conquered Apamrityu 
or untimely death. Among priests is mentioned 
Takshaka ; so also are Dhritarashtra, Airavata, 
Arimejaya, Janamejaya and Arbuda- This 
sattra is the predecessor of the Sarpasattra of the 
Mahabharata, which was undertaken, however, by 
Aryans and for extirpating serpents and not for 
saving them from untimely death. The names 
of serpents given here are also to be found 
among the names of serpent-families in chapter 
35 of Mahabharata, Adiparva ; but the namee 
Jarvara and Janamejaya are not found therein. 
These serpents are described as Abhigara and 
Api^ara and as Shanda and Kushanda, terms 
which are not well understood. It may be stated 
finally that in our view these serpents were in 
reality serpent- worshipping non-Aryan tribes- 
who inhabited the Indian continent before tho 
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Aryans came and who afterwards were so inti- 
mate with them that one Sarparajfii composed a 
Vedic hymn and a serpent named Jarvara per- 
formed a Vedic sacrifice. 

/ Of historical interest is the story of Vi^vamitra 
' and the Bharatas (who were, as explained 
elsewhere, the first Aryan invaders of India and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharatas), led by their 
king, conquering the Rohita country. This legend 
is given in 14, 3, 13 and Visvamitra is said to have 
seen the Saman, called the Rohitakuliya because 
by singing it he successfully assailed the Rohita 
bank. This country is near the Jumna and some 
people named Saudanti are mentioned here. 
These people are not mentioned in MBh 
which, however, mentions the Rohitaka people 
as conquered by Karna and Nakula. The ^lig- 
vedic kings Trasada8yu,Paurukutsa and Vitahavya 
are also referred to here. 

Of geographical places, the Sarasvatl and 
the Kurukshetra are mentioned with great re- 
spect. Sacrifices were performed at Vinalana 
where the Sarasvatl disappears in the sands of 
Rajastan (25). Plaksha Prasravana is also men- 
tioned as the place where the Sarasvati rises. 
Even a Vaideha (Behar) king performed a sacrifice 
there. The Drishadvati river is also mentioned 
and Kurukshelara, lying between these two rivers, 
is extolled as the Vedi or sacrificial idtar df 
IPrajapati. The Jumna is also twice mentioned 
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the river where the Avabhritha bathing 
should be performed. The twelve years' saorifiee 
in the Naimisha forest is described in 25, 8, 4. 
This forest is in Oudh and is frequently referred 
to in the Upanishads ( Chhando- 
gya) and is the place where the Mahabharata was 
recited to the Rishis by Sauti. 

We have interesting references to the sub- 
jects of prosody, grammar and arithmetic which 
were being studied zealously at this time. In 
17, 14, 2 are given the numbers above thousand 
as Ayuta (10 thousand), Prayuta (lakh), Niyuta 
(10 lakhs), Arbuda ( crore ), Nyarbuda (10 
crores), Nikharva (Abja) and Badva (10 Abjas), 
a word appearing in Brahmanic gathas in de- 
scribing the numbers of cows given as Dakshina 
by great kings. In 10, 8, 1 are given the Vibhak- 
tis (case-forms) of Indra as Indram (Dviliya), 
Indrena (Tritiya), Indre (Chaturthi), Indrat (Pafi- 
chami) and Indra (Vocative). In 4, 4, 7 is given 
the rule that the metres increase by four 
letters each (a rule thus long recognised before 
Katyayana) and the names of the metres, begin- 
ning with Gayatrl and ending with Jagati, are 
given in 9. The several deities presiding over 
these metres are also constantly referred to. 

With regauxl to eistronomy, the information 
contained in this Brahmana is not as detailed as 
In the Taittiriya Brahmana. The Nakshatras 
are not mentioned anywhere, either singly or 
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by groups. The five year cycle was known al- 
ready; but four years only are mentioned by 
name, Idvatsara being not mentioned (17, 13. 7). 
This non-mention of Nakshatras or Idvatsara 
can, however, lead to no inference, as their men- 
tion was not imperative. 

The names of the different priests at a sacrifice 
are given in one place ( 24, 4. 5 ), as Hotri, 
Adhvaryu, Potri, Udgatri, Neshtri, Achehhavaka, 
Maitravaruna, Brahman, Pratihartri, Prastotri, 
Brahnanachhaihsi, Gravastut, Pratiprastotri, 
Agnit and Unnetri with Grihapati or sacrificer. 

Finally, the humanitarian sentiment was coming 
forward, as we find that abstention from meat 
during the four (rainy) months is recommended as 
pious (sr 17). This is the 

beginning of that doctrine of Ahimsa which 
was subsequently preached by the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita and which later was 
taken up with vigour by Jainism and Buddhism. 



VI The Aitareya Brahfflana 

We now come to the Aitareya Brahmana^ 
attached to the Rigveda, which is evidently the 
last of the Brahmanas composed in the Brahmana 
period. The Gopatha Brahmana attached to tho 
Atharvaveda is, there is no doubt, the latest 
Brahmana extant. But the Atharvaveda itself 
was compiled after the ^atapatha and even the 
Taittiriya ; and hence its Brahmana, called 
Gopatha, falls outside the Brahmana period, as 
will be shown in detail later on. The Aitareya 
Brahmana is, therefore, the latest Brahmana of 
the Brahmana period and, being very detailed, 
deserves our close attention. It has been carefully 
studied by European and Indian scholars begin- 
ning with Dr. Haug (who has translated it into* 
English) and M. M. Kunte, whose work '‘The 
Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization” is well known 
and we will draw upon their views very often in 
placing the following account of this Brahmana 
before the reader. 

The author of this great Brahmana is Mahidasa. 
Aitareya, a name mentioned in the Chhandogya | 
Upanishad. Its date, therefore, must be earlier 
than that of the latter. The strange legend about 
Aitareya, given by Dr. Haug from Ssyana, is a 
name-legend and has no historical value. It 
states that he was bom of Itara and being not . 
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sufficiently clever was disliked by bis father. 
His mother Itara prayed to mother-earth (Mahi) 
e.nd by her blessing, Mahidasa became a learned 
man and a Brahmana- writer. It may be added that 
Itara is supposed to be a Sudra woman and that 
her son was named Mahidasa for that reason. 
This story is clearly based on the names Itara, 
Mahi and Dasa and may be set aside as unhisto- 
rical. Sudasa, the Rigvedic king, may as well 
be treated as a Sudra on such theories; indeed 
he has been so treated by some. 

The extant Aitareya Brahmana consists of 
Torty chapters which are put into eight pentads 
-of five chapters and hence called Pajnchikas. These 
forty chapters are again divided into Kandikas 
the number of which is not fixed ; and ranges 
from 6 to 12. The first pentad has thus 30 
Kandikas, the second 41, the third 50, the fourth 
32, the fifth 84, the sixth 36, the seventh 34 and 
the eighth 28 ; in ail there are thus 285 Kandikas. 
The sentences in each Kandika are not counted 
-as in the Taittiriya Brahmana. If they be taken 
to be about 20 in each Kandika, we have about 
-5700 sentences in this Brahmana. 

“ The style of the Brahmana is on the whole 
uniform, certain phrases constantly re-occurring. 
'The language is more recent than that of the 
-Saihhita ; but it is not yet classical San^srit. 
Purely Vedic forms occur such as the infinitive 
In toe e. g. hartoe, generally dependent on fi$vara, 
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(Isvarah Kartoh). The bulk of the book appears, 
to have proceeded from a single author though 
some additions may have been made afterwards 
of stray Kandikas. These could be add ed 
without disturbance as the number of Kandikas 
in a chapter is not fixed” (p. 69. Haug, Intro.). 
It is probable that a still more amplified work 
of the name Mahaitareya existed for some time, 
being mentioned In the Asvalayana-Tarpana- 
Vidhi. But it has now disappeared and this 
Brahmana with a few additions has remained, 
unlike the Mahabharata which has survived 
though the Bharata also, mentioned by 
A^valayana, has disappeared. The 13th and 14tlr 
Kandikas are thus identical with the 18th and the 
19th, as pointed out by Haug: “VII 10 and 11 are 
looked upon as interpolations having a diflEerenfe 
language.” But it is not necessary to look upon 
VII 11 as an interpolation from some old astro- 
nomical work, because it gives many astronomical 
details or because it mentions two other Brah- 
manas. Astronomy was long studied and diver- 
gence of opinions among Acharyas was always, 
noticed with respect. 

The Aitareya, being attached to the !Rigveda, 
naturally principally treats of the duties of ttie 
seven Hptyi priests (who do their work by the^ 
help of J^igveda Mantras) at the great Som& 
sacrifices and the royal inauguration ceremony. It. 
naturally does not treat of aU tbe sacrifices, which 
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properly are the province of the Yajurveda, nor 
■of the duties of the Adhvaryu or the Udgatri. 
These it takes for granted as known to the 
reader. "All minor Ishtis and sacrifices are exclu- 
■ded, though the Hotri priests have to officiate at 
these, as their duties in connection with these 
are insignificant. The first two books (Paiichikas) 
and the first three chapters of the third treat of 
the duties of the chief Hotri at the Agnishtoma 
Soma-sacrifice : for this is the model (Prakriti) 
^jf all Soma-sacrifices which last for one day, and 
all other sacrifices are its modifications. These 
duties are mentioned in the exact order in which 
they are required.’’ It is not possible to go into 
the details of these duties. "The fifth chapter 
of the second and the first three chapters of the 
third book are taken up with the explanations 
of the Sastras (praise-hymns) of the Hotri at the 
morning, mid-day and evening libations, the morn- 
ing, breakfast and afternoon teas, so to speak, of 
modem days). In the last chapter of Book III 
.and the first two of the fourth, the principal modi- 
fications of the Agnishtoma are mentioned and 
described, viz. Ukthya, Shoda^l and Afaratra. 
Then follow Sattras and sacrificial sessions last- 
ing a whole year and the duties of the Hotris 
in these are laid down in the third chapter of 
the fourth book. The last two chapters of the 
fourth and the first four chapters of the fifth 
describe minutely the duties of the Hotris at the 
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Dvada^aha’’ (p. 68, 64, Haug). 

The whole of the sixth book, after some re- 
marks on the Gravastut and Subrahmanya, treats 
of the duties of the six minor Hotri priests at 
the great Soma sacrifices which last for one week 
at least or a series of weeks, (The week with 
the ancient Vedic people consisted of six days 
and was called Shadaha). The seventh and the 
eighth books, the most important historically, 
treat of the peculiar sacrifices of the Kshatriyas. 
There is here a description of the inauguration 
ceremony of kings viz., Rajasuya and Mahabhi- 
sheka etc. and “the story of ^unahsepa, to be 
recited at the Rajasuya, is related here with 
great power and imagery (we will notice this story 
in a note). A Kandika mentions here great kings 
of old so anointed. The last chapter speaks of tho 
appointment of a purohita duly qualified’’ (page 68). 

“The Brahmana must have been composed from 

(1) sacred texts and formulae which were already 
in use (from Rigvedic days, for the sacrifice was 
a very old institution with the Indo- Aryans) ; 

(2) from Nivids and Gathas including Itih^ ; 
<8) Theological expositions; (4) other Brahmanas 
also. ’’ The author has also added many explana- 
tione and expositions and remarks of his own. 
“The Mantras referred to for recital are for the 
most part to be found in the Rigveda we possess. 
But there are several not to be found. We 
unust, therefore, conclude that Aitareya’s Sara- 
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hita was different from the Sakala Samhita^Anct 
A^valayana supplies the text of such Mantras 
(only the Pratikas being given in the Brahmana). 
These are found taken with a variation in the 
Atharvaveda’’ (p. 71). 

We do not discover in this Brahmana that 
Vedantio spirit which became supreme later on 
in the Upanishads. The work is full of sacrifice 
and the fruit of knowing its importance is Svarga 
or prosperity in this world. The words Sayujyata 
and Salokata do sometimes occur : but the word 
Brahman is not yet used in the sense of the 
highest impersonal God. The first sentence^ 
however, of this Brahmana discovers that the old 
Vedic spirit is on the wane. Agni is the lowest of 
the gods and Vishnu is the highest, neither 
Prajapati who is only the creator, nor, Hudra 
oi the Yajurveda, nor Indra, the god of the-- 
conquering Aryans. But Vishnu is not yet the* 
Vishnu of Upanishads, being not yet identified 
•with Para Brahman as in the line of the* 
Ka-fehopnishad 

This again supports the view that the date ofr 
this Brahmana must be taken a little before the 
date of the Ghhandogya and other Upanishads, 
i.' e. it must be somewhere about 2500 B. C.,, 
which, as shown later on, is the oommenoement 
of the Upanishad period. The place of its com- 
position must be the middle country or Madhya- 
de^ ireferred to with pride in VIH 14 (gawt' 
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Nw?»mrt sfciNRf fe%). Like the Rigveda Sariihita, 
this Brahmana, however, is now recited in the 
Deccan only and hence has got the peculiar letter 
and pronunciation 55 ( 1 ) substituted for d. It 
could not have belonged to the Brahmaua when 
it was composed by Aitareya in the middle 
country, but must have crept into it in the 
Deccan where the Aryans settled about 800B.C., 
as already stated. 

Many historical and social facts regarding the 
condition of the country towards the end of the 
Brahmana period may be gathered from the 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Aryans had spread 
eastwards -into Bengal and Orissa as the 
Andhras (pronounced here as Andhras), Paun- 
dras, Pulindas, Sabaras, Mutivas and other 
Udantya (?) people are mentioned in VII 18. 
These are supposed to be sons of Vi^vamitra 
cursed by him for not admitting Sunahlepa tothe 
Visvamitra clan. The Aryan invaders in these 
parts must have been few and must have given up 
Aryan practices. Vahga and Kalihga were, we 
know, long outside the pale of Aryanism and 
the original Brahmins settled therein (who are 
cultivators) are still looked down upon as degraded. 
The centre of Aryan civilization was still the 
middle country, viz. eastern Panjab and western 
U.P. in modem language. For here ruled kingfs 
called Bsjas and the chief people were the Kuru- 
PMchi^las and Savasia'Uslnaras: 

6 
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sftrenif ^ ^ Nf^rtftsRnrf 

(VIII, 14). Savasa as a people’s name 
is not found in MBh. The kings in the ea^t 
were called 3§ihrS>t> probably because they ruled 
imperiously a non- Aryan population. The kings 
in the south were called Bhojas (those who 
enjoy). They ruled kingdoms on the southern 
bank of the Jumna. We cannot suppose that 
the Indo- Aryans had advanced by this time into 
Deccan or Vidarbha, though kings in Vidarbha 
also bore this title according to Furanas and even 
Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra. We know that 
Mathura was ruled by Bhoja kings and the kings 
in Dvaraka were also called Bhojas. In the Bri- 
hadaranya Upanishad, Janaka is addressed always 
as Samrat and Jarasandha is also Samrat in the 
Mahabharata. These two titles Samrat and 
Bhoja thus continue in Pauranic times. Kings 
in the west were called Svarat (self-ruling or 
democratic) a term not well understood nor con- 
tinued in Pauranic times. These kings were 
kings of the Apachyas and Nichyas, terms also 
unintelligible, but showing that these people of 
the west were looked down upon as base by the 
middle-land Aryans. The kings of the northern 
peoples beyond the Himalayas such as “Uttara 
Kurus or Uttara Madras” were called Virat; 
probably they were not kings but heads of re- 
publics. Imaginary people beyond were named 
after the real people of the Panjab and this 
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aoame of the kings and this nature of the people, 
is confirmed by the accounts of them in the 
Mahabharata where, in the Dig^ijaya of Arjnna, 
it is said that no human being ever went there 
(Sabha P.). The Tibetans even in those days also 
were a sealed people. The kings in the well- 
-known middle country were called merely Rajas. 
The king who conquered all these kings in the 
’four directions was called Ekarat, the sole king of 
“the earth upto the seas.” The eastern and western 
= oceans were certainly well-known and probably 
even the southern. He also was called Sarva- 
bhauma and had all other titles such as Samrat, 
"ViratjEhoja, Parameshthin and Maharaja etc. 
This power he obtained by the Mahabhisheka 
or the grand coronation ceremony (VIII 15). 

Higher sacrifices were popular among kings 
and they raised the power of both Kshatriyas 
. and Brahmins. Indeed, Rashtra or nation was 
constituted by the Kshatriyas and the Vai^yaa 
while the Brahmins remained above it. Vailyaa 
were agriculturists and payers of taxes to the 
-kings and Sudras were mere labourers (VII 29). 
Mixed castes are n et mentioned ; and we miss the 
proviiiion made in the other Brahmauas as to 
how the sacrificial horse in A^vapie^lli- was to be 
guarded in its wanderings. The eighth book begins 
witii the praise of Brahman and Kshatra for which. 
Rajanya is another name, as also Ugra, which, 
is also used here in a Vedio verse as an adjective^ 
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(VIII 2). Probably Raj any as and Sutas beoamee 
the headmen of villages. Nishadas, also called 
Selagas (a word not well understood nor common), 
lived in forests and led the life of robbers 
(VIII, 11). Janamejaya Parikshita is mentioned 
here as a great king who had conquered all kings. 

The Mahabhisheka ceremony, which, as in 
modern days, included Abhisheka with curds, 
honey, ghee and water (?[f5r, and VIII 

20), is extolled by the enumeration of great 
kings so anointed. The list is first given by the 
Satapatha and is thence copied in the MahS,- 
bharata with the traditional gathas in the 
Shodaiia-Rajiya-Akhyana. The list here begins 
with Janamejaya Parikshita, probably the latest 
in memory, and mentions 2. Saryata Manava, 3. 
Satanika Satrajita, 4. Ambashthya, 5. Yudham- 
sraushti Augrasainya (a new name), 6. Vi^vakar- 
man Bhauvana, 7. Sudasa Paijavana, 8. Marutta 
Avikshita (VIII, 21), 9. Anga, 10. Bharata 

Daushyanti, 11. Durmukha Panchala, 12. Atyarati 
Janantapi etc. (VIII, 22). These are mythical 
kings though Sadasa Paijavana is well-known from 
the Rigveda and Bharata Daushyanti from the 
Mahabharata. It is interesting to compare the 
three lists and the gathas quoted therein which 
seem to form a common folklore. The word badwa, 
meaning a hundred million, appears in all thie 
three in the praise of Bharata. The stras^ft' 
word Ma8hn3,re is inexplicable. 
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The social eohdition depicted in the Aitareya 
Br. is well described by Kunte in his “Vicissi- 
tudes of Aryan Civilization” which properly 
looks upon the Saiiihita period as the period 
of the conquest of India by the Indo- Aryans 
and the Brahmana period as the period of their 
prosperity. “The institution in which Aryan 
energy was centered at this time was the sacrifice 
and its performance involved philosophy, trade, 
military prowess and even cultivation of the soil”. 
Pompous and magnificent sacrifices were evolved 
which displayed the learning of the Brahmins 
and the wealth and the power of the Kshatriyas 
and thus impressed with awe the Vai^yas and 
Sudras. Gilded cloth for elephants and jewels 
and gold are referred to in VI 27 and IV 6 and 
chariots drawn by mules and silver carriages 
in VII 1 8. The Sudras unfortunately, like natives 
in East Africa under European settlements, were 
>not much counted, as they are described as 
Kamotthapya and Yatha-Kama-Vadhya, i. e. to 
'be ousted and beaten at pleasure. They improved 
their position in subsequent times as we see from 
the Sutras and the Smritis. But the Indo- Aryans 
- were a people of a really higher character and 
i more moral than the non- Aryans. For ^unah^epa 
Mames his father for being ready to sacrifice 
Aim which not even a Sudra would do (VII, 17^. 
We find here an echo of iAe Anaryajushta of 
ilhe Bhagvadgita. The Kshatriyas, however. 
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«eem to have been given to drink. In Indiar 
probably, the invigorating yet not inebriating. 
Soma drink was not to be had and the Santramani 
sacrifice, it appears, was specially provided to 
sanctify liquor, A. B. VIII 8 praises Sura as 
K-shatra or power and the Kshatriyas drank it. 
Brahmins also drank it at this sacrifice, though 
not at any other time. The four caste system 
was firmly established and even the gods had 
castes. Maruts with Rudras and Vasus were - 
Vais'yas and Pushan, though alone, was Sudra (1 9), 
The motives for performing big sacrifices were 
obtaining fame, social position, accomplishment 
of all desires and success against enemies. But 
every one could not perform a Soma sacrifice, as 
the sacrificer was to possess six cows at least before 
he could perform a Soma sacrifice. A rich man 
married more than one wife (IV 23). Brahmins < 
learned the Vedas and, when fully equipped, they 
were called Anuchana. But sometimes even- 
these did not get any respect and Chaturhotra- 
mantra recitation in a forest is prescribed for 
them to earn fame (V. 23). An education sys- 
tem had been evolved. The teacher was called ’ 
Acharya. The mode of initiation, the rules of* 
pupilage and the costume of pupils were settled 
(T.B. Ill 10, 9, 5); and VII 13 and 23 mention.^ 
theKrish^ajinaof the Brahmacharis. Young men . 
jdwelt with their teachers and observed a stemsi 
-and rigid discipline as Nabhanedishta did (II 15)-^ 
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‘‘The patriarchical family system prevailed, 
the father being the master and the judge of the 
family (vide the Sunahs'epa story and that of 
Vi^vamitra). The mother also consequently had 
importance and could take her meals before her 
sisters-in-law ” (III 37 stuinjr 

). Sons were preferred to daughters, 
for the prayer constantly is to have Viras. 
Marriages were gorgeously celebrated. Tho 
marriage gifts (Vahatu) were paraded as tho 
procession went to the home of the bride-groom. 
Soma mixed with milk was the favourite 
beverage. The Rishis attributed to it their 
conquests and their knowledge. Next to the 
members of the family, the cattle attracted the 
greatest attention. Their pasture grounds were 
carefully looked after (IV 27 ) and large sheds 
were erected for their accommodation (VII 24). 
The right of possession was the right of property 
in disputes (VI 28). Brahmins were divided into 
gotras like Ahgirasa and Vai^vamitra; but 
adoption into anothor gotra was also in use, a» 
Sunahs'epa Ajigarti, who was originally an Angi- 
rasa, became a Vai^vamitra(VII 17). The princes 
often owned only a few villages and extensiva 
forests bordered on every kingdom (III 81). 



Note I The Legend of S'unahs'cpa and its 
Meaning. 

This well-known legend, told with poetical power in 
the Aitareya Brahmaiia (VII 18 ), is shortly as follows 
Hari^chandra of the Ikshvaku race had no son. He 
prayed to Varuua, the king (ruler of the world), for a 
son, vowing to sacrifice him to that deity, and by his 
favour had a son. On one pretext or another, he post- 
poned sacrificing his son Rohita, until he was grown up 
enough to bear arms. Rohita fied to a forest, when 
nt last his father could no longer offer any excuse to 
Varmia and proposed to sacrifice him. For six years 
Rohita roamed in jungles while his father was afflicted 
with dropsy by the cheated Varuua- Once Rohita 
in his wanderings came across the sage Ajigarta with bis 
wife and three sons. They were starving and Rohita 
induced Ajigarta to sell his middle son S'unahsepa for 
a hundred cows, Ajigarta being unwilling to part with 
the eldest and his wife with the youngest son. S'unabsepa 
was offered as a substitute for Rohita and Varuua 
accepted him gladly, saying that “a Brahmin was better 
than a Eshatriya’'. S'unahsepa, bound to the slaughter- 
stake, saw no escape from death and, in his despair, 
prayed to Varum himself and that deity slowly unbound 
and released him. Vi^vamitra, who was the Hotri at 
the sacrifice, accepted him as his son, as he was loth 
to return to his father and thus S'una^epa thence- 
forward became Devarata Vaitvamitra. 

Such is the simple story, shorn of the many embellish- 
ments added by the Aitareya, which states that it 
ahonld be related to a king at ilie time of his AUudmfca 
}>y the Hotri seated on a golden stool. The Suteas add 
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that the king should, at the time, be surrounded bjr 
hie sons and ministers. It is surmised by many from 
this that in Rigvedic times the king^s anointment was 
^accompanied by a human sacrifice. But we have 
already stated that in those times there were no human 
sacrifices and even the Purusha-sukta, which is similarly 
misunderstood does not support such a theory. The 
S'unahs'epa legend is, however, in its origin very old 
and we do not look upon it as wholly invented by Mahi- 
dasa Aitareya. The idea of sacrificing a son appears 
even in Jewish ancient tradition, though the Jews had 
never practised human sacrifice. Sacrifice is a very 
ancient mode of worship and obtained among the Jews 
as well as among the Indo- Aryans. And when the Bible 
relates the story that Abraham was asked by the Deity 
to sacrifice his son Isaac, we may be assured that the 
idea of sacrificing a son is natural to man from the 
desire to offer to the Deity what is dearest to the wor- 
shipper. The legend of S'unahsepa, therefore, may be taken 
to be prevalent even before the Rigveda compilation. 
Nay, it is admitted that the S'unahsepa account is more 
natural than the Bible story which mentions God as 
^sailing upon Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac, while 
the Indian story represents Harischandra as himself 
proposing to sacrifice his son to Varuiia. 

But the legend has been much improved upon by 
the Aitareya Brahmana from the hymns of S'unaha'epa 
as they are given in the Rigveda (I 24 to 27). In the 
first place these hymns are supposed to be uttered while 
B'nnahs'epa was bound to the sacrificial stake. But 
if we scan these hymns, it is impossible to look upon 
them as uttered by the Rishi in his helpless condition. 
Saocepting the fimt (B. I. 24), they do not mention 
jSiwahs'epa atallw Thus ^ wo^s, '(>>me toour sam 
^ IT^ I 26, 1) " cannot come from S^unal^epa^ 
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honnd to the stake, nor ^ ^ in 27. It seems to^ 

us that the hymns 25-27 were composed by the Rishr 
when he was free and independent and a saorificer 
himseU. The legend of his being purchased for sacrifice 
and offered at sacrifice is, no doubt, hinted at in 1 24. 
But this hymn plainly belongs not to S unahs'epa but 
to a descendant of his. It mentions the Risbi S'unah- 
s'epa and also uses the words ^me’ and ‘us’ 

which could not both have been uttered by 
S'unahe'epa. S'unahs'epa became a famous Rishi and 
his hymns^ addressed to various deities, were taken into 
the golden treasury of songs, prefaced by a hymn by 
a descendant of his, alluding to the legend which had 
gathered round the Rishi, even before the compilation- 
of the Rigveda (see R V 2, 7 also), in the same way as 
we have hymns of Vasishtha and his descendents, one of 
whom alludes to the legend that had gathered round" 
the birth of that great sage. 

The order in which the hymns of S'unaMepa are- 
arranged in the Rigveda is ingeniously but unskil- 
fully taken advantage of in the Aitareya, which repre- 
sents the Rishi bound to the stake as praying first to 
PiRjapati (sF !!!), next by his direction to Agni, then to 
Surya and then to Varuna. This is conceivable and 
these verses are given in the hymn (I 24) composed 
according to our view by one of S'unahshepa’s descend- 
ants, though attributed to him, as it alludes to the 
story. But the Aitareya brings in other hymns 25 to 
27, by making Varuna direct the sage to pray to 
Agni; Agni again directs him to pray to the Aivins,they^ 
to som^ other god and so on the round is again taken* 
Besides the absurdity of bringing in these o&ev 
hymns, we have further to dethrone Varuna li?oii^ 
his kingship and to ignore the fact that he vraa* 
4ihe deity affironted. It is clear that these other h^j^ma 
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are addressed to different deities at different times 
a Rishi who is fully at liberty and is prosperous and 
have no connection whatever with S'unahsepa bound 
to the slaughter-stake. The pasas referred to in the 
last verse of I 26 are the usual pasas of Varuua who- 
is supposed to hind the sinful ; the words uttama^ 
madhyama and adhama qualifying pasas are figurative 
ones, though even if interpreted in their ordinary sense 
they are the usual three ties with which the offender in 
general is bound and not particularly the victim Rishi. 

There are other additions which may clearly be 
detected in the story related in the Aitareya. It does not 
seem that the adoption by Vi^vamitra was against the 
wish of Ajigarta or that Ajigarta was ready even to take 
a knife and slaughter his son, because nobody else 
would consent to do it. This is a hyperbole clearly 
detectable from the fact that in I 24 S'unahsepa praya 
for respite in order that he may live and see his father 
and mother ^ =^). We must however, 

accept the tradition current in the days of the Aitareya 
that the descendants of Devarata Vaisvamitra, aliaa 
S'unahsepa Sjigarti, were the Kapileya and B^bhrava 
Brahmins, (Kapila and Babhru being probably his descen- 
dants), and the tradition that Visvamitra s fifty sons went 
beyond the Aryan land into Puiidra (Eastern Bengal) 
and further as far as Sndhra and became incorporated 
with the Dasas or non- Aryans who inhabited those lands. 

What connection this legend has with the anoint- 
ment ceremony of kings, it is hard to see. But there 
is no doubt about the fact that this ceremony was never 
celebrated with human sacrifices.’^ As said before, humasb 

* Keith has pointed out (p 62 Intro.) that Hillebrandt'sview 
that Bajasuyas were formerly acoompained by human sacrifice 
is not acceptable. *^The Porushamedha depicted in B'Anldiaya^ 
na S'rauta S. and Yaitana is dearly theoretic and not real. 



iNote 2 Interesting Information from Haug^s 
Introduction to his Aitareya Brahmana 
with our remarks where necessary. 

1 That part oi the Veda which contains the sacred 
prayers, the invocations of the deities, the chant verses 
at the sacrifices, the sacrificial formulas, blessings and 
curses by priests are called Mantras (products ofthink-^ 
ing). This word is very old and is found in the 
Zend Avesta as Manthra. Zoroaster is called Manthran, 
-speaker of Manthras ; one of the earliest names for 
the scriptures of the Parsis is Manthra Spenta. 

This shows that the word arose when the ancesters 
of the Parsis and the Hindus lived together. The 
Brahmauas arose later when they had divided, as there 
is no word corresponding to Brahmana among the 
Parsis. The idea of the fights of Devas (representing 
Hindus) and the Asuras (representing the Parsis) 
mentioned in the Brahmauas arose later (p. 2-8). 

2 Sacrifice is a very old institution and one cannot, 
•therefore, make a distinction, made by some, between 
the Mantra period and the Chhandas period. One 
•cannot assign to the former sacrifical hymns to be 
treated as late and to the latter, hymns religious and 
devotional, and therefore early. The horse sacrifice 
hymn (B 1, 162) cannot thus be assigned to the Mantra 
period as conceived by Max Miiller, (viz., 1000-800 B.C.). 
The names of the deities Indra, Varuua, iryaman etc. 
found in it are found among all Aryan nations. The 
sacrificial art had already developed. The fifth verse of 
the above hymn mentions performing priests, viz. 
Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, Agnimindha, QtSvagrftbha 
and S'adistri. In the times of ^e Br&hmauas, no 
doubt, even a simple Soma sacrifice required uxteea 
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priests; but the system was well laid already; for 
4imoxig the Parsis we have the Hot^i as Zota and the 
-Adhvaryu as Bathvi (or Adhyaru). 

8 The Pratiprasthatri is an assistant of the Adhvaryu 
as A. B. I 18 calls the two Aivins the two Adhvaryus. 
That there was a plurality of Adhvaryus in the time of 
the Bishis, we find from R. II 37, 2 or R. VIII, 2, 4. 
The fourth priest Agnimindha or Agnidhra mentioned 
also in R 11 36, 4 has to repeat ‘'Asto S'raushaV* (R 1 
189, 1) when the Adhvaryu calls upon him by *0’ S'ravaya 
and he takes up a wooden sword called Idhmasannaha- 
ni making three knots Trisandhana/' The whole 
‘Ceremony with the formulas used resembles so closely 
what is recorded in the Zend-Avesta of the angel 
Sraosha that we may conclude that the duties of the 
Agnidhra were already known before the Iranians 
49eparated from the Indians, Vashatkara and Anuvas* 
hatkara are mentioned in many Rigvedic hymns (e. g* 

I 120, 4 and VII 15, 6). 

4 The fifth priest Gravagrabha is the Gravastut of 
ithe Brahmaiias who recites the Pavamanya verses when 
4he Soma juice is being extracted by the Adhvaryu. 
He probably then held the stones for Soma-squeezing. 
Soma juice (Homa) is known to the Zend-Avesta and 
the name of the squeezing priest is there Avanan, one 
who prepares the Havana (Savana-Libation) p. 16,, 

6 Hotri and Adhvaryu are very old and have their 
counterpart among the Parsis, but not so with Udgatri 
and Brahman. The Hotri praises bu Dhe Udga- 
viri sings or%), see R VIII 1. I, VI ir , i or 69, 2 
and the technical terms are Uktha or S'a-tra and Stoma 
or Sd*ma. These names are not found in Z nd-Avesta. 
(It may be noted that chanting U not a part of the 
iParsi Homa ceremony and we think that Sama-singing 
jurose in the Panjab the people of which are even now j 
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very fond of singing). Brahman was introduced subset 
quently but earlier than the Brahmaiia period. He is! 
mentioned in R 1, 10, 1. The Brahman’s duty is 
as opposed to and (R VIII 32, 17). In 
R X 91, 10 Brahman is mentioned with Potri, Neshtri, 
Hotri and Grihapati etc (efcTT^ Ir 

JRTT# ^ II ) 

The Brahman was looked upon as idle (RVIII 92, 30 
and A. B. V, 34). He was the expounder of religious 
matters (R X 71, 11) and thus ‘‘became author of Bra- 
hmanas’’. (This is, however, not necessarily the case as 
we think that Aitareya was not a Brahman. Probably 
the authors embodied decisions of the Brahmans given 
in previous times, like High Court decisions embodied 
in legal treatises). Brihaspati, the teacher of gods, is 
called Brahman in R X 14, 3. 

6 The Agur, the Yajya mantra, the Vashatkara and 
the Anu vashatkara are very ancient ; for the Agur or 
introductory formula “q is found even in the 

Zend-Avesta, as many Parsi prayers even now 
commence with “Yajamaide’’. But the Vashatkara 
(tro^) and Anuvashatkara ( 4 r^) preceded by Sfit 
(‘Oh fire eat') are not found among Zoroastrians as 
they did not allow anything, flesh or homa or cake, 
to be thrown into the fire. “Priests have only to show 
their ofierings to that element’’. It may be added that 
Zoroaster, probably reformed the old Aryan religion by 
prohibiting animal sacrifice or the throwing of any obla- 
tions into fire as Christ stopped animal sacrifice among 
the Jews. In both cases, it w|p not the sentiment of 
Ahiflisa that was at work, as in India in the T7pa- 
nishadic days, but the desire to keep God unsaUiad. 
This explains why Parsis and Christains, unlike 
mins, Jains and Vais'yas are flesh-eaters^ tfaaugh 4^^ 
have given up animal sacrifice. 
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7 Haug accepts the date of the Vedanga Jyotisha 
fixed at 1181 B. C. by Archbishop Pratt and on this 
date holds that the Brahmauas were composed from about 
1400 to 1200 B. C. and the three Vedas were compiled 
about 2000 to 1500 B. 0. “To believe that the observa- 
tion recorded in the Jyotisha was taken from Babylon 
or China is absurd/’ For the Indo- Aryans were required 
to make such observations for their sacrifices which 
commenced only on lucky constellations. The yearly 
sattras, as described in A. B., fourth Pahchika, were 
nothing but an imitation of the sun’s course. They were 
divided into two parts consisting of six months each ; 
in the midst of both was the Vishuvan. The Chinese an- 
cient documents^ Shu King or book of history, and the 
sacrificial songs of Shu King go back to 1700 to 2200 
B. C. and there is no reason why a similar antiquity 
should not be assigned to the Vedas (p. 48). 

8 That sacrificial speculation had commenced long be- 
fore the Brahmanas is clear from a reference to it in 
R. I 95 and the so-called Vamana sukta R. 1 164. Certain 
decisions were known as Brahmodya, as mentioned in 
A. B. 5. 25. 

9 The characteristics of the stomas and prishthas 
as given by Haug may finally be given here for the 
curious reader. Each stoma contains a number of 
verses chanted according to one and the same tune. 
The number is often obtained by repetition of tha 
same triplet of verses. The trivrit (nine- fold) is tho 
qi^mbol of Brahman (theological wisdom) and Agni is 
its deity. The Panchada^a (fifteen-fold) is the symbol 
of power and is appropriate to Indra and Kshatriyas. 
The Saptadaia (seventeen-fold) is symbolical of wealth 
in cattle and belongs to Vai4yas. The Ekavin4a is to be 
used for the third libation and is for pw^ny. Others 
such as triuava, tvayostrifiiiat etc., have similarly 

7 
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Byisbolical meanings. Pirish^has are certain sRmans 
4ind their combinations. The two principal ones are the 
Bathantara and Brihat SRmans ^ and 

Hymns referring to sacrificial facts or names cannot 
hence be considered as of a late period. The Nabhtoe- 
dish^ hymn is also not a late hymn. The story given 
by the Aitareya Brahmana is plainly based on the 
two hymns X, 61-62. He is a son of Manu and the 
hymns are addressed to the Xngirasas. Nabhanedishta 
represents all births in the universe, the literal mean- 
ing of the word being nearest to the navel. He is the 
guardian of all seeds. Here we have the Zoroastrian 
idea of the Fravashis, and the word is found in Avesta 
in the form '^nabanazdi^ta’" an epithet of the Fravashis 
and signifies the lineal descendants of future genera- 
tions (p. 5r), The mention of Kakshivan and of seven 
Hotris in hymn R. X 61, (16 & 1), is no proof of its 
late origin. Kakshivan is many times mentioned^ 
especially in the first book of the Rigveda, as a great 
chanter and Soma-drinker, a favourite of the Alvins. 
He is to the majority of the Bigvedic Bishis a per- 
sonage of remote antiquity, like Kavya or Sngirasa. 
The seven Hotris are, again, mentioned in many places 
even with their names Potri, Neshtri, Agnid, PraS&stri 
and Maitravaruua (p. 28). 

10 The Nigadas and Nivids preserved in the BrRh- 
manas and Sutras, when compared with the hymns of 
the Rigveda, are more ancient and served the Riehis 
as a kind of sacred texts. These are incorporated in 
hymns e. g. Tredam brahma’, Tredam sunvatam’ etc. 
The Subramhauya formula called a Nigada is found in 
R. I 61. The word Nivid frequently occurs in hymns, 
even with the epithet “Purva" or ancient (189, 3 ; I 
^6, 2 ; II 36, 6). The Marutvatiya Nivid is referred 
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%) by Vamadeva (IV 18, 7). Aitareya Brfthmaua II 
33, 34 regards the Nivid addressed to Agni as those 
words of Prajapati by means of which he created the 
whole world. This idea corresponds with the Zoroa- 
strian idea that Ahura Muzda created the world with 
the Yatha-ahu-vairyo prayer. We actually find that 
Kutsa, who already, in many Vedic songs, is looked upon 
as a sage of remote antiquity, says in 1 96, 2 that Agni 
-created, by means of the first Nivid, the creatures 
of Manu (p. 37). 

These Nivids cannot thus be regarded as fabrications 
of priests in Brahmanic times. Their style is that of 
the hymns. In short sentences, they give the names, 
epithets and feats of the deity involved. They have 
no regular metre but a kind of rhythm. They must 
have been regarded as very efficacious. (See A. B. 2, 
33, 3, 10), Vi^vamitra's hymn (III 47) to the Maruts 
is based on the Marutvatiya Nivids. The many prayer 
formulas in Yasna which commence with *nivae ahayemi’ 
t(I invite) are of the nature of Nivids (pp. 38, 39). 

These remarkable similarities of words and sacrificial 
procedure in the Zend-Avesta and the Rigvedic hymns, 
pointed out by Haug, show that the sacrifice was an old 
institution and that the procedure was already developed 
at the time of the compilation of the Rigveda. Haug 
thinks that the suktasinthe first book are given in that 
order as they are required in that order for the morning 
•and noon sacrifices (p. 36) and that the hymns of Pras- 
kanva (R. I, 44 to 51) contain the principal deities and 

• metres of the Ssvinasastra, the deities even in the order 
they are praised, viz. Agni, Ushas, Alvins, Surya and 
Indra (A.B. IV, 7, 11). It may perhaps be argued that 

* the Aitareya Brahmaiia gives this order because we find 
the hymns in that order in the Rigveda. Why hymns 

-of particular Rishis and in a particular order 
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given in the first Maiidala is an interesting question and 
Haug’s remarks are suggestive. The arrangement of 
hymns in the tenth book similarly deserves attention. 

Note 3 :- Astronomical Statements in K. B. and 
the age of the Brahmanas they indicate. 

We have already noted that the Kaushitaki Brah- 
mana mentions in many places the new names of months, 
Chaitraetc. These, as already shown elsewhere, indicate 
according to S. B. Dikshit, a date from 2900 B. C. to 
1850 B, C. (History of Indian Astronomy in Marathi, 
pp.131-132). This is too wide, though this gives the 
highest and the lowest possible limits. But we can find 
a more approximate date from a statement in K. B.I. 8 , 
which is as follows: - “ • 

^ girt- 

JT^fer cr^f 

Keith translates this passage as follows “In 
which season should he re-establihh (the fires)? In the 
rains, some say. In the middle of the rains, with 
regard to (seeing) the Nakshatra Punarvasus, he should 
re-establish... In this period (the new moon) does not 
come into conjunction with Punarvasus in the first (Purva) 
half of the month On the new moon which 

lollows after (full moon) in Sshadhas, he should re-esta- 
blish (fires). The desire is obtaintdinthe new moon, and^’ 
in the rains and in the Punarvasus.’^ From this we* 
find that Asbadhi or the full moon in Aebadha was not 
in the rainy season. It also appears that the months 
names were of months ending with Amavasyfi and not 
•with Puruim& or full moon. On this day we find that 
the Kakshatra is always (or usually) Punarvasu And 
in re*establishing fire on tins day, three desired co nditional 
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are fulfilled, viz. Amavasya tithi, Punarvasu Nakshatra 
and the rainy season, if not its middle, its commence- 
ment. It must be remembered that in olden times the 
Varsha months were SVavana and Bhadrapada. If you 
take the middle of the rainy season, we have to fix upon 
the Amavasya of S'ravaiia ; but on that day the Nak- 
shatra would be Ss'lesha, two Nakshatras ahead of 
Punarvasus. (One may look into any Hindu calender 
and find this; for the Nakshatras and Tithis always 
remain the same with a little variation). The K. B., 
therefore, recommends the Amavasya of Sshadha as 
the best day for re-establishing fires. 

Now this affords a tolerable basis for calculating the 
date of this statement. This commencement of the 
rainy season in the beginning of S^ravana indicates the 
seasons as they were in those times. At present we 
have the commencement of rains in the beginning of 
Jyeshtha ; in _Kalidasa's days they commenced in the 
beginning of Ashadha etc.- 

Supposing that the rains are now thrown back 
about 60 days and taking 72 years roughly for one 
degree of precession of equinoxes, we find that the rainsi 
must have commenced about {7^2 x 60) 4320 years aga 
in the beginning of S'ravaiia. This gives us abouti 
(4320 - 1928) 2392 B. 0. as the date of this statement ;| 
we have already shown that K. B. may be placed in 
about 2600 B. C. 

The note given here by Keith is also very important 
in connection with this date. Keith points out that 
the date fixed is a refinement on that of T. S, and S'. B. 
II. 1, 2, 10 which prescribe merely the Punarvasus and 
that Bau. S'. S. Ill 1 fixes the date as the new moon in 
the Punarvasus preceding the full moon in the iS^shSdhas. 
The first fact makes it clear that Kaushitaki Br&hmimik 
is later than S'atapatha as also Taittiriya Safilhii#. 
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(The second fact makes it certain that in the days 
the Baudhayana S^rauta Sutra, the rainy season had 
receded by about a month, so that on the new moon pre- 
ceding the Sshadhi Pumima you could never get the 
Punarvasu Nakshatra. 

There is another passage in the Kaushitaki Brahmaua 
which makes astronomical statements of far gj.*eater 
importance. These are misunderstood both by Dixit 
and by Keith. We will first give the passage in original 

5r1% ^ ^ 

«tf5PPR^ ¥r^F?i 

On this Keith observes at p. 49 of his Introduction 
that at that time “the winter solestice was at the new 
moon of Magha. This is, however, clearly nothing 
more or less than the datum of Jyotisha and thus yielda 
no date of any assured value for the period in question. 
If, as is most probable^ the Nakshatras were not an 
Indian invention, but were derived from foreign - proba- 
bly Semitio-fiource, it is clear that the date of their 
&mtion would not have the slightest value, save as an 
upper date for the Brahmaiias. At most the Magha datum 
tends to render 800 B. C. as a reasonable maximum 
date of the composition of the Brahmana literature.’’ 

With due humility it may be said that every state- 
ment in this opinion is incorrect. In the first place, this^ 
passage mentions no Naksbatras (except in the month- 
name Ohaitra). Further, on the question whether the^ 
Kakshatras are Indian in origin or borrowed, it may be - 
Mid that there is no proof that the Naka^tras were«^ 
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borrowed from Semitic or other sources. Their names 
are Indian ; they are mentioned even in the Bigveda ; 
their number 27 does not fit in with the Ba^i system 
which is plainly Semitic. But this Nakshatra question 
apart, we first have to point out that the Magha dat'wm 
does not lead to 800 B. C. but to 1400 B. C. as calcula- 
ted by Dixit, supposing it to ba the same as that given 
in the Vedanga Jyotisha. Even according to Archbi> 
shop Pratt, consulted by Max Muller, it establishes a 
date so far back as 1182 B. C. But this statement is 
not the same as that of the Vedanga. Considering 
that Vedanga Jyotisha is not a part of the Vedas and 
that Brahmanas had been written long before it, the 
statement could not have been the same as in tho 
Vedanga. Dixit apparently commits the same mistake. 
Probably he had not seen the original. We have said 
before that this opinion of Dixit is wrong and we 
proceed to show here how it is wrong. Dixit does not 
quote the statement in K. B. on which he bases his 
opinion. It seems he had not the work before him. 
The statement in K. B , as understood even by Keith, 
is that the winter-solstice fell on the AmRvRsya of 
Magha, i. e. the last day of Magha, while in the 
Vedanga Jyotisha times it fell on the first day of 
MRgha. We have already shown that the month names 
in K. B. are those of Amanta months and not of 
Purnimanta months. 

The day recommended had according to K. B. twa 
disadvantages, viz. that at the Avabhritha bathing they 
had to shiver owing to extreme cold and that the crops, 
were not yet in. This clearly shows that the bitterest 
cold was experienced about Magha Amavasya, which 
was natural as it was the winter-solstice day. As at 
present December 21 or January 1st falls about M&rga- 
diirsha AmAvRsyR, it follows that the seasons have,„ 
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^inc0 the days of the Kaushitaki, elided back by two 
months. This is the same conclusion as that afforded 
by the first Sshadha statment about the rains. As this 
is an actual observation of the time, it cannot be said 
that it is taken from some old source. The coming in 
of crops in Northern India now is about the Ama- 
vSsya of Magha, when also the days aro longer and 
there is not much cold. The time for the ripening of 
crops varies in different provinces^ and is late in the 
Panjab and this statement probably belongs to the 
middle country. 

There is one doubtful point here which has to be 
noted, viz. that the passage speaks of getting the sun 
thrice, once at starting, again after it has moved north- 
wards for six months and a third time when it has 
moved southwards for six mouths. For the second day 
the word used is which ordinarily means the day 

when the sun is in vernal or autumnal equinox. The 
summer-solstice day may also be taken to be indicated 
here. It is certain that in the times of the Brahmauas, 
Uttarayana had changed its meaning. Previously it 
meant the time from the vernal equinox to autumnal when 
the sun was in the northern hemisphere ; but as from 
summar solstice to autumnal equinox, its motion is actu- 
ally southwards, Uttarayana was taken from winter 
solstice to summar solstice. It is nearly certain that 
tgifcfhT means here the summar solstice ; for, if we take 
it to mean the vernal or autumnal equinox falling on S 
vaiia AmSivRsy^, six months after M&gha AmavasyS., the 
date of such a phenomenon would be unimaginably ancient. 



VII SOME MINOR BRAHMANAS 
I The Samavidhana Brahmana 

This Brahmana has been edited by Burnell 
with a learned introduction. The Brahmana 
■clearly belongs to the Sutra period (2000-1000 
B. C.) and not to the Brahmana jieriod (3000- 
2000). The language is not verbo.^e and there 
are no repetitions so characteristic of the Brah- 
manas. The brevity, often troublesome, of the 
Sutras is not, however, found here. Kumarila 
of the 7th century A. D. mentions eight Brah- 
manas of the Chhandogas including this Brahmana, 
which are, he says, without svaras (Intro, p. 6). 
There is a commentary on this Brahmana by 
Sayana. 

The Brahmana is divided into three chapters. 
The first treats of Krichchhra, Atikrichchhra and 
Krichchhratikrichchhra which in Smritis became 
the usual penances for sins and offences. It is 
clear that these provisions were followed by the 
Dharmasutras which again became the founda- 
tion of the Dharmasastras or Smritis. Svadhyaya 
also became a means of purification and even of 
attainment of desires. The Vedas had long become 
divine and their learning and their reciting be- 
came also sacred. Kepeating several times paiv 
ticular mantras or sections secured the desired 
.blessings. A particular procedure for such Japa ie 
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prescribed. Bathing thrice a day or standing in 
water, while reciting, up to the knee, the waist or 
the neck produced different merits. The ideas 
of Puranic Tapas or religious austerity have thus 
their root in these provisions. 

It seems also that the divisions of Brahmins ac- 
cording to Vedas had already taken place as also- 
the performance of rites by the help of one 
Veda only. The rites described in this Brah- 
ma^a as also the penances are to be observed by 
the singing alone of particular Samans mention- 
ed. Burnell has traced most of the Samans 
mentioned to the Samaveda ; but there are some 
which are to be found in the Ganas, viz. Grama- 
gana and Aranyagana. There are a few which, 
cannot be found and which Burnell thinks must 
belong to a different ^akha of Samaveda firom^ 
the one now known. 

Curiously enough, although the Atharvaveda^ 
was specially compiled for magical purposes, the- 
other three Vedas also began to be used in the 
same manner in order that each Veda should be 
independent of others. This Brahma^a pre- 
scribes many Samans to be sung for such purposes 
as also for Elamya rites. The ShadviiMa Bra]/ 
mana and the Kanshika Sutra, as we know, tre^ 
of evil omens and the rites for preventing them 
effects. BumeU points out that tlie Brilima^ii 
Parimara rite is given in the Aitareya BrSltmaQil 
<(V111 28) also, to kill enemies (Introi. p. 23),- 
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^ligvedie verses were certainely used similarly and 
a ^igvidhana must have , existed. This is the 
precursor of Tantric rites. For “there are filthy 
rites prescribed even in the first part of Aitareya 
Aranyaka” (ibid). In the Samavidhana, we 
find a rite described wherein fire from a funeral 
pyre is to be taken to a place where four roade 
meet and certain Samans are te be sung (II, 6, 
14) after a sacrifice, while throwing ashes on 
the bed and in the house of an enemy in order 
jthathemay leave the village (See also, III, 6, 12 
for killing him). In III 3 a similar rite is pre- 
scribed for obtaining a maund of gold by propitia- 
ting Manibhadra (who is apparently a servant of 
Kubera) with flesh oblation and the singing of a. 
particular Saman: 

fftn firPT (III 3, 3). It even appeara 

that the Puranic dread servants of Hudra were 
already invented. We thus have Vinayaka and 
Skanda to be propitiated by two Samans along 
with Vishnu and Rudraby two others in I 4, 6-19. 

In Europe, similar magical rites were gone 
through, such as the making of a wax image of 
one’s enemy and slowly melting it in fire. A 
counterpart of such rites is found in this Brahma- 
na wherein an image made of dough of an 
enemy was to be prepared and cut with a razor 
end the parts were 4io be thrown into the firo 
and the remainder eaten by the sorcerer (11, 5,4)^ 
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“The Dharanis of the Tibetan Buddhists are also 
similar rites. 

Charms and amulets are again mentioned ; but 
useful rites for curing diseases are also prescribed. 
The one for curing Yakshman or consumption 
<11, 4. 9) is notable, as this was a dread disease 
with the Vedic Aryans, there being a special 
sukta in the Rigveda itself prescribed for its 
<3Ure. There are rites with special chants pre- 
scribed for safety of travel etc. 

In the third chapter, we have first rites for 
securing plenty of corn or gold and of cattle and 
servants, for consecrating a house newly built 
and for long life. We next have the coronation 
of kings : if anointed with the Saman “Ekavrisha” 
the king becomes an emperor. The Purohita 
at this ceremony should be given one good 
village (in inam), one hundred female slaves and 
one thousand gold coins (III, 5, 3). For victory 
in battle, rites with particular Samans are pre- 
scribed. For killing the elephants, chariot war- 
riors, cavalrymen and infantrymen of an enemy, 
their images of dough were to be made and then 
out with a razor and burnt as oblations in fire 
with a particular Saman. For seeing goblins 
and Gandharvas and Apsarasas, two Samans are 
prescribed for repetition and even gods can be 
seen by repeating the rite twice (III, 7, 6). A rite 
is prescribed for finding hidden treasure and 
junother for obtaining whatever is desired. It is 
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interesting to note that there are several rites 
prescribed for acquiring the power of 
i. e. ofreciting what is only once heard. The Brah- 
mins had developed memory in reciting Vedas 
to this high pitch. Finally, there is a rite pre- 
scribed for release from re-birth. 

From the above description of its contents 
this Brahmaiia clearly belongs to a very late 
period. It is the immediate precursor of Dhar- 
masutras. The Vedie sacrifice had receded into the 
background and Vedanuvachana or recitation of 
Sarhhitas or Samans, Tapas or mortification of 
the body and fasts were now the popular rites for 
securing one’s desires and the merit of perform- 
ing sacrifices like the Naimishiya twelve-year 
Sattra. The state of society is reflected in the 
fact that the sins for which Prayaschittas are 
prescribed are mainly the same as in the Smritis. 
They are 1 Teaching the unteachable i. e. the 
Sudras, 2 Sacrificing for them, 3 Uttering 
obscene words, 4 Drinking liquor, 5 Killing a 
Brahmana, 6 Killing a Kshatriya, a Vaisya, a 
Sudra, 7 Taking gifts from a king (for a Brah- 
noin of course), 8 Killing a cow, 9 Marrying be- 
fore the elder brother’s marriage, 10 Sexual in- 
tercourse with a Sudra woman, 11 Selling the 
rasas (milk, honey etc.) and animals (for a Brah- 
min probably) etc. The society was then com- 
pletely divided into four castes and marriage^ 
with a Sudra woman was prohibited. But it is. 
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■creditable that Brahmins abstained &om liquor 
entirely and that the killing of Sudras was an- 
-offence and a sin. 

Finally, we may notice two important state- ] 
ments in the Brahmana. The seven notes of 
singing are called Krushta, Prathama, Dvitiya, 
Tritiya, Chaturtha, Panchama and Antya, the 
last two names being new. We have, however, 
the old names Mandra and Atisvarya in I 14, 
the first being Sauma (of Soma) and the second 
Maitravaruna. These several notes are used by 
gods, men, Gandharva-Apsaras, beasts, Pitris, 
Asuras and Bakshasas, and trees respectively. 
Rakshasasare here, as at present, associated with 
Asuras and not with Takshas as in the Satapatha. 
The significance of the change will be noticed 
later. Secondly the Vams'a, i. e. list of teachers 
given at the end is as follows in the descending 
•order: 1 Prajapati, 2 Brihaspati, 3 Narada, 
4 Vii^vaksena, 5 Para^arya Vyasa, 6 Jaimini, 
7 Paushpindya, 8 Para^aryayana, 9 Badarayana, 
10 Tandi and Satyayani and these two taught 
others. Viilvaksena is probably Shrlkrishna who 
was a Samavedin. Para^arya Vyasa of Maha- 
bbarata is here given as a different person from 
Badarayani, a fact which we will lay stress on later. 
Tandi and Satyayani were the two Sakhas into 
which the Samaveda has been split and their 
followers are many. Paushpindya is an unknown 
liame in V edic literature. 
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II Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana. 

This Brahmana, first published in America in 
Homan characters, has been published in Deva- 
nagari by Pandit Ramadeva with a short preface 
by Bhagvad Datta of D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
He points out in the preface that the KenaUpani- 
-flhad, which is a part of this Brahmana, is said by 
Sarhkara to be the ninth chapter of the Talavakara 
Brahmana, while it is in this Brahmana a part 
of the fourth chapter. It is clear, therefore, that 
this is only a portion of a bigger Brahmana 
which has not eui*vived* In the portion which 
has not come to us “there was,” says Saihkara, 
“‘a description in the first eight chapters of ' 
various sacrifices ; and thereafter was the Gaya- 
tra Saman described (acpPcfi 
This Brahmana begins with the Gayatra Saman 
and ends with a Vamsa ; then the Kena Upani- 
shad comes, followed by a few more Khandas. 

The Brahmana is divided into four Adhyayas 
which are subdivided into Anuvakas, consisting of 
two or more Khandas. The first chapter has 18 
Anuvakas divided into 60 Khandas, the second 
has 5 Anuvakas and 15 Khandas, the third has 
7 Anuvakas and 42 Khandas and the fourth has 
12 Anuvakas and 28 Khandas. In all there are 
42 Anuvakas divided into 145 Khandas. If on 
an average we take 12 sentences to each Kha^xda, 
4here are about 1740 sentences in this Brahmauia. 
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The style of the Bnihmana is the usual ver- 
bose style with repetitions and fanciful explana- 
tions. The stories told are imaginary as usual. 
These are, however, philosophical and in the 
strain of the Upanishads. They copy the sto- 
ries, given in the Chhandogya, of Kuru-Panchala 
kings and of learned Udgatris. Jaimini is well- 
known as a Samavedin Acharya and his pupil 
goes by the name of Talavakara. The Brah- 
mana, therefore, naturally treats of Samans onlyi 
and gives philosophical explanations and stories 
following those given in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad. It is even clear that they are borrowed 
from the latter, as Puranic stories are always 
borrowed from and modelled after stories given 
in the Mahabharata. The borrowing is clear from 
the additions and extensions made. Thus in 
1, 17 we find the usual works mentioned, viz. Gatha 
Nara^amsih, and Itihasa-Purana with Kumbya 
and Raibhi added. What these latter are, we 
are at a loss to know. There are again the various, 
parts of the Sama -songs allegorically transferred 
to the seasons Vasanta etc. and so on) 

in I 12r. I 13, 14, 15 again are clearly in the* 
strain of the Chhandogya. In III 4 we have again 

tsiw &c, with an extension,^ 
viz. csifiw and finally 

In III 5, instead of Yama, I^ua appears 
as the lord of the southern direction. It seems 
almost certain that the Brahmaija was composed 
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after the well-known Chhandogya: yet it belongs 
to the Brahmana period and may thus be placed 
between 2500 and 2000 B. C. 

It is remarkable that Satyayani is always re- 
ferred to with respect. Satyayani is known to 
be a Samaveda-Brahmana-author who is also 
very old. from Paruni’s sutra already noticed. 
His name is mentioned in the Vaihf^a (III, 7, 3) in 
the middle as Sahkha Satyayani Atreya which 
shows that his name was Sahkha, his father’s 
name was Satyayana and his gotra was Atri. 
Many well-known Acharya names like Vaiya- 
ghrapadya follow. The Upanishad Brahmana is al- 
so called in one place S'atyayani only (^cfT 

Other interesting facts fit to be noted are as 
follows 

I. Besides the original unmeaning sounds 
Hum and Om added to Samans, we find such 
sounds as Ova, Humbha etc., and these are vari- 
ously interpreted in fanciful ways. In III 3 we 
have even variations of Humbha ifJsptfT- 

2 In III 1, 4 the seven components of Uktha 
are given as Stotriya, Anurupa, DhSyya, PragS- 
tha, Shkta, Nivid and Paridhaniya. ^ese are 
further explained allegorically. 

8 Various Rigvedic verses are explained in 
this Brahmana in the Brahmana style, namely, 
without any real comment but with mere indica- 

8 
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tioDs ; and some philosophical riddle questions 
are answered as in 1 14 asked 

by Prithu Vainya to divine Vratyas) or in I 12 
fPRi: snn%, a question after the Kena Upa- 
nishad beginning). To what Veda these belong 
is not stated nor has its source been traced. 

4 We find “Naraka’’ (hell) mentioned in 
opposition to Svarga, for the first time probably 
in Vedic literature, here in IV 4, 25. 

5 Here are also found the highest arithme- 
tical numbers, viz., Nikharva, Padma, Kshiti and 
Vyoma (I 1, 11). 

6 Agni is not to be touched with the hand, 
the foot, or a stick. The sacrificial fire is as re- 
spectfully treated by the Hindus as by the Parsis. 

7 King Saryata Manava is said in a story to 

oonquer the east. His Udgatri was Ayasya 
Ahgirasa, as Brihaspati was that of the gods, as 
Bamba Ajadvipaofthe manes and KavyaU^nas 
of the Asuras. The Puranic connection of 
K!avya with the Asuras is also probably Vedic. 
Bamba is again a strange name. Ayasya and 
Saryata are, however, historical and are not con\ 
mected by the ^atapatha and the Aitareya in) 
the Aivamedha sac^cers’ list. I 

8 Finally, we find the letters (1) used 

in this Brahmana which belongs to tiie southern 
recitation. We know that the Jaiminfya 
of the Samaveda belongs to Karnatak. 
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III Arsheya Brahmana 

This Brahmana has been published by Samar 
^rami (Calcutta) in Devanagari with the commen- 
tary of Sayana. It has also been published by 
Burnell (Mangalore) with extracts from Sayana’s 
commentary, all in Boman characters. The Brah- 
mana, as its name indicates, gives the ^Bishis of 
Sama-songs. But these Rishis are different from 
those given in the printed editions of Samaveda. 
Thus the first verse am &c is attributed 

to Bharadvaja in the printed books. In this Brah- 
mana, in the original and in Sayana’s Bhashya, it 
is attributed to Gautama Parka in the first and 
third Samans and to Ka^yapa Barhisha in the 
seconder middle Saman. It must be remem- 
bered that Saman here is different from the 
verse itself; for three Samans or chants are said 
to arise from three parts of the verse or portions 
taken at different times. Whence Sayana gives 
this information is not indicated : but he gives the 
original verse on which the three chants arise. 
But for this Brahmana, it would have been 
impossible for us to know who were the first 
Rishis who chanted the three Samans that arise. 
A great deal of technical study is necessary to 
understand this subject clearly and it is impossible 
for us to enter into further details. It may be 
added that the verse arir an ?nf^ &3. belouga 
originally to the Rigveda and its Rishi there 
«(Vl, 16, 10) is Bharadvaja himself as in the 
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printed Samaveda. 

It is difficult to determine the date of this 
Brahmana. The word Smarts which appears in 
the first or introductory Khanda “defines its real 
position” according to Burnell. But it seems 
that Burnell has misunderstood the word. Its 
meaning is not the modern derived one. As 
explained by Sayana, the word is used in its root 
sense, viz. , “helping the memory” and from the 
context also this meaning is the only one possi- 
ble 504 55^ tRioii 

&c). So far as we have looked 
through this Brahmana, there is no indication of 
its date. The order in which the Rishis are 
given follows Gramagana and Aranyagana of the 
Purvarchika, according to Burnell; but when 
these Ganas arose, there is no ground to decide. 
The Samans must have been taught orally, for 
two thousand years at least, before they were 
written. And it is impossible to say what notation 
was first adopted to show the notes and the me- 
thods. Burnell says in his introduction (p. xxvi) 
that formerly letters indicating notes were written 
between the letters of the verse as in the notation 
of the music of the ancient Greeks, but that 
Uater the letters were substituted by numerals in 
\the south. Tim figures 1, 2 , 3 , in the printed 
editions, given above the letters of the verses, 
mdieate not notes but only the stress accents^ , 
ydatta, Svarita, and Anudatta as stated already,. 
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it is iutaresting to note that these accents are 
mot always the same as those in the ^P^igvedic 
verse. Thus the first yerse in Samaveda is wife- 
ten as aig srr i fer flwi n 

(VI, 16, 10) in the Rigveda. It is written in the 
Samaveda with figures as follows:- sd qrf| 

i ftif 

In the Saman way of writing and probably re- 
citing also, the verse thus differs from the Kigveda. 
In Sama-singing it would be still more different 
with its divisions into Prastava, Udgitha etc. 
When the different ganas arose in Sama-singing 
the notes were, in oral teaching, shown by touch-, 
ing the different fingers of the right hand. The' 
first written instructions appear in Narada-Siksha 
and then Gautami and Manduki ^ikshas (Burnell 
Intro, p. XX). The age of these ganas cannot be 
determined, but they may be taken to be earlier 
than Panini {ibid). Burnell thinks that this 
Brahmana is later than Gramageyag3,na in its 
present form but assigns no date to the latter^ 
There are, however, the following indications to 
show that it is later than the Tandya Brahmama. 

Sama-singing seems to have advanced further 
by its time and become more complicated thmi 
in the T&ndya. Several S3mansai» sung from the 
same verge whioh^ so far as we c»n see^ was nofe 
the ease at the time of the Tandya. Different 
J^ishis are mentioned Herein as having sestr 
particular Samans which were then mmed a^er 
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them. This does not signify that there were^^ 
more than one mode of singing that Saman. 
The names of the authors of these various' 
Samans given in this Arsheya Brahmana being 
diflerent from those given in the Samaveda 
books lead to the same conclusion. The names 
strike us often as imaginary. Thus in the very 
beginning Om is itself treated as a Saman seen 
by Parameshthin, son of Prajapati or by Brah- 
man itself and Himkara is said to have been seen 
by Vasishtha or by Prajapati or by cows. The 
sound Hum no doubt resembles that of the cow 
when it caUs for the calf ; and the l^lishis, being 
in constant touch with cows, borrowed that 
pleasing call. (It is, however, always called Him- 
kara though it is really Huihkara). The Brah- 
mana again quoted in the first Khanda about 
the necessity of reciting the Rishi, the Devata 
and the Chhandas of a mantra is well-known 
and shows that this Brahmana is later than the 
principal Brahmanas, in other words, is later 
than 2000 B. C. 

The first Khanda states that the person who • 
studies this Brahmana becomes Sasthana with 
il^ishis, a new word used instead of the ususi 
Saloka and it ftirther adds that he is bom with 
lire memoxy of his past lives i ). These 

ideas also show that this Brahmana is later than 
the other Brahmanas and the jarincipal H panishads» . 
also. But BumeU thinks that this introductory^ 
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Khanda itself is a later addition which is possi- 
ble. The first Saman noticed is the well-known 
Gayatri and its Rishi, i. e. the author of the 
singing of the verse, is Pushkala and its deity is 
Agni and not Vii^vamitra and Surya as in the 
original l^igveda. 

The Brahmana is divided into three Prapatha- 
kas subdivided into 82 Khandas (28, 25, 29) 
which consist usually of single but long sen- 
tences. The first part is in the Sutra style: but 
the second part or index to the Aranyagana is 
less artificial (p. viii Intro., Burnell). Who the 
author is of this Brahmana has not been stated 
and is not known from any source. Sayana, in 
beginning his Bhashya, merely says, “There are 
eight Brahmanas of the Samaveda 1 Praudha, 2 
Shadvirh^a, 3 Samavidhi, 4 Arsheya, 5 Devata- 
dhyaya, 6 Mantra, 7 Sarhhitopanishad and 
8 Vaih^a and that having commented on the first 
three, he proceeds to comment on the fourth." 



VIII GOPATHA BRAHMANA 

The Atharvaveda waa itself compiled, as wo 
have shown, during the Brahmana period, pre- 
sumably sometime about 2,700 B.C. The Gopatha 
Brahmana attached to if was composed at a far 
later period; most probably after the Vaitana 
Sutra, as pointed out by Macdonell, which it 
clearly follows in its second half. Some passages 
are taken in it from the Aitareya, the Kaushitaki, 
the Satapatha and even the Shadvim^a. Although 
thus falling outside the Brahmana period (8000- 
2000 B. C.), we treat of it here as it claims to 
be a Brahmana and is treated as such by later 
authors, being the only one attached to the 
Atharvaveda. 

This Brahmana has been edited among others 
by Rajendralal Mitra in the Bibliotheca India 
Series and we base our observations on this edi- 
tion. The Brahmana is divided into two parts | 
called Ptirva Gopatha and Uttara Gopatha. I 
There are five Prapathakas (chapters) in the 
former and six in the latter. These contain from 
39 to 65 paragraphs or Kandikas, the Purvardha 
having 135 and the Uttarardha 123, in all 258 
Ka^d^k|8. These usually consist of five 
sentences which are often very long. 

The style of the Brahmana is that of the other 
Brahmanas, involved and desultory. 3he luguage 
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is not, however, similar to that of the other ; 
Brahmanas, being clearly modem and not Vedic 
Sanskrit, though Rajendralal thinks that the 
language is also the same, having the same 
archaic expressions and grammatical irregularities 
(p, 11 Intro.) The treatment of the subject is of 
the same kind as in the other Brahmanas, never 
detailed and systematic as in the Sutras, full of 
imaginary legends and fanciful explanations, 
always quoting the dictum of the Upanishads, 
“The gods hate the direct and love the bidden 
or occult.” One is always put in mind of the fact 
that this queer explanation is first given by the 
Chhandogya Upanishad 

^ i). Thus 17 has w 

qWf^ f ^ 

(nT^rf^r being added). We have this dictum 
constantly invoked throughout this Brahma^a. 
^‘Myths, legends and parables constitute the 
staple of the work, but they are short and point- 
less. They are intended to explain the origin, 
nature and fruits of particular ceremonies.” 
(Raj. Intro, p. 12). 

^is Brahmana was plainly written at a time 
when idle Atharvaveda was not only recognised 
as a Veda but had even advanced to the highest 
position among the Vedas. It begins wil£ the 
legend that Brahman first stood {done, (the word- 
ing here is plainly copied from l^panisfiads 
-er fpw sn#?(; ... w^’), that It created 
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first water from its sweat and Bhrigu from it» 
seed thrown in this water, that Bhrigu became^ 
Atharvan when he looked down (anr ar^) and 
that Atharvan created ten Atharva^a !l^ishis of' 
one Rik, two Riks &c. and from these, the ten 
Atharvai^a Arsheyas of 11 Riks etc. up to 
twenty. This refers plainly to the Atharvaveda, 
as we now have it in two parts, viz. the first half' 
with ten chapters and the second half with chap- 
ters eleven to twenty. Indeed it is actually stated 
that these twenty JRishis saw Mantras which, 
form the Atharvaveda. From Atharvaveda was 
created Om, from it, the three worlds, earth, sky 
and heaven ; from them the three gods, Agni, 
Vayu and Sun, from them the three Vedas, Rik,. 
Yajuh and Saman ; from them the sea, from it 
Varuna, from Varuna or Mrityu, Ahgiras, from 
him, the twenty Ahgirasas and from them the 
ten Ahgirasa Arsheyas and from them the Ang- 
irasa Veda. (Here Angirasa Veda is treated as 
distinct from Atharvaveda). From it was bom, 
the word Janat. It stood up and hence tho 
Angiraeas when reciting stand up. From it, when, 
looking in five directions, sprang five Vedas, Sar- 
paveda firom the east, Piiachaveda from the 
soutii, Asoraveda from the west and ItihSsa- 
veda from tiie north, while Puranaveda sprang 
from above, the DhruvS direction. 

The above l^end though absurd is very inter- 
esting. In the first place, (ihe legend showa 
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that the Gopatha was written at a time when, 
the Atharvaveda had advanced in popular esti- 
mation to the first position among the Vedas. 
Atharvan was Bhrigu, bom from Brahman itselfi- 
In previous Vedic literature we find Bhrigu as a 
son of Varuna, one of the highest Vedic gods, if 
not the highest. Varuna here is bom from 
Samudra, born from the three Vyahritis, born 
from Rigveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, which 
were born from Oiiikara, itself born from Athar- 
vaveda. Atharvaveda is thus the first Veda 
from which the other three VedM were born 
through Orhkara. “Atharvaveda should, there- 
fore, be studied first by every student before ho 
learns the other Vedas, thus says VySsa”. Brah- 
man the presiding priest, who before was to do- 
his duty with the help of Rigveda, Yajurveda 
and Samaveda was now to bo an Atharvavedin, 
The directions assigned to the five subsidiary 
Vedas again are suggestive. SarparVeda was 
bom from the east. Probably the N^as were 
found chiefly in the eastern parts of India. Pi- 
i^achas and their allies the Rak^asas were found- 
in the south, there being probably still cannibals 
to the south of the Vindhyas. The Asuras 
were in the west and Varuna was bom of ths 
western sea. They were probably the Iranians 
or Assyrians or Groeks with their god Umnus- 
They were also masters of M&ya m Ulapion. 
MaySsiua in the Mahabh^rata had such M^ylls 
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constructed in the court-hall he built for the 
PSndavas. Why Itihasa is assigned the north 
and Purana the headward direction is not imagi- 
nable. In the Chhandogya there is a mention of 
these Vedas as subjects of study ; but they are 
not called Vedas and Itihasa-Purana is one sub- 
ject and Sarpa-Devajanavidya is also one, while 
Asuraveda is not mentioned at all. 

From the description of the Atharva ten ^Rishis 
of one, two and so on upto ten Riks and ten 
Arsheyas of 11 Riks and so on to twenty, it is, 
as said above, quite clear that there is here a 
description of the Atharvaveda as we now have 
it. What then is the necessity of Vimsat (20) 
Angirasa Rishis and ten Arsheyas and which is 
their Angirasa Veda is a riddle. The order of these 
Hike is here reversed. We have first ^lishis of 
16, 15, 12 Riks and then of one, three, four, five, 
«ix, and seven Riks. “Prom it the word Janat 
was produced and by reciting this word you have 
-all the merit of reciting the Angirasa Veda.’’ 
‘This Veda went above’ perhaps shows that this 
is a heavenly Veda not to be found on earth and 
the word Janat alone survives of it and it is 
enough for securing the merit of reciting the 
heavenly Ahgirasa Veda. 

Having discussed this legend of the birth hf 
the Atharvaveda in detail, we may glance over 
the succeeding contents <f the work. We hkve 
ffirst the glorification of Qm amd in 
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the remaining of the first chapter. The second 
treats of the duties of Brahmacharya. A period 
of twelve years for each Veda is prescribed; but 
a lesser period according to one’s capacity or 
weakness is also allowed. The third begins 
with how the Hotri should know Rigveda, the 
Adhvaryu Yajurveda and the Udgatri, Sama- 
veda, while the fourth, Brahman, should be one 
versed in AtharvMgi rasas. Various imaginary 
legends are then given about priests. In Khanda 
18, we have a detailed description of how the 
sacrificial animal is to be divided among the 
priests and others. The fourth chapter relates to 
the ordination of priests and also to the year as 
a sacrifice. The fifth treats of the Saiiivatsara 
Sattra first and subsequently enumerates and 
describes the various sacrifices, ; bjPh- I 

|H, anwf, 

Wism;, and The contents ofi 

the Uttarardha are very desultory. “No subject 
is taken o6 initio^ but casually with reference to 
some particular point of doubt. The story of 
Kudra's fight for a share in sacrificial oblations 
is given in the first chapter. The second chap- 
ter begim with flesh offerings for the. various 
deities. The third chapter relates to the mystic 
syllables Vashat and Himkara. “The last three 
ehapteiB treat of morning, noon and evening 
rites in connection, with Ekaha, Uktha, Eka- 
ehtaka &c.” (p. 37) 
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The author of this Brahmana is apparently 
■Gopatha. The name Gopatha appears as that of 
a Rishi in the list of Rishis of the Atharvaveda, 
though not in the list of Rishis of the other 
Vedas. The author may, we think, be a real de- 
-Bcendant of that Rishi. The late Dr. Gune point- 
■ed out that the Gopatha Brahmana was known 
to Yaska. The latest date for the Brahmana 
would accordingly be before 1000 B. C. The 
earliest date may be fixed at about 1500 B. C., 
from the fact that the Brahmana is clearly pos- 
terior to the ten principal Upanishads, many ex- 
pressions and legends being copied from them or 
invented after their model and from the fact that 
Xalpa works for each Veda are mentioned in 
P. V. 25 %«rt ?r*rRr w^\ i 

The author probably lived in the middle coun- 
try, as among the peoples mentioned are Kuru- 
Panchala, Kaii-Magadha and other northern 
ones. From the many details about grammar 
given in P. 1, 24 (IfreR sffj : 

1% feif f% fr 

^ 1^: ^ ^ JTnri: sjort: & 0 .), the 

author may have belonged to the north-west. 
He in one place gives the first Mantras of the 
three Vedas correctly and for Atharvaveda the 
first Mantra given is ir ^ tli® same as 

given by Patafijali and as recited now by all 
Brahmins at the time of their ^rSva^I, as stated 
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•before. The author, therefore, knows the Pippar 
lada recension only and probably belongs to 
Kashmir where that recension is found* 

The Brahmana mentions many modern ideas 
•such as sw f I J(in>ir (p. 16) or that a 

Brahmin should not sing or dance and be called 
^glagridha (tTOTiml P. II 21) 

or the that gods began a sacrifice which the 
Asurasand Rakshasas wished to destroy (p. VI, 6) 
or that ‘Om’ should be pronounced when reciting 
any Veda or Vedic verse, or that before begin* 
ning any rite, water-sipping or Achamana should 
be done thrice. It is interesting to note that this 
Achamana or thrice sipping of water is ^not 
accompanied by the uttering of names of Shri- 
krishna, Keshava, Narayana and Madhava as 
now, but by the sukta &c.* What is Pari- 
^umbhana which follows twice, one can not tell 

fe: ). 

The last Khanda of Prapathaka V, Purvardha, 
consists of verses framed after Vedic mantras in 
which the greatness of the Atharvaveda is ex- 
tolled. The sacrifice which is described as 
and in the beginning is said to be seven- 

fold, viz. seven Sutyas (Somas), seven PakayajfieMS 
nnd seven Haviryajfias, in all twenty-one, and all 
these are performed by Ahgirasas. “The follow- 
ers of the three Vedas go to Trivishtapa or Tri- 
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diva or Naka ; but those of the Atharvaveda go- 
to the great Brahma-lokas beyond them”. These 
verses are distinctly not Vedic; and there are 
slokas also quoted now and then in the book 
which do not claim to be Vedic. But where 
!^iks are distinctly mentioned as Vedic, being 
introduced with the words &c., the re- 

ference is not given and probably can never be 
traced, though attempts should be made to trace 
them to the Kigveda or the Atharvaveda. 

In some cases, however, the Kiks can easily be 
located as many statements in Gopatha are mere 
copies of those in Aitareya made with a few vari- 
ations. Thus in U. VI, we have in the beginning 

which Vamadeva 
appropriated (R. IV 19, 22, 23). This is a copy 
of Aitareya VI. 18. The new Sampata hymns 
seen by Vii^vamitra and others are then quoted 
which are the same as those in A. B. with one 
or two less. Vi^vamitra’s new suktas f 3nar 
(R. Ill 48) and wl'tr (R. Ill 

38) which is attributed to Prajapati in the ^lig- 
veda are referred to here. Those mentioned ae 
of Vasishtha are 

^ij^and ^ The first is, however, 

by Visvamitra (R. Ill 34), the second is by 
Bharadvaja (R. VI 22), while the third is really 
that of Vasishtha (R. Vll 19), How these 
Rishis are changed, it is difficult to explain. 
That some of these suktas from the J^igveda. 
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are given in Atharvaveda XIX has already 
been noted. Thus ? is A. XX 3 and 

is A. XX, 37. The sukta ? snw: is 
said to be Pancharcha (of five verses) in the next 
Khanda (U. VI 2) ; and it is of five verses in the 
JRigveda. Indeed Rigveda is the chief basis on 
which the superstructure of the whole subse- 
quent Vedic literature is raised. 

Curiously enough, there are very few state- 
ments in this Brahmana about Bakshinas to be 
given at sacrifices ; probably they had become 
unimportant since the days of the older Brahma- 
nas, as the sacrificial regime was probably over. 
Indeed in U. VI 14, to take Dakshina is consi- 
dered to be improper. Further there is no Ara- 
nyaka or Upanished attached to the Gopatha 
Brahmana which makes it certain that it comee 
after the well-known Atharva-Upanishads. 

The last chapter (VI) of the Uttaragopatha. 
mentions many other names of suktas to be 
recited by the three priests Maitravaruna, 
Brahmanachhaihsi and Achhavaka, the whole 
obviously being borrowed from the last chapter 
(XXX) of the Kaushitaki Brahmana, such as- 
Avapana, Kadvanta, Pragatha, Jagata, Silpa, 
Nabhanedishta, VrishSkapi, Vslakhilya, Sukirti,. 
and Xuutapa (the derivation of which is given in 
addition, as burning Kuya or Kutsita ; 

These Kuntapas are referred 
toas ^ 3«TpT, the first verse of the first sukta. 
U 
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of fourteen verses’. The Kuntapa suktas are given 
in the twentieth chapter of the Atharvavedafrom 
127th to 136th and the hrst sukta is of 14 riks 
with 3RT as the first. Subsequent three 
verses are also quoted. These suktas are from 
Rigveda probably. But they are not found in 
the Sakala recension. They are quoted in the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra as already explained 
■and must have belonged’to some other Sakha. A 
sukta called Aitasha-pralapa or the bragging 
of Aitasha is mentioned in U. "V I 13 and the 
word Pravalhika is applied to it. 

Finally, while Bloomfield considers Gopatha 
later than the Vaitana Sutra, Caland and Keith 
consider it earlier (Wintemitz p. 190). The men- 
tion of Kalpa of all Vedas refers, we think, to 
Vaitana Sutra and this should settle the higher 
limit for this Brahmana at about 1500 B. C. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES ON BRAHHANAS 

♦ 

I Further Particulars About S'ahkhayana 
alias Kaushitaki Brahmana 

This work quotes the authority of Kaushitaki every 
now and then, usually in opposition to that of Faingya 
(as in IV 9 -Kaushitaki decides that oblations should be 
,given after darkness is dispelled in the morning ;-or in 
.VIII 9) and thus really represents the Bjmshitaki 
school. The name S'ankhayana appears nowhere but he 
is an Xcharya of Rigveda and there is a Sutra and an 
Srauyaka in his name. He may be taken to be a 
follower of Kaushitaki and he appeara to have reedited 
the Kaushitaki Brahmana in a simpler form. 

As edited by the Suand&s'rami, the thirty chapters of 
the work are put into two halves of 15 each. These 
Adhyayas contain from 5 to 17 Khaudas, the total for 
the two halves being 118 and 148, in all 266. The 
Khaudas are not divided into sentences and are practi- 
cally long sentences themselves. 

This recension almost always uses 3 (1) for 7 (d) and 
thus is a southern one. It is followed in Qujarat which 
is practically a Dravidian or southern province. 

The following interesting facts may be noted; (1) In 
11 2 we have the words Sarpadevajana and Rakshcdeva- 
jana which show that devajana means higher beings. (2) 
In 4 we have erq std What was 

the procedure of l^ohamana we are not told. (3) In HI 
we have which shows that the gotra and 

pravara system was firmly established. (4) In VI 
we have the generally correct observation that siekrifti;^ 
prevails at the junction of seasons 

we have a simile taken from the king’s 
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march, in front of which soldiers walk making th6 road safe^ 
(2i«rr (6) in 

V 6 we have a reference to S'raddha being performed in 
the afternoon with oblations in the fire called Kavyavahana 
^ ^ (7) In VII 8 a 

S'ikhandi Yajnasena is mentioned, which name strikes 
one as that of the brother of Draupadi. (8) In VII 6 
the proficiency of northerners in language and grammar 
is referred to qsf ^ j ?rr t cRT ^ 5^- 

if%). The fame of Takshisila and perhaps of Kashmir 
was still great as the land of Aryan speech, a fame 
which they lost long before Mahomedan times, probably 
in the days of Buddhism. (9) In VI eight names of 
S'iva are explained but in a strange manner viz. 
Bhava, S'iva, Pa^upati, TJgra, Mahadeva, Rudra, 
Kana and Asani. These names are assigned to a god 
born of Agni, Vayu, Sditya, Chandramas, and Ushas, 
themselves bom of Prajapati. For each name, a separata 
Vrata or vow is assigned and these vows are;- 

wm ^ fIrqT 

The last is 

still followed in the Panjab where every Hindu puts 
golden rings in the lobes of his ears. ( 10) In VII we are 
told that Agni is the lowest god and Vishnu the 
highest, a sentiment which appears to gain strength at 
this period and is given at the very beginning of the 
Aitareya Br. (11) In VIII 6 the 

thirty-three Vedic gods are mentioned and are detailed 
in XI 6 as in Brihadananyaka Upanishad. It cannot 
be said that one copies from the other. Both only 
describe the prevailing view. (12) What is the Nirokta 
mentioned in XI, I ? It is not that oi 

Yaska, but its source probably. (18) In XI, 18 it is 
said that in the other world the animal sacrificed would 
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‘eat the seorifioer. A revulsion of feeling was setting 
in against flesh-eating and even against animal sacrifioe 

(14) In XIV, 3 we have 
and even and to be uttered 

at Pratahsavana etc. In XVI 1, 7 we have a Saman nam- 
‘Cd Marjaliya. (15) In 9 Asurarakshafhsi are joined as 
obstructors of sacrifice. (16) In XVII, 8 we have the 
dictum a favourite sentiment with the Brah- 

manas commencing with S'atapatha. (17) In XVIII a 
provision is made for the contingency when the ordained 
animal dies before it is killed in sacrifice. (18) After 
Devaloka and Pitriloka, Agniloka is described as 
Jivaloka, Vayuloka as Amritadhaman, Indraloka as 
Aparajita, Varunaloka as Adhideva, Mrityuloka as Pra- 
-diva and Brahmaloka as Rochana. (19) In XXIII 2 an 
interesting explanation of the name S'akvari (metre) is 
given, viz, that Indra was enabled to kill Vritra by 
its help (pifl ^he reader 

will remember that the Mahanamni Saman is specially 
addressed to Indra and has S'akvari verses. He will 
also remember the Rik of Vasishthas 
g®*nTR;sRTr^trt?lST: l (20) In XXV 8 Eanshltaki mentions 
Barn as the Rishi oi a Rigveda sukta (X 96) correctly. 
This is an vinoommon name. (21) In XXV 13 Rndra is 
«iid to be the oldest and the best of gods (jp^ "t 

). This is the beginning of the rivalry bet- 
ween Rndra and Vistm about the highest position 
among gods. (22) In XXV 15 a Brahmin is asked to 
reside with a Vai^ya or a Ksbatriya or a Brahmii^ of 
the same gotra. Brahmins observed the gotra sysiem 
most tenaciously. (23) In XXVIII, I the Praishtui and 
Sigadas are praised f 



II Some interesting facts noted hy 
Mt. Bhagwad Datta in his recent book on 
‘‘Brahmanas’^ with our observations 
where necessary. 

1 The word Brahmanas in used in the sense of ex- 
planation of sacred verse or i ;k, in S'atapatha XII, 5, 
2, 8 The word Bandhu is similarly 

used for explanation of Yajuh S'. VI, 

6, 4). The various Brahmanas were the basis on 
which the Sarvanukramauls were subsequently framed. 
The authors of many suktas in the Rigveda are thus 
given in various places in the Brahmanas ; e. g. : 

(Tandya); (Kau.); 

(Aita.). We have already noted 
how S'atapatha (II, 1, 4, 29) refers to the sukta of 
SSrparajni 3 |t 4 etc. (X 189). Tandya 4, 7, 3 refers 
tofs^ ^ «f 3rr>T^ etc. (R VII 32, 26) as seen by Vasishtha. 
It is, however, we think, not possible that the Brah- 
mauas give all the information required for Sarvanu- 
kramauis, not even Nirukta, nor the Sutras. The whole 
information must have been handed down orally till 
collected together in Anukramauis. 

2 Certain Brahmanas are called Anubrahmanas, a 

name occuring even in Panini (IV, 2, 62). The small 
Brahmanas are Anubrahmanas. Even the Taittiriya 
Brahmaua contains some Anubrahmanas. I, 6 11, 1 
says Madhava in his Bhashya on T. B. 

3 Of these smaller Brahmanas, Mantra Brahmaua with 
two Prapathakas and sixteen Khandas is also called 
Chhandogya Brahmaua. It gives Mantras only frona 
the Vedas. (The Upauishad probably belongs to thi« 
Brahmaua). From S'ankara’s remark on Vedanta 
Sutra 3-3-25, it seems that he treats this Upauishad a» 
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'ifonaing part of the TA^ya Br&hmaua (^if^t 
There is a Daivata (SAmaveda) Brahmaua, published 
by Jivananda Vidyasagara. There is a Chhando-vichiti 
Brahmaiia, referred to by Paiiini in Gauapatha 4-3-43 
wherein descriptions of chhandas are given. There ia 
an Srsheya Brahmana containing 3 Prapathakas and 82 
Khandas wherein the Bishis of Samaveda are given. 
The Samavidhana Brahmana (published by Burnell, 
London) consisting of 3 Prapathakas and 25 Khandas 
gives the Viniyoga or uses of the several Samans, some 
of which are for Abhichara (magic). There is a San- 
hitopanishad published by Burnell (Mangalore) which 
mentions Aranyageya and Gramageya ganas. Finally, 
there is a Var?i^a Brahmana of 3 Khandas which gives 
the Vaninas of Samaveda teachers, 

4 Keith in his ‘Rigveda Brahmanas' argues that 

Aitareya Brahmana is old because it has no allusion to 
SVetaketu or to 5runi (p. 48). But in 6, 30 Bulila 
A^vatara^vi is mentioned who was their contemporary. 
(We may urge further that non-mention is no test 
whatever either way, unless mention is necessary). 
The Aitareya Brahmana and the Ssvalayana S'akha f 
are found in the whole of the Deccan (5lfT * 

I 3rr ii ; 

while in North Gujarftt is found the S'ankhayana. 
S'akha (^ ^ ^ ^-ditto). 

c 

5 S'afikars quotes Kaushitaki Br&hmaua on 1, 2, 28 
and III 3, 10 of Vedanta Sutra. 

6 According to Weber, the S'atapatha of 14 K&udas l 

consists of one hundred chapters containing 438 i 

ma^s, having in all 7624 Kaudika^. The KSehik&vritti ; 
on Pauini IV 2-62 mentions Shashthipatha which may 
be explained as the name of the first nine Kaudaa 
which really contain 60 chapters, thus showing that th) 
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10th to 14th KSudas are latter additions, a conclusion 
which we have already accepted, with this difference 
that the latter portion begins with the XI Kanda and 
not the 10th. The Mahabharata story mentioning how 
Yajiiavalkya com{)Osed the S'atapatha states that he 
composed it including Rahasya, Sangraba and Parisesha 

The tenth Kanda is called 
Aguirahasya, the eleventh contains Safigraha and 12th 
and 13th are Parisesha, the 14th containing the Upani- 
shad. Datta points out that S'ankara on III 3, 19 
quotes thus showing 

that the 10th Kanda was known even to S'ankara as 
Agiiirahasya. But he calls it S'andilyavidya and thus 
treats it on the same level as Kandas Vito IX be 
longing to S'^ndilya. 

7 The S'atapatha in XI 6, 1, 10 refers to Rigveda 

SaAhita in the sentence : I , 

describing the dialogue between Urva^i and Pururavas; 
but the sukta X 95 in the Rigveda contains 18 
and not 16” . We may suggest the explanation that 
this late Kanda of the S'atapatha refers to a S'&khft 
version different from the one we possess. 

8 The Madhyandina S akha is found in Anga, Vanga 
Kalinga and Qujarat. Ujjain Pandits, Harisv&min and 
Uvate, wrote Bhashyas on this version. Further S'atR- 
patha XI 5 , 1 gives the whole story of Urva^i and 
Pururavas in a somewhat new form and probably the 
verses 16-18 in the Rigveda sukta are not required for 
this story. 

9 Harisv&min wrote his Bh^hya on M&dhyandina 
S'atapatha in the Ist century B. C. 

may apjdy to Qupta Vikrams, bat the wo^ Qapta, we 
think, j^onld not have been kept, gapta. Ibri' 
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-«vamin is quoted by Karka in his Bhashya on the 
S'rauta Sutra of Eatyayana in VIII 19. Vvate wrote 
his Bhasbya on the Vajasaneyi Sanih;ta in the eleventh 
-esntury A. D. Nila- 

kantha, the well-known commentator of Mahabharata 
wrote a Bhashya on the Kaiiva S'atapatha. 

10 This Kanva S'akha version of the S'atapatha accor- 
ding to Caland consists of 17 Kaiidas, divided into 104 
chapters. The number of Brahmaiias is 446 and of 
Kaudikas 6865, as compared with 7624 of the Madhya- 
ndina version. The difference, however, in reality is 
very minor. 

Datta does not give the province where this S'akha 
prevails; but from Charanavyuha and other recent 
works we find that it prevails in Maharashtra alone. 
We also find that the letter 55(1) is used in this S'akha as 
in the Rigvedic S'akala S'akha, a peculiarity of Mahara- 
stra recitation, as stated already, borrowed from the 
Dravidians of the South. 

11 The Taittiriya Brahmana has in the beginning a 
Eaudanukramanl which mentions the Eathakas added. 
•These thus seem to be old and they include the Purusha- 
medha. It may be said, however, that this Anukra- 
mani itself is a late addition. 

The Taittiriya S^akhS is found in Andhra up to the 
-Godavari and the ^a. 

Other S'akha Bi^ahmauas of the Black Yajurveda are 
1 Ea^ka, 2 Ealapaka, 8 S'vetasvatara, 4 Maitrar 
yanlya, 5 J&bala, 6 Ehandikeya and 7 Aukheya. The 
MahabhAshya has the following sentence (IV 2, 10) 

mi ^ ^ 

12 The Twd^a Brahmana has 847^^^^^^ It 

mentions many Vakhas such as Bhallavi, Trikharva and 
Earadvisha and the BhaUavi Brahmaiui appears to have 

svaraa. In parts of India north of the Narbodda 
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Ere found the MAdhyandini, S'Anktid.yani; Kauthuxm 
and S'aunaki S^&kh&s. 

The Shadvidi^a has 48 Khaiidas ; but Sayaiia wrote 
BhSshya on the last two Khandas only. I 1, 8 contains 
comment on the Subrahmanya Rik mentioned in S'ata- 
patha III 3-447. The priests are described as wearing 
red turbans and having red garments in 3, 8, 28. The 
morning and evening Sandhya is mentioned in 4, 6, 8. 
The four Yugas are mentioned in 
3 I 2 (4, 6, 6). 

13 The Jaiminiya Brahmaiia is divided into 3 parts 
with 360, 437 and 386 Khandas (total 1182). Its other 
name is Talavakara. Kenopanishad is a part of this 
Brahmaua. The sentences are nearly the same as in 
Tandya, but it treats of more subjects than the Tandya. 
This is supposed to be composed by Jaimini and his 
pupil Talavakara. It is prevalent in Karnatak and 
j many copies are found in Trivandrum (Travancore) also. 

14 Other Brahmanas referred to in various works 
are:- Haridravika Brahmana in Sayana and in Maha- 
bhashya IV 2, 104, 2 Abhuraka Brahmai^ in Taittiriya 
Pratisilkbya, as also 3 Kankati and 4 Gavaya; 5 Bh§>lla- 
▼in and S'&tyayanin in a commentary on P&uini. 6 K§.la^ 
bavi and 7 Bauruki in Gobhila Grihyasutra, 8 Tumburu, 
9 Sruiieya, 10 Saulabhi, 11 Saulavi, 12 M^ha^aravi 
and 13 KSpeya mentioned by Vadhula Sutra. There 
is a Bashkala and a MAndukeya Br&hmana as already 
noted. (To what Vedas these were attached we can- 
not say.) 

15 The metals were fully known in this period ; 

gold, silver, tin, iron etc., with some of their proper- 
ties &c). Geometry was studied for 

the construction of altars. Astronomy naturally was 
afcudied and geography also. From Vina^ana, the centra 
of Kurukshetra, the distance of Flaksba Prasrava^. 
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is given as 44 Alvinas (Tr^?^lftjFRn’%«Trfrr-A, B.). Svarga 
is represented as distant by a thousand of the same 
measure (A. B. 2, 10). 'Thousand’ perhaps stands hero 
for thousands, if Svarga was looked upon as not being 
on the earth. The earth was believed to be surrounded 
by sea. It was known that the sun really never sets. 

16 There are frequent references in the Brabmanasto 
the four castes and their characteristics. They are thus 
mentioned in S'ata. V 6, 4, 9. Brahman (Veda) itself is 
Brahmaua (S'ata. V 1, 5, 2). Brahmins abstained from 
liquor etk# f r ¥1^1 (S'ata. XII, 8, 1, 5). 

Kshatriyas and Vaisyas become Brahmins when they 
are Dikshita or ordained for sacrificing (A. B. VII 28 
and S. B. Ill, 2, 1, 40). The weapons of a Brahmin 
are the sacrificial instruments 

(A. B. VII 22). Kshatra was Rasbtra or nation (A. B. 
VII 22) and where the Kshatriyas follow the Brahmins 
that nation prospers (A. B. VIII, 9). The weapons of 
a Kshatriya are the horse -chariot, the coat of mailt the 
bow and the arrow ; ijfiifJr fJSR^ 

(A. B. VII, 9). The nations are the Visah or Vaisyas, 
(A. B. 8, 26). We have already stated that the Brahmin 
was above the Bashtra which was formed by the Ksha* 
triya warriors and the Vaisya agriculturists. The 
S'udras were below the nation, being ordained for ser- 
vice. They prospered by Padavanejya, being created 
from the feet (Tandya VI, 1, 11). They had not the 
right to perform the sacrifices (T. S. VII, I, 1, 6). But 
Kavsisha Ailusha was originally a S'udra who composed 
a sukta and became a Rishi (A. B. VI, 6). 
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Arauyakae, with Upanishads usually included in 
them, are appendices, so to speak, of the various 
Brahmanas. They are called so, according to 
orthodox opinion, because they are to be taught 
in Aranya or forest or to men who have retired 
into forest. Thus Sayana says in the beginning 
of his Bhashya on the Aitareya Aranyaka 
^ I. This word, however, is not 

explained by Panini who gives a different mean- 
ing altogether of this word, viz a man -who lives 
in a forest, a forester in fact. Panini does not also 
use the word anywhere in the sense of a work, 
as he usee the word Br3.hmana, though it is not 
explained by him ; nor is the word used in any of 
the Aranyaka themselves, as the word Brah- 
mana is in the Brahmanas. We find that Vara- 
ruchi gives a vartika on this sutra and adds 
that the word Aranyaka is also used^in the sense 
of study or path or elephant. Thus’it seems very 
probable that this term arose after Panini and 
before Vararuchi in the sense of a work to be 
studied in a forest. 

The oldest Aranyaka is the Taittiriya Ara- 
nyaka which probably set the example for the 
formation of Aranyakas or philosophical appen- 
dices to the other Brahmanas. 
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W© will speak in this chapter of these Aranya- 
kas in order of time reserving the Upanishads 
which form the most important part of them, for 
separate treatment in the next chapter. These 
Aranyakas and Upanishads are in fact treated 
as parts of Brahmanas. Gopatha calls them 
Rahasya or esoteric treatises. 


I Taittiriya Aranyaka 
• 

This Aranyaka consists often chapters or Pra- 
pathakas, commonly called Aranas, which are 
named as follows from the words with which 
they begin:- 1 Bhadra, 2 Sahavai, 3 Chitti, 4 Yu- 
njate, 5 Deva vai, 6 Pare, 7 Siksha, 8 Brahma 
vida, 9 Bhrigu and 10 Narayaniya. 7, 8 and 9 
form the Taittiriya Upanishad and 10 is also an 
Upanishad ; but it is of a later date and is indeed 
treated as Khila. These Prapathakas or chap- 
ters are divided into Anuvakas, the total of 
which for the nine chapters is 170. The num- 
ber of sentences in each Anuvaka is given in tens 
as in the Brahmana of the Taittiriyas ; and the 
final words of each ten is given at the end of the 
Anuvaka with the number of sentences remain- 
ing over. The chapters contain verses the words 
in which are accented, as well as the words in 
prose sentences. These verses are often taken 
from the ^igveda, as we shall show presently. 
]^igveda was still the Veda of all Brahmin?. 
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The first chapter Bhadram relates to the Arii- 
naketuka fire and mentions in one place Vyksa 
PSra^arya, The second Saha vai is about Sva- 
dhyaya and contains a reference to the land be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, as a holy land 
where Munis reside. Strangely enough, we 
come across the letter 55 ( 1 ) in this Arana 

(II 7) which does not occur anywhere else 
in the Black Yajurveda. The third chapter 
Chitti gives mantras for the Chatur-hotra Chitti. 
One of these happily describes the sun as hold- 
ing the whole universe ; m 

The disc of the sun is the one wheel for his 
chariot and it has three navels, probably the six 
seasons in three pairs. The fourth chapter gives 
mantras for Pravargya. It mentions Kuru- 
kshetra and Khandava, so well-known in the 
Mahabharata i i 

^ This gives the correct position of 

Khandava forest as being the southern portion 
of Rurukshetra, the plain in which Delhi is now 
eituated. This Arana gives several mantras of 
the nature of Abhichara which perhaps shows 
that the Atharvaveda had not yet been compiled. 
Thus IV 27 gives ^<52^ 5ff| i I &o (f% 

^:) and IV37 gives a verse ending with 
IV 38 indeed says ?«iT ^r«i®rr i 

5^ *FRn i indicating that Bhrigu and 
Ahgiraaas were magicians who used spells for 
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•doing evil. Mantras for counteracting the effects 
of evil omens such as the bad cries of eagles, 
of jackals, of 5^ , meft, ?t, of of 

one siezed by an evil spirit are also 

given (IV 29, 30). IV 36 gives mantras for de- 
stroying vermin ( 5 ft). The sixth chapter called 
gives mantras required for Pitrimedha or the 
burning of the dead, including , 

and other mantras from the Rigveda. These con- 
tents of the six Aranas will show that they are 
not all intended for those retired into forests, 
some clearly being for ordinary family life. 
The seventh Arana Siksha is a grammatical trea- 
tise and can certainly not be described as a work 
ht to be taught in forests, while the 8th and the 
9th are philosophical and together are treated as 
the Taittiriya Upanishad, one of the important 
i;en, as will be noted in the next chapter. 


II Aitareya Aranyaka 
♦ 

We next come to the Aitareya Aranyaka at- 
tached to the Rigveda which must have followed 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka soon. It consists of five 
chapters which are treated as separate Aranya- 
kas, like the ten Aranas of the Taittiriyas. 
Their beginnings are recited separately at "Sid 
time of the Rik-Sravani, while the whole Aitareya 
Brahmana is disposed of by the single initial sen- 
tence of its first chapter viz. 
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This shows that the five chapters of th«- 
Aitareya Aranyaka are looked upon as separate 
works. Their beginnings are as follows:- 1 siw 
2 fiarqRf: 4 f^r 

^ and 5 aiq These are* 

all in prose which in the fourth only is accented. 
Verses from the Rigveda are frequently quoted 
with the words New verses are also to 

be found introduced with the words 

These five Aranyakas are divided into 18 chap- 
ters subdivided into Khandas. The first Aranya- 
ka describes the Mahavrata which is a part of 
Gavamayana described in A. B. III. The 
second, in chapters one to three, details the 
Uktha or Nishkevalya Sastra, the midday Sastra 
of the Mahavrata and then treats of Prana and 
Purusha. The Aitareya Upanishad comes next 
as chapters 4 to 6. The third Aranyaka treats- 
of Samhita, Pada and Krama texts and then of 
vowels and semivowels &c. This treatment is 
much earlier than that of Yaska and of the Pra- 
ti^akhyas. It quotes Sakalya and Mandukeya. 
Keith gives hence 600 B. C. as the date of this 
Aranyaka. But Yaska himself must be placed 
about 1000 B. C., as will be shown in section III. 
The fourth Aranyaka is a very small 

one and gives the few (9) Mahanamni verses to be- 
recited on the fifth day of the Mahavrata cere- 
mony. And the fifth or the last Aranyaka gives 
further details about the Nishkevalya Sastra. 
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recited at midday in the Mahavvata. Thus these 
works by their contents are clearly of the nature 
of appendices to the Aitareya Brahmana. 

The first three books by tradition are attribu- 
ted to Aitareya himself, the author of the Aita- 
reya Brahmana, while the fourth is attributed to 
Asvalayana and ihe fifth to Saunaka, teacher of 
A^valayana. This Asvalayana may be the author 
of the Srauta Sutra. The author of the Grihya 
Sutra is, however, probably his descendant. 
Keith looks upon Saunaka (who is also the author 
of Brihaddevata) as later than Yaska and earlier 
than Panlni. But Saunaka, author of the fifth 
Aranyaka, need not be the author of the Brihad- 
devata. It must be remembered that Saunaka, 
Asvalayana &c are gotra-names and, therefore, 
do not always indicate the same person. Keith 
has pointed out that the first book as also the 
second mention Mahidasa Aitareya and, there- 
fore, are not probably his. The first book does not 
contain an explicit reference, but the second, in 
I 8, makes a clear reference to him (tjfra W 

The word here makes it certain 
that Mahidasa does not mention himself, aa 
authors sometimes do, and the second Aranyaka 
is surely not his. 

Wo have already stated that the Aitareya 
Aranyaka in book 111 refers to the three modes 
of reciting the viz. the Samhita, Pada, 

and Krama pEthas, respectively called Nirbhuja, 
10 
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Pratrina and Ubhayamantarena in it Si^, 
III 1, 3). The same Aranyaka also 
discusses several grammatical matters such asw^PR, 
and and mentions several grammarians such 
as Sakalya and Mandukeya as also Rishls named 
Kavasheya, It is, therefore, to be questioned 
•whether this third Aranyaka really belongs 'to 
Aitareya Mahidasa who is mentioned in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad as an Acharya who had 
reached the age of 116 years. Sakalya, the gram- 
marian, however, is a very old author. He may 
be the same as the Sakalya reputed to be the 
author of the Pada text of the Rigveda and the 
author of this Aranyaka also. 

In this Aranyaka we have a description of the 
Veda-Purusha of whom Rigveda, Yajurveda and 
Samaveda are shown as limbs (III). The omission 
of Atharvaveda is puzzling ; for if the Atharva- 
veda is mentioned already in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad as a recognised Veda, it ought to have 
been mentioned in this Aranyaka which men- 
tions Sakalya and Mandukeya and which conse- 
ijuently cannot be older than Chhandogya. The 
omission may, however, be treated as accidental. 

Keith looks upon the Aitareya Aranyaka as 
dated about 600 B. C., as shown above ; but its 
first chapter may be as old as the Aitareya 
Brahmana, i. e. about 2500 B. C., and the work 
of the same author, viz. Mahidasa Aitareya, 



Ill Sinkhiyana Aranyaka 

The Sankhcyana Xranyaka is attached to the 
Saukhayana Brahmana, also called Kaushitaki ; 
but the Xraiiyaka goes under the single name 
of Sankhayana. It follows the Aitareya 5.ra^ 
yaka generally. It contains 15 chapters divided 
into 137 Khandas. The third to the sixth chap- 
ters form the Upanishad, which, however, goes 
by the name of Kaushitaki. The first two chap- 
ters relate to Mahavrata and are looked upon as 
actual Brahmanas. There is a reference to 
Atharvaveda in chapter XIV which is interest- 
ing : ^ ii &c has 

four words meaning the same thing, viz. head ; but 
munda has a slang appearance and perhaps speaks 
detractingly of the Atharvaveda. But it is not 
quite certain if the compiled Vedas are referred 
to here, though it is nearly certain that the 
Atharvaveda was already long compiled. Chapter 
VI mentions U^inara, Matsya, Kasi, Videha and 
Kuru-Panchala and chapter XIII borrows pro- 
fusely from the Upanishads, chiefly Brhada** 
ranyaka. The work, therefore, is very modern, an 
inference supported by the Vath^a which states 
**We have studied this from GunSkhya Sankhya- 
yana”' The work is 

thus admittedly by a pupil of Sankhayana or even 
of his descendant. The Acharyas then mentioned 
in the ascending order are:- Kahola Kaushitaki^ 
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UdclaJaka Aruni, Priyavrata-Somapi, Somapa, 
Soma-Prativesya, Prative^a, Brihaddiva &c. Th® 
combination of Kahola with Kaushitaki is strang® 
as they are distinct Acharyas, 


IV Other Aranyakas 

The Brihadaranyaka of the White Yajurveda 
is an Upanishad and not an Aranyaka pure and 
simple, though it is called so. It has six chap- 
ters divided into 44 sections called Brdhmanas 
subdivided into Kandikas. The last two chap- 
ters are considered as Khila. The first chapter 
is taken from Satapatha Kanda X, while th® 
other chapters form Kanda XIV of the Sata- 
patha. Of this Upanishad, improperly named 
Aranyaka, we will speak in detail in the chapter 
on Upanishads. 

The Maitrayaniya Sakha of the Black Yajur- 
veda has a Maitrayaniya Aranyaka caUed Briha- 
daranyaka also (Datta). It contains the Maitra- 
yaniya Upanishad. Of the Aranyaka portion 
"we cannot speak in detail as it is not before us. 

There is a Talavakara Aranyaka as there is a 
Talavakara Brahmana attached to the Sama- 
veda. It has four chapters divided into Anuvar 
kas subdivided into Khapdas. The tenth Anu- 
vaka of the fourth chapter is the Talavak&ra 
Upanishad. Many mantras are well explained 
in this work. 
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There is probably do Aranyaka attached to 
the Atharvaveda, though there are many 
Upanishads of this Veda; since these are earlier 
in date than the Gopatha Brahmana, it may be 
taken that these Upanishads separately existed 
and are not parts of any Aranyakas. 

Finally, with regard to the ago of the Aranya- 
kas, it may be stated that the several Aranas 
or chapters were compiled at difterent times. 
Some of them are obviously later than the 
Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads 
from which they copy copiously statements and 
even sentiments. 

The Upanishads which T. A. and A. A. con- 
tain are also earlier than their other chapters. 
A few, however, are in the strain of Brahmanas 
and are, therefore, very old. We think that the 
age of the Aranyaka chapters may be taken to 
be from 2500 to 1500 B. C. and it may even be 
believed that the several Aranas or Brahmanas, 
as they must have been called, were put toge- 
ther even later than Panini, who does not know 
of any Vedic treatise called Aranyaka. We will 
indicate the probable dates of individual chapters 
or Aranas in the following note in which we also 
give their contents in more detail. 



Note I The Name Aranyaka 

This word arose, as stated already, after Panini and 
before Vararu^n. The sevaral chapters of the Taittiriya 
and Aitarej^a Aranyakas are always looked upon as se- 
parate, their beginnings being recited separately on the 
Sravani day. Thej^ thus seem to have beeii originally 
treated as separate appendices. They are culled Aranas 
by the Vaidikas of both the Vedas. This word is explained 
by^Vasudeva S astri Abhyankar of Poona us a short form 
of Aranyaka which, however, seems to be doubtful. Arana 
may mean a philosophical treatise from Ri to go and 
thence to know. Although this word Arana is not used in 
Vedic literature like Brahmana, we have the line 

in T. A. I 12, which mdi cates that Arana may 
mean a philoieoplr'cal work. Aranyaka thus might be 
explained as a collection of Aranas, though not by any 
sutra of Panini, the word plainly coming into use after 
him. The ostensible derivation given by Vararuchi and 
Sayana is not wholly borne out by the contents of the 
Sranyakas. In T. A. I 32, no doubt, we have the dictum 
But this is a special provision for this chapter, 
not for all. In II 12, the provision is made that S aucha 
Snheya prescribes that Svadhj aya should be ncited in 
the village and not outside ?! 

In the third chapter Chitti, we have 
the Purusha-sukta and there is no provision and there 
can be no provision that the sukta should be learnt or 
recited in a forest. But the idea that the Sranyakas 
should be learnt or recited in a forest, though recent, is 
now strongly rcoted and it maj" be stated that Vaidika 
Brahmins at present learn the Sranyakas in a temple 
and rarely recite it in Vedic recitations. 



Note 2 Further particulars about the 
Aranyakas 

(l) Taittiriya Aranyaka 

1. The first chapter or Arana called Bhadra contains 
the following ^loka in Anuvaka 2 l 

I I Smriti, Aiti- 

hya and Anumana are words which indicate a late date 
for this book. There is here a highly philosophical descrip- 
tion of Kala in which the following line ^ 

(15) is strange and almost inexplicable. S^ataghnis 
could not have been known presumably before the Greek 
invasion under Alexander. The eight names of the sun 
given in I 7 are new, viz. ejw’T, ?fl3T, qzi, qa>I, 

#rfT, with the e^hth (this sun alone resides 
on Maha-Meru). ‘The Acharyas believe the seven Suryas 
to be the seven Pranas in the head. and 

^Srf^have seen the seven Suns but not the eighth, being 
unable to go to Mahameru.’ is another 

explanation. It does not appear whence the Riks quoted 
here are taken ; but is clearly from the 

Eigveda. Vai^ampayana holds (q^RTr^fcciT^iCr JrRr|4i«ni) 
that there were thousands of Suryas ; ‘but Rishis believe 
they are eight above the one we see’. 

Philosophical questions are asked, one of which is 
“By whom are the worlds held” . The answer is “Vi- 
shnu holds them according to Vatsa Rishi” 

fRf “By what power and how The 

answer is In I 9 eight names of 

Agni are given (sffJrsT Sficl^tST &c) and these are said to 
he the eight Vasus on earth. Eleven forms of lightning 
are then mentioned and he who knows them does 
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nob die by the same. But Parasarya Vyasa desired death 
by lightning I 9). Then eleven Gan- 

dharva names are given which are also in reality names 
of Agni. And there are Devas, Mahadevas, Rasmis and 
Garagiras (?). The Aranyaka Scharyas are now full of 
the Brahman theory and reduce all deities to it. 

^ I (I 4) reminds one of 

the Upanishad cT^t t ^s;::5Trq^^and of the 

Bhagavadgita line ^T{ gg W si^rr: I The 

well-known Gayatri etc. is found here and is 

imitated in the next verse I gt 

Similarly ^TTIT K, 

reminds one of the Chhandogya sentence JTOcf ^rl^or ^ 

of ^qff^qr^ &c. m 

is the precursor of the Bhagvadgita verse &c 

(I 12) reminds one of the Puranic stories 
concerned, 3T^qR?rrf^K’r I (I 13) is pro- 
bably the origin of the later 3i^g5ir JT^ blessing instead of 

the Rigvedic s^g^rr. 3?^ ^rf^: i 

^ I I I. Instead of twelve 

eons, Aditi has now eight. 

Four Narakas or hells are spoken of as in south- 
east, in south-west, f^T^r in north-east and 

in north-west. We do not hear of these in later times. 

^ srqf pq ^ &c (I 22 ) and 3?rqr qr ?qjTT- 

^ qsrrqf^fqs: g^qs^cq^ &c (I 23) remind 

one of Upanishads and Purauas. 
is the precursor of the legend of Kurmavatara of the 
Purauas. qr l^gqT q^rq^ I cTT^sgu ^fl% 28) 

is not the story of the Brahmanas which look upon 
Asuras and Devas as cousins, but of the Purauas. The 
Vratas or vows expounded in I 26 are those given in the 
Orihya Sutras and Smritis; q^ 5r qr=g 
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?r I ?T =^rr^- 

i ^ i i 

\ W^*. l Bharata is applied 

here to the Ritviks ; but it means really, as explained 
already, all Aryan inhabitants of the Bharata land. 
‘STS’W’ ?fsrs:[U is a highly poetic and meta- 

2)horic description of the human body, the epithet 
being particularly suggestive of the story of Rama. 

Late marriages seem to be general, as unmarried 
pregnant girls are looked upon as sinful ; JiTfOj 
5TrR^5 ^ ^ ^ proscrib *s even bast ird girls, though 

married (I 27). See also (ditto). 

In I 31 the city of Kubera is described as follows 
^ %iTR ^ flflfJlIi I HcIglSiRJlH'ffl ^51^ ci^r II 

which Sayaiia explains as a city on each of the great 
mountains Sudarsana, Krauncha and Mainaga (Mainaka 
in Puranas) with one hundred gates, castles and big streets. 

W: «F^Scf (I, 31) mentions as mean- 
ing a ritual provision and after this is actually given the 
ritual in which oblations are to be offered to Kubera. 

The book ends with special Niyamas to be observed, 
such as bathing thrice, fasting two days, eating food ob- 
tained by begging and giving oblations specially to be 
offered. This is the precursor of the Prayaschittas pre- 
tscribed in Smritis. 

2, In Arana II called ‘Saha vai* we may note the very 
first sentenca ?r? ^ =^rg^r«lf ^ I Here, 

as in the Brahmanas, Devas and Asuras are i)ut together 
and the Asuras perform a sacrifice. They are thus dis- 
tinct from Rakshasas who never sacrificed, and 
who, on the contrary, obstructed them. Subsequently 
Astirua and E&kshasas were closetted together. 

The R&kshasas were also opposed to Sun-worship. 
112, 2 has irngr ... 

% fninr- 
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^rfinTft%5Trf5flrur ?JTPP?rt% i • This is the same story as in- 
the Puranas ; nay we further have here that this water 
thrown up throws the R&kshasas into 

II 2 also prescribes meditation of the sun at the 
morning and evening Sandhya, because the sun is Bra- 
hman itself. 

In II 3, mantras are prescribed for Kushmaiida 
Homa which nre plainly Rigvedic, the first 

using even o5 whicii is foreign to the Yajurveda. 
These mantras must be traced In II 4 debts of gam- 
bling are treated as so im|)erative that their non-payment 
takes the defaulter boumi to the Yamaloka. Two Ap- 
saras, Ugrampa^ya and Eashtrabhrit, are prayed for pay- 
ing them off ! qqiTiq: qf^5T?q: (II 5) 

makes the fire Rishi, Puiohita and Panchajanya which is 
explained by Sayana as n eaning born among five peoples 
). In II 7, Kushmaiida Homa is pre- 
scribed for expiation of sins like Bhrunahatya &c. and 
the story is related that Vatarasana Rishis, described here 
as S'ramana, which Sayana explains as meaning Tapasin, 
once entered Kushmandas (gourds) and so on. In II 9 
Brahma yajna or Svadhyaya is praised. 

It is to be noted that for Svadhyaya all the four 
Vedas are prescribed, viz. Rik(Uke milk oblation), YajuR 
(like ghee), SSman (like Soma), Atharvtogirasah (like 
honey) as also Brahmaiias, Itihasa, Purana, Kalpa, Nfira- 
^arhsa and Gatha (like flesh oblations). Atharvaveda seems 
to have been already compiled and to have attained 
the highest position as its recitation is compared to honey 
oblations. Kalpas too seem to have been formulated, a 
word not occurring in Chhandogya in this connection. 
It seems that this Arana is later than even Kalpas and 
may be placed in the beginning of the Sutra period. II Id 
mentions the five Tajfias (to gods, manes, Bhutas, men^ 
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and the Vedas) in the form of Agnihotra, Shr&ddha^ 
Bali, feeding of Atithis and Svadhyaya recitation. 
The whole ceremony of Svadhyaya is described hero 
and it is first stated that the reciter should go out of the 
village to a place whence the village huts are not seen, 
either east, north, or north-east. But in II 12 we have the 
opinion of S aucha Shneya that Svadhyaya may be recit- 
ed in the village either during day or night, but in mind ; 
nay it is further added that it may be recited loudly 
and while standing, lying, walking or sitting; at noon 
it should be recited loudly. In II 17, Svadhyaya recita- 
tion in a forest is prescribed as a penance for sacrificing 
for a prohibited person. (II 18) is interesting; 

a thing thrice done or said is believed in by the gods. 
Lastly (I 20) shows that 

the centre of religion had shifted from the Sarasvati re- 
gion into Antarvedi. This is probably the region where 
this Arana was composed. 

8. In the third Arana ‘Chitti’, are given the mantras 
for Chaturhotra sacrifice described in the Taittiriya Bra- 
hmana III 12. The whole sacrifice is symbolical, begin- 
ning with Chitti or the mind which is to be the Sruk 
or sacrificial ladle. The mantras are mostly new, though 
some may be traced to the Rigveda such as 
«Tn?2Tr. “Dakshina, Uttana Angirasa may take thee” 
shows that Dakshina had come to be ridiculed 

III 10). However some strange Dakshinas 
for diftirent gods at this sacrifice are prescribed, such as 
a slave for Prajapati and an elephant for the Himalayas. 
Naturally the philosophical Purusha-sukta is given here- 
in as III 12. One important change in it deserves to 
be noticed. Before the last verse W &<5 added 
three more verses, viz. ^ 

(this line appears in the White Samhita), 

ll and m\ 
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51^: ar%F^ I 6^^ fer^TfcT VT^/^I JIF^I: 7'«ir 

^Fiq’Pi II The last line is plainly borrowed from 
Kena Upanishad and it shows that this verse is a new 
one and that this Arana may be later than Kena. The 
White Sarhhita line instead of the last is 
'T'«Fr 

4. Commenting on the fourth Arana ( 531 ^) Sajmua 
observes “In the third Arana Brahmagni and Biahma- 
medha are described; now in the fourth Pravargya mantras 
are given and their explanation is given in the fifth.” The 
mantras are generally new ones and alliterations and 
derivatives from the same verb are very often us d, e, g. 
5wr 3Ti% fiirr iJirr siRt. ?^[. and 

are names of cows (IV 8). There are Abhichara 
mantras in 10 (i. e. ^^1 nr^f ?rf^’l[i%). Some vows are 
interesting such asH^^H^HW I ^ i 

In 19 the names of the five years of a cycle are given 
viz. qFfFiR, %?:m, and In 20 the dark 

fortnight is said to be gftq. In 24 and 2.5 are given the 
names of Maruts in the which strike one to be as 
fanciful as the names of Muhurtas given in T. B. III. 
Mantras against evil-doers and bad omens are given, as 
for discovering atbief (i' 6 ), against wolves killing calves, 
against 5 I 3 J (a she-crow,) against evil spirits who 

have seized a person (35) or against worms (36). Ma- 
gic sacrifice with the enemies’ blood is also given as also 
curses against them as ?qi stHW (37) or rafirsn^ (?) 
to be used in their cowpens to kill their cows. It is 
strange that such Abhichara mantras are found in this 
Arana, philosophical as it is. 



(II) Aitarcya Aranyaka 

The first Araiiyaka speaks of Atman as Ekavi- 
m4a (twenty- first) an idea of the Acharyas leading up 
to that of the Stokyas who called it the twenty-fifth. 
Brahma is said to be Vasukra (?) (2) Bharadvaja is 

said to be the most learned Vedic scholar and very 
long lived. &c. (3) 

(II) is not well understood. But 
probably stands for and refers to Cheras 

of the south. We know that the Aitareya Brahmaiia 
itself speaks of Andhras and indicates Aryan advance 
into that country. The Aitareya Arauyaka, no wonder, 
speaks of the Cheras of further south ; but this mention 
indicates a still later date, (4) In III 2 we have an 
explanation of the names &c. as applied 

to the Rishis of the Rigveda. 

1 Madhyama is also similarly explained as alsa 
Pragatha (5inTT^=5Rr^). We know that the classifica* 
tian of Rigvedic Rishis ^ 5iTfT«n:, 

and rr^r^’^r; is given by Asvalayana Grihyasutra. The 
division is older than this Sutra, as the names have 

already begun to be fancifully explained in this 

Srauyaka (III). (6) In III 4 we have Jr[<'r 3^ST: which 
is plainly copied from Upanishads. (6) is 

explained as 86000, Brihati consisting of 36 letters. 
(7) The classification of sacrifices is already made, w 
^ ?Rr: =^i3#R?rrf^ qi: || 

These are detailed in the Sutras. The first three appear 
to be food sacrifices. Where verses are quoted by the 
phrase they are not Vedie verses but ere new 

ones- though older than the Srauyaka. 



X UPANISHADS 

We now come to the noblest portion of Vedic 
literature, indeed of the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, viz., the Upanishads, sublimest from 
the philosophical as well as literary points of 
view. The Acharyas who developed the Brah- 
mana literature probably got tired of Vedic sacri- 
fices which involved tedious ritual as also the 
tjruel slaughter of larger animals like cows, bulls 
and horses. And they seriously fell to consider 
whether the highest destiny of man could not 
be realised without these horrid sacrifices. The 
■seeds of such thoughts had already been sown 
in the days of Rigveda hymns some of which 
strike us, even now, as embodying the highest 
philosophical speculations to which man can 
rise and evidencing the most serious attempts 
of man to solve the never-to be-solved mystery 
of man, nature and God. And the wonder is 
that these abstruse speculations of the older 
Upanishads are put forth in such convincing 
form and language, that it may be said, without 
the fear of contradiction that they are the most 
precious possession of posterity, surpassing, as 
they do, even the dialogues of Plato in elo- 
quence and subtility of thought. Their language 
is both simple and eloquent and their style 
though still that of the Brahmanas is yet with- 
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out their iedioua repetitions or puerile quibbles. 
Indeed it shows how at that ancient date the 
Sanskrit language could be used in prose with all 
the artifices of oratory used by Demosthenes or 
Macaulay. Some passages of the Chhandogya 
and the Brihadaranya are master-pieces of elo- 
quent Sanskrit prose and deserve to be learnt by 
heart by Sanskrit students. Interesting stories 
and dialogues, real or conceived, are fgiven in 
illustration of high principles which are as charm- 
ing and convincing as the parables in the Bible. 

The philosophy of these older Upanishads is 
also the highest to which philosophers of the 
world, ancient or modern, have yet reached. 
These Upanishadic thinkers rose from the wor- 
ship of nature and of numerous gods presiding 
over its manifestations, to the idea of one God 
different from man and nature and then to God 
no other than man and nature. They rose from 
personal God to Impersonal God, who is both 
the maker and the made, the mason and the 
material, an idea to which man is slowly coming 
round in these days of phenomenal advance in 
physical sciences. These thinkers gave the 
name of Brahman to this highest entity because 
it overspreads the whole creation, pervading and 
also controlling it. They also called it Atman 
or Soul Supreme, because it is conscious and the 
human soul is itself the Soul Supreme, us also the 
fine essense which oonstitutes this world ( ?? 
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ci?f»n%-ef.). Along with this idea^ 
they also rose beyond the idea of heaven, first 
conceived by them along with all peoples as con- 
taining all the blessings of this world made ever- 
lasting, to a still higher conception of final beati- 
tude in which the individual soul merges into 
the Universal and enjoys Ananda or joy, differ- 
ent from the joys of this mundane world (which 
are merely an iota of it (arRa[?iT JTr^r5<T3ft^ &c). 
The older Upanishads, therefore, form, as said 
before, unquestionably the noblest portion of 
Sanskrit literature, both as literary and as philoso- 
phical productions and have been praised as such 
by all Sanskrit scholars, eastern as well as western. 
No praise can be higher than that bestowed on 
them by the German philosopher Schopenhauer 
who said “Oh Upanishads, you will be the solace 
of my life and the solace of my death.” 

We are not concerned here withithe elucidation 
of this philosophy of the Upanishads, the theory 
of Brahman, that subtle principle by which the 
Vedic Rishis and Acharyas sought to explain 
the phenomenon of this Universe, conceived as 
one and not manifold, as conscious and not un- 
conscious. This philosophy has been studied by 
thinkers of India from the most ancient times- 
down to the modern, from Badarayana of Ist 
century b. c., the author of the Brahmasutras, 
down to Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and V^la- 
bha of the 15th century a. ». as also by western 
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scholars of modern days. But these Upanishada 
have historically been studied only in modern 
times, in the West by scholars like Deussen and 
others and quite recently in India by Belvalkar 
and Hanade. And they have propounded their 
views on the history of this philosophy and 
of this literature in their valuable works - views 
from which we widely differ, especially in respect 
of chronology, inasmuch as these scholars assign 
a much later date to the Kigveda itself than 
we assign. In the following pages, we will put 
forth our views, noticing where necessary the 
conflicting views of scholars, western and eastern. 

The total number of Upanishads, according to 
the orthodox view, is 108, as mentioned in an 
Upanishad itself, viz. the Muktikopanishad. And 
these are assigned to difierent Vedas, as Upani- 
shads are usually conceived to form part of some 
Vedic Aranyaka. This enumeration of Upani' 
shads made by the Muktikopanishad (which we 
give in a note) may be taken to be later than San- 
kara and earlier than Akbar for whom a special 
Upanishad called Allopanishad was composed., 
I!pie Muktikopanishad, however, says “The 
Mahdukya Upanishad is the highest among the 
108 and would alone suflSce for salvation. If not^ 
ten Upanishads would suffice". This pre-eminence 
of the Mahdukya may be ascribed to the fact that 
GaudapSda, the teacher of Sankara, has comment- 
ed upon it in his Karikas. It may, however, be 
11 
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taken that from ancient times ten Upanishads have 
been looked upon as old and leading, as these ten 
only have been commented upon by Sankara and 
others. These ten are usually given in the follow- 
ing order, 1 Isa, 2 Kena, 3 Katha, 4 Pra^na, 5 
Mundaka, 6 Mandukya, 7 Taittiriya, 8 Aitareya, 
9 Chhandogya and 10 Brihadaranyaka 
^55 I IK ^11 

i qqr n e ), The 

Muktikopanishad goes on to say “If ten do not 
suffice, study thirty-two, if not even these, then 
study 108'’; and then it enumerates these 108. 
Most of the latter are, however, not real Upani- 
shads, devoted to the teaching of the philosophy 
of Brahman, but are sectarian and even Tantric, 
like the Dattatreyopanishad or the Rudraksho- 
panishad. On reading these latter, one is forced 
to say that their authors have abused the high 
name of Upanishad and have wrongly used the sa- 
cred authority of that Vedic word to preach their 
worthless doctrines. Winternitz calls them non- 
Vedic properly ; we would even call them Puranic 
or Tantric. Three of these, however, are really 
old ones, viz. Kaushitaki, Svetasvatara and Mai— 
trayanlya. Belvalkar and Ranade have, in their 
history of Indian Philosophy Vol II, treated 
these thirteen Upanishads only as the older ones 
and have discussed how, from the philosophy- of 
Brahman developed in these thirteen, they can 
■be chronologically arranged. Deussen also, as 
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~well as other European scholars, look upon thes« 
thirteen only as the older Upanishads. In this 
view we entirely agree and we shall, in the fol- 
lowing pages, speak only of these Upanishads. 
One or two others may be noted in passing, such 
as the Earayana and Kaivalya; but as these 
thirteen onl}^ fall within the Sruti period, accor- 
ding to our view and even according to that of 
Belvalkar and Ranade, though their limits of 
this period are different, it is but proper that we 
should speak, in this section, of these thirteen 
Upanishads only. 

These unique Upanishads 'in which “for the 
first time in the history of human thought we 
find the Absolute grasped and proclaimed” (Macd. 
p. 220) and “which may very well bear compa- 
rison with Plato’s dialogues’’ (Winternitz p. 247) 
are, as said before, ten according to orthodox opi- 
nion and thirteen according to most European and 
Indian scholars. Winternitz adds a fourteenth, 
viz. the Narayana which is, however, later and 
not so grand either. The ten have been enume- 
rated in the verse quoted above of the Muktiko- 
panishad. The three other Upanishads which 
modern scholars place along with these are Svet^ 
^vatara, Kaushitaki and Maitrayanlya. The first 
two are referred to, along with the ten by San- 
kara in his Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutra; but 
he has not commented upon them. The Vedauta^ 
Astras themselves, according to the Bha^ya^ 
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karas, refer to eight distinctly. “The texts re*- 
ferred to by the several groups of commentatore 
•down to 1300 A. D. are the Chhandogya and other 
8, with Svata^vatara, Kaushitaki, Maitri and 
Mandukya as a second set and the recently dis* 
covered Bashkala, Chhagaleya, Arsheya and 
^aunaka, as perhaps forming a third set" 
(Belvalkar p 80.) We shall not speak about these 
last in this chapter, but shall confine our remark* 
to the thirteen generally accepted to be the 
older TJpanishads, already enumerated. 

These thirteen Upanishads form part of the 
Aranyakas or Sarhhitas of the diflferent Vedae 
and they are actually found in them. Thus Iila is 
the last chapter of the White Yajurveda Saih- 
hita ; Kena is a part of the Talavakara Brah- 
mana of the Samaveda ; Katha belongs to the 
Kathaka Sakha of the Black Yajurveda and is 
part of its Samhita. Prasna, Munda and Man- 
dukya are ascribed to the Atharvaveda which- 
has, however, no Aranyaka ; and as these Upani- 
shads do not form part of its Sarhhita and of 
Gopatha, they may be supposed to belong to some 
lost Brahmana of that Veda. The Taittiriya 
Upanishad belongs to the Tittiri Sakha of the 
Black Yajurveda and is actually found in its 
Aranyaka. The Aitareya belongs to the Bigveda 
and is contained in the Aitareya Aranyaka. The 
Chhandogya belongs to the Samaveda and is said 
■;4o bo given in the Chhandogya Brahmana not 
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"txow extant. Lastly, the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
ehad belongs to the White Yajurveda and is con- 
tained in its ^atapatha Brahmana. That Vedn 
Laving no separate Aranyaka, this Upanishad 
itself is called an Aranyaka. Of the remaining 
three, Sveta^vatara and MaitrT belong to the 
Black Yajurveda and are given in these Sakhi. 
-Brahmanas, while the Kaushitaki belongs to the 
Bigveda and is contained in the Sankhayana 
Aranyaka. 

How to arrange these Upanishads chronologi- 
cally is a diflScult problem indeed. European and 
Indian scholars have carefully studied them his- 
torically and even by parts with this object and 
have formulated their views as to the priority or 
posteriority of these parts relatively. Deussen 
has arranged them into four groups as follows:— 

1 Ancient prose Upanishads 1 Brihadaranyaka, 

2 Chhandogya, 3 Taittiriya, 4 Aitareya, 5 Kau- 
fihitakl, 6 Kena or Talavakara. II Early Metrical 
Upanishads:- 7 Kathaka or Katha, 8 I^a or 
■Isavasya, 9 ^veta^vatara, 10 Mahanarayana. 
HI Later prose Up.ani8had8. 11 Pra^na, 12 
Maitrayanlya, 13 Mandiikya. IV Atharvana 
Upanishads and minor Upanishads like Sarhnyasa, 
Yoga, ^aiva, Vaishnava, Sakalya and others. 
This classification as quoted by Belvalkar and 
Banade (p 89, Vol II) seems to be somewhat in- 
accurate, as it omits to mention Mundaka and in- 
■©orrectly (in its place probably) mentions Maha- 
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narayana which is obviously a later Upanishadf^. 
Wicternitz takes the six Upanishads, Aitareya^.. 
Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya, Taittiriya, Kaushl- 
taki and Kena as “representing the earliest stage 
of development’’ in Upanishadic thought (p 236). 
In the next stage he puts the four metrical 
Upanishads, viz. Katha, Svetasvatara, Mahanara- 
yana and Isa and the two, half in prose and half in 
verse, Pra.sna and Mundaka, “in which we find in- 
terwoven Sahkhya and Yoga doctrines”. And 
in the third and last stage he puts Mandukya and 
Maitrayaniya. This classification is also not correct. 
The prose Mandukya can not be put in the 
last stage, included as it is by orthodox opinion 
in the oldest ten. Nor can Mahanarayana be 
placed in the second set as we shall show in detail 
Jater on. Winternitz, however, finally observes 
that “we must leave it to future scholars to 
decide to what degree the various philosophical 
doctrines mingled and how far such mingling 
was consequent upon retouched versions of the 
texts” (p 238). It must be admitted that the 
question of the priority or posteriority of these 
Upanishads has become a complicated one, owing 
to the certainty that these texts have more than, 
once been retouched. 

Macdonell also divides the Upanishads chrono- 
logically into four groups. The oldest group- 
consists of Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya, Taitti- 
I5ya, Aitareya, Kaushitaki “in prose still of th*^ 
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Brahmana style". Kena comes next as a link partly 
in prose and partly in verse, while decidedly 
later are Kathaka, I^a, Sveta^vatara, Mnndaka 
and Mahanarayana. “These are more attractive 
from the literary point of view.’’ This grouping 
is generally correct ; but the last view is certainly 
not ; for the case is exactly the reverse, these 
five Upanishads, viz. Katha, Isa, Svetasvatara, 
Mundaka and Mahanarayana cannot stand com- 
parison, in literary excellence even, with the Bri- 
hadaranyaka and the Chhilndogya, as Macdonell 
himself admits further on where he says that 
“their language often rises to the level of elo- 
quence’’ and that ‘there is a peculiar charm in their 
liveliness, enthusiasm and freedom from pedantry" 
(p 226). This mistaken view apart, one may 
agree with Macdonell in looking upon Brihada- 
ranyaka, Chhandogya, Taittiriya, and Aitareya 
(Ka, however, being taken to be also one of 
them) as the oldest Upanishads, Kena and others 
as following them, Svetasvatara, Kaushitaki and 
Maitrayaniya as coming last. 

In grouping the Upanishads or their parts 
Belvalkar and Eanade first give the criteria for 
deciding the priority or posteriority of Upa- 
nishads or their parts (Vol. II p. 88) as follows:- 
1. The name, the newer ones being named 
after the initial word ; 2. The style, language 
and form ; 3. The similes, symbols and illustra- 
tions used, the older texts being tinged witK 
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ritualism and giving fancy etymologies ; 4. 

Priority of sacrificial gods like Indra ; 5. Prose 

according to Deussen ; 6. According to Olden- 
berg the influence of Brahmanic ideas of sacri- 
fice, magic, or vratas and a phalasruti with the 
words ; 7 . Specific mention of rivers, moun- 
tains, countries, peoples etc. ; 8. Interquotation 

or analogies of words; and 9. Ideological develop- 
ment. But these in our view are mere indica- 
tions which individually will be of no avail. For 
a subsequent author may write in prose - prose 
imitating the Brahmana style and giving fancy 
etymologies and even phala^rutis. He again 
may simply take up an old idea and dilate upon 
that only. Interquotations again may be from a 
common source, as several teachers developed 
this philosoply such as Sandilya &c. who have 
left no works of their own. It must be noted 
here that no Upanishad quotes from another by 
name. And there is not one teacher and one 
sacred work as in Christianity or Mahomedanism. 
It is, moreover, a question whether prose comes 
first or verse. It is, therefore, diflScult • to rely 
upon any of these indications for determining 
priority and a general view must be taken upon 
all these indications, other arguments being 
also given their due weight. We will take 
the instance of Havasya which by its metrical 
form is looked upon as belonging to the second 
aet. Now this Upanishad forms a part of the 
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White Yajurveda Samhita which itself is wholly 
in verse, which indeed was formulated by Yajfia- 
Talkya with the avowed object of separating the 
metrical Mantras from the prose Brahmanas. 
This Upanishad which forms the last chapter 
of this Saihhita is no doubt called Khila and 
cannot, therefore, be looked upon as forming 
part of the original Sariihita formulated by 
Yajnavalkya. But it must be treated as contem- 
porary with the Brihadara^yaka, which also is 
the last chapter of the Satapatha Brahmana and 
is also its Khila. Nay, it may be treated as even 
earlier, as it still sticks to sacrifice 

and does not preach abandonment 
of the world preached by the Brihadaranyaka 
( ). These 

arguments themselves, it may be admitted, are 
not conclusive as a subsequent author may revert 
to verse and to the older doctrine of ‘Karman 
without the desire of obtaining heaven.’ It, how- 
ever, seems probable that I^avasya is one of the 
oldest Upanishads as it forms part of the White 
Saihhita. Belvalkar and Ranade also look upon 
it as one of the oldest Upanishads “ as its 
metrical form was inevitable being a part of the 
White Saihhita and as its theme is a compromise 
between the old path of sacrifice and the new 
path of renunciation and as it heads the Muktiks. 
canon (p. 91, Vol II). The Maitrayaniya may 
similarly be placed in the third group and not 
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in the second, as it actually quotes from otheir 
Upanishads by using the words qw UTf. It does- 
not mention any Upanishad by name by stating 
who says it ; but other and many indications 
show its lateness as we will point out when 
describing each Upanishad separately. 

The task of arranging the Upanishads in 
chronological groups is thus very difficult. It is,, 
however, attempted by Belvalkar and Ranade 
who, as recommended by Winternitz, have studi- 
ed them philosophically and by parts and have 
compared them carefully with one another. It is 
well marked by most scholars that the several- 
parts of these Upanishads mostly belong to 
different aqthors and were composed at different 
times ; and these two scholars have carefully gone 
through these several parts and the development 
of their thought. And the result of this study 
has been exhibited in a table given at page 135, 
Vol. II, which shows four chronological groups 
with minor columns distinguishing the early from 
the late ones. This table, however, we are forced 
to say, is bewildering and does not give a clear 
idea on the subject. 

In our view, two definite grounds may fairly 
enable us to group the Upanishads, as they am 
today, chronologically. The first is the mention 
of Vishnu or Siva as the highest god, nay, as 
Brahman itself We know that the oldest Upani- 
fhadic philosophers rose above the idea of indi>- 
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vidual gods and left behind the Vedic deities, 
Indra, Vishnu, Siva and Aditya. They taught thn 
impersonal Brahman, pervading, constituting and 
moving or restraining the whole universe. Later- 
thinkers, however, reverted to one highest 
god, some first to Vishnu and others to 
Siva. We have already noticed in this behalf 
the very first sentence in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana atffilf qw:. But Vishnu was not 

still taken up by the old Upanishadic thinkers as 
Brahman itself. The two Upanishads which 
are thus entirely free from sectarian bias and 
are solely devoted to the exposition of Atman or 
Brahman are Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka;. 
next to them come Isa, Taittiriya, Aitareya and 
then Prasna, Mundaka and Mandukya. Then 
comes Katha which mentions qt4q^^ i for the 

first time. The Black Yajurveda followers were, 
however, not satisfied with Vishnu, as their favou- 
rite deity was Rudra and the Rndradhyaya was 
the most popular section of their Sarhhitas. They 
raised Mahesvara, therefore, to the highest posi- 
tion in the Svetasvatara. Subsequently came the 
idea of three highest gods, the triad of the 
Puranas, Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahe^a and the 
MaitrSyaniya Upanishad, the latest of the thir- 
teen, takes up this idea. 

The other indication is the mention of the 
Sahkhya doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti, and 
more still, of the three gu^as, Sattva, Rajas and 
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Tamas. We do not lake, along with this, the Yoga 
philosophy ; for this philosophy as such is very 
modern. But the chief plank of it, concentration 
of the mind, is very ancient, indeed is to be 
found in the oldest Upanishads (shot m sft 

If we apply this test, we come 
to the same arrangment, viz. Chhandogya, Briha- 
daranyaka, Isa, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Prasna, 
Mundaka and Mandukya. Katha first mentions 
gunas and thus follows, a, long with Kena. The 
Maitrayanlya is the latest as it mentions the 
Prakriti doctrine and the guna doctrine in detail. 
Svetasvatara comes a little before it ; for it 
mentions Pradhana Jiieya and Jha {^?T, 

iS) of the Bhagavadgita as also Kapila 
and Saiikhya (cI?5ER"r 

themselves. And it may also be noted that this 
Upanishad in the end recommends gurubhakti 
'RT w rf«tr 5^) and we are sure that 
it is one of the three latest Upanishads. Kaushi- 
taki also cannot be placed in the early set of 
ten as it copies verbatim many sections from 
the older Upanishads with additions such as 
of the Sahkhya. We shall describe this 
Upanishad in fuller detail in our note, along 
with others. 

Having thus far given our idea of the relative 
priority of the thirteen Upanishads, we proceed 
to discuss their age ; and on this point we differ 
most emphatically from the views of European 
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scholars and of Belvalkar and Ranade, who, 
perhaps without questioning, follow them. All are' 
agreed that these older Upanishads are pre- 
Buddhistic as they show no trace of Buddhistic 
doctrines and hence their lowest limit is 600 b.c. 
As they must be placed after the compilation of 
the Rigveda, the earliest date of which according 
to European scholars is 1200 b.c., Belvalkar and 
Ranade accept it and take the Upanishadic period 
to lie between 1.200 and 600 b. c.” (Vol I, p. 13). 
It is strange that these scholars, with all their 
careful scrutiny of the Upanishads, fail to notice 
the astronomical statement in the Maitrayaniya 
Upanishad, pointed out by B. G. Tilak, which 
indubitably establishes for it a date as early 
as 1900 B. 0 . This Upanishad, as we shall point 
out in our note, consists of three parts, first old, 
second later and third latest ; and this statement 
occurs in the second part, making it certain 
that the first part is as old as 2000 b. c. The 
statement mentions that Uttarayana takes place 
in the middle of Sravishtha, which, compared with 
the modern position of Uttarayana in Purva- 
shSdhS,, can be made the basis of calculation, at 
shown in our note. If then the latest Upanishad. 
viz. Maitrayaniya, is as old as 2000 b.c,, the Upa 
nishadic age must be placed between 2500 and 
2000 B.,c., a conclusion fortified by the date which 
we have assigned to the compilation of the Rig- 
veda, viz. 3100. B.a There are indications in the 
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■Chliandogya and Brihadaranyaka XJpanishads 
themselves which take these oldest XJpanishads 
to about 2500 b. c. The first mentions Kpshna 
Devakiputra as a pupil of Ghora who taught him a 
special XJpanishadic tenet. Clearer than this is the 
proof afforded by the Brihadaranyaka which in a 
disputation of philosophers with Yajnavalkya re- 
fers to Parlkshitas, viz. Janamejaya and his three 
brothers. “ Where have the Parlkshitas gone I" 
asks a philosopher and Yajfiavalkya replies “To the 
place where Asvamedha sacrificers go” and then 
goes on to describe that place. This question is 
very interesting and even European scholars admit 
that it ‘suggests the inference that the sons of 
Parikshit had recently -come to a bad end.’ 
We shall have to discuss the bearing of this 
Tiuestion in another volume when dealing with 
the Mahabbarata. But we may state that 
the Satapatha itself gives the story of the 
four sons of Parikshit having celebrated four 
A^vamedhas in expiation of sin. This question, 
therefore, shows that the story of f heir per- 
forming four A^vamedhas was fresh in people’s 
memory and if the date of the Mahabharata ^ht 
be taken to be about 3100 b o., the Erhadaran yaka. 
section mentioning Parlkshitas may fairly be 
placed about 2500 b. c. Vyasa who compiled the 
Rigveda includes in the 10th Mandala, the latest 
portion of the Rigveda, a sukta of an uncle pf, 
Rhishma ; and the Satapatha, which in I, 
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Its older part, makes the astronomical state* 
ment about the rising of the KrittikSs, fixing 
its date at about 3000 b. c., refers to the 
compiled Rigveda. We are thus also sure that 
Bhishma and the Pandavas lived about 3100 b. c. 
and that Janamejaya and his brothers must have 
flourished about 3000 B. c. It is, we think, 
impossible to controvert the position which we 
have taken with regard to the age of the older 
Upanishads from astronomical statements ; and 
it is to be regretted that the Indian scholars, 
Belvalkar and Kanade, have taken no note of 
Tilak’s views, much less tried to refute them. Ac- 
cording to our view and Tilak’s, the older Upa- 
nishads were compiled between 2500 and 2000 b.o. 

That the philosoply of these Upanishads is the 
highest and that the treatment of it in these 
“philosophic poems” is most charming is conceded 
by all European scholars. Schopenhauer looked 
upon it as “the fruit of human knowledge and 
wisdom and as containing almost superhuman 
conceptions whose originators could hardly be 
conceived as mere men”. Deussen thought that 
the Upanishads gave “if not the most scientific 
yet the most intimate and immediate light upon 
the last sceret of existence.” It is no wonder 
therefore, that we, Indians, have from most 
ancient times looked upon the Upanishads as 
revelation, as forming part of the revealed Vedai. 
The reverence with which they are treated during 
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these four thousand years is thus justifiable. Even* 
the doubting Winternitz is forced to concede on 
this opinion of Deussen “that these philosophical 
conceptions are unequalled anywhere in the 
world. Though the Upanishads do not contain 
superhuman conceptions, they wrestle so earnest- 
ly with truth ; and the eternally unsatisfied human 
yearning for knowledge has been expressed in 
them so fervently” (p.266). 

There were, however, stronger doubters even in 
India and even in those early days ; doubters who 
denied the entire truth of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and their character as revelation. 
For it may be noted that in opposition to the 
Upanishads arose the Sahkhya philosophy, first 
preached by Kapila, with its doctrine of Prakrit! 
(unconscious but active principle) and Purusha 
(conscious but inert principle) and the three- 
gunas or properties of the former, Sattva (sj)!- 
ritual), Rajas (worldly) and Tamas (debasing). 
The theory of the gunas became very popular and 
was adopted by all philosophers including Upa- 
nishadic; and some later and most latest Upa- 
nishads even based their teaching upon it. There 
are also references in the Sveta^vatara to atheists 
who denied Brahman altogether. (?i«5: 

and ^ i) 

It would be interesting finally to take a 
survey of the social and political condition oT 
the country in the Upanishadic age, i. e.. 
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between 2500 and 2000 b. o. 

The Aryan land stretched from Gandhara on 
the west of the Indus to Videha beyond the 
Sadanira, from Peshawar to Patna in modern 
language. It contained many kingdoms or peoples 
such as Madra and Kekaya, Kuru and Panchala, 
Kosala and Videha, Kausambi and Kasi. 
Gandhara was probably the last Aryan land and 
beyond were tribes given to abduction and dacoity 
even as they are now ; and one is moved with 
wonder when one reads even in the Chhandogya 
the illustration, given to show how one reaches the 
highest Brahman from conception to conception, 
of a man blind-folded and abducted and then 
liberated in a deserted place who making enquiries 
and going from village to village finally reaches 
Gandhara at last. These- troublesome moun- 
tain tribes apart, the Aryan kingdoms in India 
were well-governed. We are proud of the boast 
of Asvapati of Kekaya that there was no thief 
in his kingdom (h k and no adul- 

terer. Thieves and adulterers were most carefully 
watched by Aryan kings whose sole duty in 
those days was really that much and these crimes 
were most ruthlessly punished, the hands of 
thieves, caught red-handed, being cut off or they 
being put to death sfo It also 

appears that in case of doubt, Divya or ordeal 
v»?as resorted to ; but ordinarily eye-witnesses were 
relied upon and he who saw was more believed 
12 
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than he who deposed that he heard 
^f^). The kings took taxes and carried on the 
administration which then related chiefly to the 
tracing out of thieves and the dispensation of 
justice. The country people were p'osperous 
and the kings moved through their dominions 
with pomp, being received eveiywhere with de- 
light by the xillagers the leaders of whom (urn'll) 
called Sutas w'ent forward to receive their kings 
and set op huts of straw and kept food and water 
ready as described by Bana so graphically in 
Harshaeharita. The simile taken in the Brihild- 
aranyaka by Yajhavalkya from this reception in 
connection with the coming of Prana into the 
body is equally graphic, if not more. 

The kings were mostly Kshatriyas; they were 
well-versed in the Vedas and the Upanishadic 
philosophy. And they took very great interest 
in philosophical discussions. In the long-stretch- 
ing Aryan land, Brahmins versed in the phi- 
losophy of Brahman moved about, from Kura- 
Panehida to Kaii-Videha and from the latter to 
Asvapati of Madra, teaching their doctrines and 
holding discussions in the presence of kings and 
rmder their patronage. These travelling teachers 
and professors made the new phlosophy popular 
and enabled its doctrines to be definitely deter- 
mined. Their names are preserved to us in the 
several Upanishadic episodes, though the names 
given in the Varfaias are perhaps imaginary. 
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TTajiiavalkya Vajasaneya and Uddalaka Aruni, 
Ayasya Angirasa and Satyakama Jabala are 
most probably real persons, though Narada and 
Sanatkuniiira, Bhrigu and Varuna, Naehiketas 
and Mrityu are imaginary l)eings. 

As in the days of the Rigveda and the Bra- 
hmanas, the Aryan people were divided into 
four castes only and not more. The Brahmins 
taught the Vedas and jrerfornied the duties of 
priests at sacrifices. T!ie Kshatriyas ruled, but 
studied tbe Vedas aial performed higher sacrifices. 
They occupied socially a higher position than 
the Brahmins s?r?TW4?-(r5qr?a). But the 

Brahmins were higher religiously, as they were 
teachers. It is interesting to read in the 
Chhandogya that Svetaketu Aruneya went to 
Ai^vapati to learn a philosophical doctrine and that 
Oargya Balakl went to Ajatasatru of Kasi and 
they at first declined to teach, observing that it 
was against rules that a Brahmin should learn 
from a Kshatriya. The teachers, however, de- 
manded teaching fees but the only present that 
n, student was expected to make when learning 
was that of a few samidhs (sacrificial fire-sticks). 
It is not mentioned if Vaisyas learnt these 
doctrines. But they must have done so unques- 
tionably, as even Sudras are shown as learning 
them. The story of Jana^ruti, a Sudra king, 
who, being first refused, was eventually aooepted 
as a pupil by a great Vedanta teacher, given in 
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Chhandogya (IV 1), shows that even Sudras 
were taught these doctrines. The Brahmasutra® 
of Badarayana, two thousand years thereafter, 
fruitlessly attempt to explain away this story by 
splitting up the word Sudra and making it mean 
something else ! ! ! 

The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas were, 
however, the foremost castes both in society and 
in the development of philosophy. It is thought 
by some scholars that the Vedanta philosophy 
originated with Kshatriyas alone. It is true that 
some doctrines originated with them and remain- 
ed with them for some time f^?ii sf.). 

But there are other and greater doctrines which 
were taught by Brahmins, notably by Yajna- 
valkya and Uddal&ka Aruni, his teacher; and 
Janaka learnt them from the former. Ajata^atru 
of Ka^i taught a lesson to a Brahmin student, 
explaining how Atman comes into the body 
of man, by showing how a man goes into sound 
sleep and how he awakens from it, — a phenome- 
non not yet well explained by modern science. 
It must, therefore, be said that Brahmin and 
Kshatriya thinkers equally took part in tlie 
evolution of the Brahman theory and equally 
share the credit for it. 

Along with the four Varnas (Suta and Kshattri 
being indicative still of professions aud not mixed 
castes), the theory of four Asramas seems to 
have been established at the end of this Upa- 
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nishadic age. The A^ramas were probably three 
in the beginning, the student’s life, the married 
life and that of the recluse or the man who has 
retired to a forest to lead an austere life. The 
Brahmacharins (students) resided and boarded at 
the house of their guru and in return rendered 
many personal services such as tending his cows. 
In the story of Satyakama Jabala he was asked 
to stay with the cows of the guru and return 
only when they had increased to a thousand. The 
importance of the guru was recognised even for 
Brahmavidya and the Acharya was the final resort 
in it ^cfr, 

&c. - sto). The subjects taught to students 
are enumerated in the Chhandogya (VII, 1) as 
follows: 1 Rigveda 2 Yajurveda 8 Samaveda 4 
Atharvaveda 5 Itihasapurana 6 Veda of Vedas 
(grammar ?) 7 Pitrya 8 Ra^i ( Arithmetic ) 9 
Daiva 10 Vakovakya (logic ?) 11 Bkayana 12 
Devavidya 13 Brahmavidya 14 Bhutavidya 15 
Kshatravidya ( art of war ) 16 NakshatravidyS 
(astronomy) 17 Sarpadevajanavidy a (that relating 
to serpents, Yakshas and Rakshasas). The list 
is interesting and it has already been many times 
referred to. Some of these vidyas are unintel- 
ligible ; but that they are not imaginary cannot, 
in our view, be doubted. The students learnt 
the Vedas and having learnt them constantly 
recited them as a religious act called VedS.nuva- 
chana and he who recited all the Vedas 
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correctly was called Anuchana Students 

sometimes prided themselves on such profi- 
ciency The Upanishadic philosophy 

led, in our view, to the addition of a fourth 
Asrama, viz. Sarhnyasa, a word not found in the 
Rigveda nor also in the Brahmanas. The idea 
of giving up the world and living by begging is 
first given expression to in the Brihadarnyaka 
These begging philosophers were, 
however, few and were probably Brahmins only. 
It is creditable to those times that women were 
allowed to take up the philosopher’s life and there 
were many noted Brahmavadinis like Sulabha 
and Gargi, the latter of whom assailed Yajfiya- 
valkya with a question in the famous Brihada- 
ranyaka disputation before King Janaka. The cult 
of Sarhnyasa was, however, restricted to the 
really retired men and women. It came into abuse 
later when it was taken up by Buddhism and 
made cheap. The Buddhistic monks and nuns were 
a cheap and broad-cast edition of the Vedantic 
Saihnyasins. Men and women of all sorts and ages 
became Buddhist Bhikshus and Bhikshunis. These 
abused the institution so grossly and incurred so 
much contempt that eventually Hindu society, 
on the fall of Buddhism, suppressed Sarhnyasa 
altogether as forbidden in the Kali age. 

The Vedanta philosophy was, however, taught 
to the pupils in Brahmacharya as also to men in 
the Grihastha^rama, though its actual practice 
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lay with ^amiiyasinB. Svetaketu was taught it 
when he had just finished his student life and 
Yajnavalkya was famous as a philosopher when he 
led still a married life. Indeed, the nearest ap- 
proach to Brahmananda mentioned in the Upa- 
nishads was the bliss that the married man enjoy- 
ed But 

apparently the married man had eventually to 
retire to a forest, as Yajnavalkya did, for attain- 
ing the final bliss. It could, however, be at- 
tained, immediately a man had true knowledge ; 
for ignorance caused bondage and naturally true 
knowledge, when attained, led immediately to 
Moksha or deliverance and the man became 
Brahman itself. The first fruit he acquired was 
fearlessness (amt Jntrs^, sifiiu? 

Along with the four Varnas and the three 
A^ramas, supreme importance was attached to 
great social purity. The Chhandogya enu- 
merates the five great sins or Mahapatakas and 
Surapana is among them and was so for all men. 
It is only in America that this abstinence has 
now become an accepted principle, while it had 
been accepted by the Indo- Aryan society four 
thousand years ago. India has maintained this 
principle for Brahmins, to this day. Even some 
Kshatriyas like the ^isodias observe the vow 
rigorously even now. 

The evil of marrying more wives than one 
continued from the !l^igvedic days and even 
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Yajnavalkya had two wives ; but they were re- 
spected and Yajfiavalkya even taught Brahma- 
vidya to his wife Maitreyi 'who spurned wealth 
in favour of it. The Indo- Aryans generally 
burnt their dead bodies; but sometimes the 
bodies were left uncared for in jungles and no 
funeral ceremonies were performed for them, 
especially of those that had entered into forests 
and pursued Brahmavidya. These also went to 
Brahmaloka from whence there is no return, by 
the Devayana path 

&c-sro) The mention of an Atiki 
wife 'Elf arni^i) in the Chhandogya is to be 

noted. The word is explained as a wife married 
when she was very young. Early marriages seem 
thus to have been then derided. 

Among the vices of the Indo-Aryans, that of 
gambling seems to have still continued from Rig- 
vedic times. Thus Chhandogya gives an illustra- 
tion from gambling : ‘'As to the winning Krita 
the other lower figures bow”. Krita meant four 
and the dice had their faces marked with one, 
two, three and four dots, and when the dice thrown 
showed four dots, the thrower won. This method 
of gambling is still current in India. In contrast 
with this vice, the Indo- Aryans were remarkable 
for their truthfulness. The story of Satyakama 
Jabala in the same Chhandogya proves this great 
virtue of the Indian people, a virtue which distin- 
gaished them still till the most recent times, as 
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this virtue is noted by the historians of Alexan- 
der of 330, B. c. by Arab travellers of about 900 
A. D. and by Marco Polo of about 1400 A. n. 

The advance in civilisation is testified to by 
the progress in scientific knowledge. Many metals 
were now known and used. The sentence 

&c. has already bee noticed. The 
physical phenomenon was marked that eastern 
winds brought rain-clouds ( jtiJfrai &c. ) 

This also shows that the Aryan land then was 
the same as mentioned above consisting of the 
modern Panjab, U. P. and Behar where eastern 
winds from the Bay current usher in the rainy 
season. These rains brought fertility and gladness 
(3ivf ^ The different kinds of grain grown 

are enumerated in one place as (rice), 
(yava), f^55 (sesamum). (Masha), (wheat), 
(jungle rice) &c. Rice maintains its first 
place and this shows that the Indo- Aryans still 
inhabited the lands at the base of the Himalayas. 

With regard to religion, it may be said that 
the cult of sacrifice was still supreme and every 
householder kept Agnihotra (jrRif|?l#:-^o). But 
this as well as recitation of the sacred Vedas now 
became directed to the attainment of Brahman 
and not of heaven. Vedic recitation, sacrifices, 
gifts, austerities and fasts were now prescribed foir 
the knowledge of Brahman 

•). But if practised for atta,in- 
ing heaven, the fruit was not everlasting but tem- 
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porarj. This new theory was set up to dethrone 
the cult of sacrifice or to place it on a lower 
plane. Vidya was thus of two kinds, higher 
and lower, qa and stto; the first was Brahmavidya, 
while the latter, viz. learning Rigveda &c. and per- 
forming sacrifices, led to heaven or Svarga from 
which after enjoying the fruit of one’s merit, 
one returned to this mundane world. It gradually 
became established that for the former Vidya 
only Saihnyasins were eligible 

— Tapas and Brahmacharya 
were also necessry. The idea of or morti- 
fication of the body of various kinds gained great 
strength at this time and for this reason. Fast 
or apRrq was supposed to be most efficacious. 
This idea was taken up later by Jainism which 
prescribes a forty days’ fast as of the highest 
merit. The idea of refraining from flesh also arose 
®fo) at this time. 

The ancient Aryan states or rather peoples 
were prosperous and well-governed. Pessimism 
did not exist among the people as is supposed by 
some to explain the rise of Vedanta philosophy. 
There was no misery inflicted by man on 
man which could lead to dissatisfaction with 
this world. The Vairagya of even Buddha waa 
due not to such misery but to misery inflicted 
by God on man as seen in this mortal world,, 
viz. the misery of birth, death, old age, sick- 
ness and mental pain 
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-inio). But the Vedantic philosophers did not 
harp upon even this as the Buddhists did. For 
they were full of the joys of this world and rose 
from this joy to the idea of Brahmananda, joy 
objectless and everlasting. To realise this state, 
they spurned the joys of this world as Nachiketas 
or Christ did to obtain the joy of true knowledge. 
And such philosophers like Sayugva Raikva often 
lived the life of a Diogenes, sitting aimless under 
a chariot (qsr t - sto 3. 1.) 

Lastly, it may be noted that these philoso- 
phers enunciated and developed the doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul and also 
the theory of Karman under which every 
person goes to good or bad births according 
to his Karman gvqr qrq: qiq^). This 

doctrine is explained at length in the oldest 
Upanishads, viz. the Chhandogya and the Briha- 
daranyaka and is noticed in brief or at length in 
almost every other Upanishad. To escape from 
the chain of rebirth is, therefore, the final goal 
of the human soul. The theory of the two paths 
also was propounded, viz. of the Devayana and the 
Pitriyana, by the first of which the soul goes to 
the Brahmaloka from which there is no return 
and by the second of which the soul, having gone 
as far as the moon, returns to this world. It is re- 
markable that at the final stage of the Devay&ne, 
the man of lightning is believed to lead the sotd 
to its final delivery (%f: ^ msFm Wife-*!*) 
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Note Further Particulars about the 
Upanishads 

We give in this note detailed information about 
each of the thirteen old Upanishads and about some 
of the later ones, in the probable order of their chrono- 
logical position. 


1. Chhandogya 

This Upanishad is, according to our view, the oldest 
of all (i»erhaps with the exception of the Ka), as it 
belongs to the Samaveda and as the singers of that 
Veda seem to have been the first to turn to philosophi- 
cal speculation. It is well known that singing leads to 
ecstacy and it is conceivable that the singers of Samans 
first fell to philosophic contemplation. We have already 
shown (Section I, p. 114) that Om, the symbolical note 
of these singers, for this very reason^ became identified 
with Brahman, the highest impersonal entity pro- 
pounded by Upanishadic philosophy. 

The Chhandogya contains eight chapters called Pra- 
pathakas or lessons, divided into 164 Khandas (18+ 
24+19+17+24+16+26+16); and these Khandas contain 
from one to more than ten prose sentences cr Mantras. 
These Khandas may have been composed at d liferent 
times and by different authors, as they relate to diflfer- 
ent topics (see for instance &c, 

III 14). But the whole Upanishad must have been put 
together before the sacrificial cult descended to a lower 
position. For the last Khauda declares that a man goes to 
Brahmaloka, who leads a married life and does all the 
religious acts required of him, with his senses restrained. 
Such a man does not return to this mortal ti^orld 
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H ^ 55^^^^). The 

same doctrine is found only in the Bavasya, viz. 
that a man should do his due religious acts till the end 
of his life, but in a resigned spirit without greed (ft%- 

U). Secondly, the Chhandogya speaks of three 5$ra- 
mas only, the student life, the married life and the 
retired life in a forest &c. II 23). Thirdly 

does not prohibit animal 
sacrifices. Lastly, the Acharya-Parampara given at 
the end is characteristically short, viz. Prajapati, Manu 
and his prajas or descendants. One thus feels almost 
sure that this Upanishad is the oldest of all. Even the 
Brihadaranyaka teaches the life of the Samnyasin 
beggar ( "^1% ), hereafter adopted as the fourtli 
A^rama necessary for Moksha or absolution. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad naturally opens in I 
with the glorification of Saman and of Udgitha, with the 
Saman chant at sacrifices ; and stories are related of 
Baka Dalbbya, Ushasti Chakrayana and others who 
were Saman singers and Saman philosophers. In II 
Saman is identified with the whole world, the earth 
being Hiihkara and so on to the Saman of five parts 
as well as that oi seven parts ; and in the end are 
given some actual notes of singing. In III, the sun is 
first identified with Atman, the sun with its rays in 
the four directions; then Gayatri, the chief prayer of 
the Vedic Aryans to the sun. The human soul resides 
in the heart, the warmth of the living body and the 
sound heard in the closed ear indicating the burning 
within. The soul is next identified in the tr»tf%5^f^UT 
with the whole world. Prana is also identified similar- 
ly with the world and also mind and speech, sight, 
hearing and breathing. Lastly, the whole world cut- 
side is Atman, the sun born out of the bursting of the 
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ugg of the universe ; the atmosphere with the clouds and 
the ocean. Hereafter in IV we have very interesting 
parables related, viz , that of the S'udra king Jana- 
6ruti Pautrayana, of Satyakama Jabala and of his pupil 
Upakosala Kamalayana, ending with a description 
of how tlie soul I’eaehes the Bralmialoka by the Deva- 
yana (divine path) through light, day, fortnight, 
month, year, the, sun, the moon and finally Vidyut. 
Chapter V op(3ns with the parable of a dispute omong the 
senses as to which is the highest among them (a parable 
copied in more than one Upanishad) and then gives a 
dialogue between S'vatakctu Aruneya and the Pahch«ala 
king Piavahaiifi Jaivali, illustrating how the human 
soul migrates aud describing the Pitriyaua (the path of 
Pitriloka) in complete detail. Next comes the charm- 
ing dialogue between the five seekers after truth, 
Prachina^ala and others, including the great Uddalaka 
Aruni on one side and the Kshatriya philosopher king 
A^vapafci Keka^^a. In VI we have the still more 
charming dialogue between SVetaketu and his father 
Uddalaka Aruni in which the docrine of (That 

thou art) is explained with various illustrations. In VII 
is given the eloquent discourse on Atman, preached by 
Sanatkumara to Narada, elucidating the docrine of 
PrS.iia and the really highest state of happiness where- 
in man is conscious of no want or desire. The eighth 
chapter comes last, forming the pinnacle so to speak of 
this glorious Upanishad, and gives the parable of Pra- 
jSpati and his two pupils, Indra, chief of the gods, and 
Vairochana, chief of Asuras with their material views, 
differentiating the West from the East from the most 
ancient times, as the word used in VIII 8 clearly 

proves. 

Having so far described in short the contents of this 
most important Upanishad and having indicated the 
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probable basis of the arrangement of its eight chapters, 
we proceed to notice the many interesting historical 
facts which can be elicited from it. 1. I 38 proves 
that the Rigveda and the Samiveda were not only 
already compiled but fully studied. The tune, the 
risbi and th(3 deity of each Saman was fixed cf- 

2- The singing was to the accom- 
paniment of a Viiiri or guit.ir ( 

1 7, 6 ). 3. is explained as famine- 

stricken Kuru country (I 11). 4. The singing cries ^r> 
fif came to indicate difierent deities (I 12. 7, 13). 

5. (H 3) shows that the Aryan 
land then extended over the Tanjab and U. P , the 
eastern wind bringing rain th^^rein; and east-flowing 
rivers are mentioned, not rivers flowing north or south. 

6. The parts of the Saman song are seven now, with 

and added (II 8). 6. Different Lokas are con- 
ceived in which Sditya or Sun is the 21st ( Wf 
) and in the 22nd beyond Aditya you 
have heaven or Naka which is described as 
'without sorrow’ (II 10). 7. ^TP^f^Icj; shows 

that the cult of abstinence from flesh had begun (II 19) 
so also is interesting (II 20). 8. The 

study of grammar had progressed and the letters of 
the alphabet grouped as Svaras, XTshmans and Spar^aa 
and the method of pronouncng them prescribed (hI 
^fp5?Tr: &c. II 22). 8. Atharvaveda was 
probably not put together at the date of this chapter, 
for 3r«i=rTr»tia: do not lead to as in the case of 

and ?rriT^«r. but to flclT^ltrs^r^ which is treated 
«8 its Poshpa. Quhya i^desas or Upanishads are 
treated as separate from Brahmauas and ware not yet 
included in them, they leading to Brahman as flower. 
10. It is difficult to uuderstand how the saa oould 
rise in the west and set in the east (III 8). It is, how> 
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ever, refreshing to find astronomy and geography so far 
advanced. 11. How is Gayatri and ^ 

and how does the quotation ?Tf|^TT apply to it 

referring as it does to Purusha and not to Gayatri ? 
12. There is a reference to Mahidasa Aitareya living 
upto the age of 116 (III 16) and one to S'rikrishiia, 
son of Devaki, as being taught a doctrine by Ghora 
Sngirasa (III 17). The story of Janasruti is interest- 
ing in many ways ; firstly, a Sudra is here mentioned as 
learning Vedtota doctrine. Secondly Kshatta is men- 
tioned as a chariot-driver. The S'udra offers his 
daughter to a Brahmin. Nishka means a fixed quantity 
of gold and not a coin ( ). And villages are 

given as Inams to Brahmins. 14. Upanayana was no 
more than going to school and being admitted as a pupil 
(IV 4). But the importance of a guru seems 
to have been established, 5rr- 

(IV 9;. 14. The students lived at the house of 

the teacher whose wife took a maternal interest in 
their welfare. 15. Advanced knowledge of metals is 
evidenced by &c. (IV 17). 15. The fourth 

priest still knows only the three Vedas and not the 
fourth ( w 

ibid.). 16. Horses were tied to four pegs driven 
into the ground and it was the test of a powerful hor^e 
that when it sprang, it pulled out the pegs (V 1\ 

17. The words of Pravahana ( c^tT: 3^6 f^F 

JFTITJIT^ ) do not mean that the whole Vedanta 
philosophy was developed by the Kshatriyas (V 3). 

18. The theory of transmigration by the two paths^ 
with the law of Karman is detailed here, 

is no doubt lower in status ; but not or daiily 

sacrifice. A third path is, however, mentioned for thqs t 
creatuies that live an ephemeral life. 19, The fiv > 
great sins (R^Tqiiqs ) are here first de;taUed, viz. thei t 
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of gold, liquor-drinking, adultery with the guru’a wife, 
killing a Brahmin, and association with such sinners^ 
as the fifth (V 10). 20. Names are double, viz. that 

of the individual with that of the father, even as at 
present, such as &c. ; but 

there is also a third distinguishing appellation based 
on gotra-descent equivalent to our modern surname ; 
thus is and is The gotra 

system was firmly established at least among Brahmins 
at this ancient date (V 15). 21. The sixth chapter first 

mentions the u^-ual period of Brahmacharya orschool- 
life, viz. from the 1 2th to the 24th year and famous 
schools sent out or learned men. 22. We have a 

distinct mention of or steel as distinguished 

from or iron and of such sharp instuments as 

(nail-cutter). 23. Elements first appear to be 
three only : earth, water and fire. Five elements came 
later, especially Akasa, as conceived by Vedtota 
philosophy, later still. 24. We have already noticed the 
mention of Gandhara and of fire-ordeal at the end of 
this chapter. 25. The various subjects of study at 
school enumerated in VII have already been noticed. 
26. The chapter also enumerates the various methods 
of worship in vogue viz. and 

which are all equated with Brahmacharya or 
worship of Brahman. 

2 Brlhadaranyaka 

The next great Upanishad is the Bi'ihadarnyaka. 
which is in some parts even more eloquent than tho. 
Chhfindogya. It may, however, be placed after it in date. 
The several parts of it, like those of the C^bb&ndogya^ 
are by different ani^ors and composed at differeni 
tkmm which can not be defnitely determined. Snt the 
19 
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|>atting together of the whole may be taken to be late* 
The name at least is very late, for, as explained already, 
fthe very name Xrauyaka is post-P&ninian. The several 
parts which are styled Brfthmauas were treated as 
forming a Khila or supplement of the S'atapatha BrRh- 
maua and not as Xrauyaka. But the first Adhyaya is 
Slot a Khila as it forms part of the eleventh Kauda of 
the S'atapatha, the others forming the fourteenth. 

These several Brahmauas are put together into six 
^chapters called Adhy&yas and not Prap&^hakas. They 
are 67 in number as follows : 6+6+9+16+16+5. The 
;SAntimantra of this Upanishad is 
^nd is found at the beginning of the fifth chapter. 
Another important thing is that there are three different 
Vafii^as given at the end of the second, fourth and sixth 
^chapters and they are a study by themselves as will be 
noticed separately. They perhaps indicate that the 
Upanishad originally was in three parts of two chapters 
eacb| which were subsequently joined. The Brahmauas 
^consist mostly of prose sentences or Mantras of various 
length which run up to as many as twenty-three and 
more. There are Slokas quoted in the midst of Br&h* 
Ananas as a sort of authority. 

As this Upanishad belongs to the Yajurveda or the 
Veda of sacrifice, and as A^vamedha is the highest 
Tedic sacrificoi it naturally opens with an idealization 
ot that sacrifice into the phenomenon of sunrise^ 
'Which itself is looked upon as an A^vamedha. Then wa 
liave the creation of the world philosophically described 
as also of the five senses in man, the working of which 
has always arrested the attention of Indian philo* 
aophers. The second chapter opens with a dialogue 
between D^ipta B&l&ki Qargya, a Brahmin, and AjAta- 
iatru of Kftii, a Ksbatriya, ending with the explanatims 
the phenomena of sleeping and awakening. ISm 
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-tshapter then gives the welMcnown dialogue between 
Ysjfiavalkya and his philosophic wife Maitreyi, in which 
4he greatest sage of Vedanta philosophy explains wha| 
2[tman or Brahman is and the state of Brahmibh&va 
wherein all cognition of duality is lost and the whole 
world is realised to be nothing else than Brahman. After 
describing the Madhuvidya of Dadhyan Stharvana, 
this chapter ends with a Vafii4a. Chapter III contains 
the still more interesting story of the disputations at 
'the court of Janaka wherein Yajnavalkya is assailed 
with searching questions by many philosophers including 
the redoubtable lady savant Gargl V&chaknavi. The 
Jourth chapter is the most eloquent disquisition in the 
whole range of Upanishadic literature, containing an 
'elucidation of the philosophy of Xtman alias Brahman 
by Yajnavalkya to Janaka. Curiously enough^ the story 
of Yajnavalkya and his wife Mai trey i is again given at 
the end of this chapter and then comes the second Vaihsa* 

The fifth chapter begins with the S^anti Mantra ’jJt- 
&Q. and then gives a few short but pithy Brah- 
'tnauas while the sixth quotes two popular parables 
irom the Chh&ndogya, one about the dispute among the 
eenses for supremacy ( f t ^ ^ ^ &c. ) and 

-another called relating to the migration of 

■the soul by Devayana and FitriyAua paths, embodied 
in a dialogue between S'vetaketu Sruixeya and the King 
of Kurus, PravAbana Jaivali, Then come two Brah- 
ma^as which are really out of place here as they do 
4iot teach any VedAnta doctrine and are entirely sacri* 
£cial. Finally comes the third Vadi^Sa which is the 
longest of the three. 

The following interesting statements in thia TJpa* 
aiishad may be noted. 1. YAjfiavalkya is not the author 
<xf thia Upaniahad though he is the chief authority 
in it (|% I 2. Itan and 
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originally were one and were then divided into two^ 
halves ^ 

«5fir2r&c. I 4, 3). 3. Caste distinctions were recognized even 
among gods, #IT, and 

being Ksliatriyas. But the Kshatriya is treated as the 
highest, as a Brahmin serves the Kshatriya in Rajasuya 
from a lower position. The higher spiritual position of 
the Brahmins is, however, equally clear, as killing a Brah- 
min is a great sin 

^ ^ H 

I, 4). The Vai^yas are those gods who form groups like 

and iT^ci: and whose names 
are in the plural while the only S'tidra god is Pushan 
because he supports all (ihid). The Aryans in the eastern 
countries left agriculture to the S'udras who were already 
tillers of the soil. But it speaks highly of the 
sublime sentiment of these philoso})hers when they 
place Dharma above all caj^tes ( ) and 
Satya as the highest Dharmn. Agni is a Brahmin and 
through him, men go to the highest Brahman. 4. 
Whence are the (not Riks) &c. that 

they should be explained in this Brahmana (I 6) ? 

6. m ?r m 

is the precursor of the Ahiihsa doctrine subse- 
quently preached by Buddhism, Jainism and even Chris- 
tianity in *Thou shalt not kill* (I 6). 6. The works 
bom from Brahman's breath are Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
Sftmaveda, Atharvangirasa, Itihasa, Purfina, Vidya, 
Upanishads, S'lokas, Sutras, Anuvyakyanas and Vyfi- 
khy&nas (II, 4). The occurrence of the word Upanishads 
here is very significant. It may be equated with Sin 
of the Chbftndogya. They were not parts of any 
Veda or Brahmana yet; they were separate, small, 
asoterie treatises taught to advaneed students. Many of 
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ing thirieen Upanisbada but many may have been lost. 
Then there were many S'lokas besides the sacred 
which were composed for embodying Vedanta doctrines 
in short form to help the memory, &c. annota- 

ted in this very Upanishad, as mentioned above, probably 
being one of such S'lokas). And Sutras in prose for 
the same object were also enunciated by this time ; but 
these as preceding this Upanishad must be taken to 
have all been lost. Or the word refers to such short 
sentences as fll W (as explained by S'ankara in 

his commentary on of ) followed by 

their Vyakhyanas and Anuvyakhanas, works which no 
longer now exist, nor ev^n these their names. This 
list when compared with that in the Chhandogya (VII 
2) indicates that the Brihadaranyaka is a later Upani- 
shad than the latter. 7. The reference to F&rikshitaa 
in III 8 is very important. The memory of the four 
sons of Parikshit seems to have been fresh. Janame- 
jaya and his brothers were the emperois of the Indo* 
Aryan world and performed four A^vamedhas. From 
this question here asked, it is inferred 

by some scholars that the fall of the Pd^rikshitas was 
in some strange manner. But no such inference 
*can be supported from the answer of Yfyiiavalkya who 
says ^They have gone to the place where A^vamedha- 
sacrifioers go, viz. there where VAyu is and so on”. The 
answer gives the then prevailing idea ns to where the 
Brahmaloka is, beyond this visible world. 8. 

shows that the question was asked in the Madm 
-country in the Panjab by a Gandharva or a spirit whi<^ 
had seized the daughter of P&nchala K&pya. Inquisitive 
spirits which seized human beings were l^iieved in tho^ 
days even as in the days of the Bible. 9. In III 5 
we have described as (son of an^ 

lOi The IJpanii^iads dkmms 
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only as is clear from the sentence cf 
(III 9). The S'lokas at the end of this Br&hmaiia are 
not from any Sai5ihita but from such floating works on 
these subjects as are noted already. They are often 
enigmatic ones, such as Vedantic philosophers delighted^ 
in composing, e.g. fSriTRJTR^ 11. In 

the fourth chapter we first find Janaka addressed as 
SamrAt. the title of Eastern monarchs, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmana. Then we have the same list of 
works of study with and 

again, ^ may be marked as showing that 

Dakshina was taken only for adequate service. Upani- 
shads are again mentioned as Vedantic teaching and not 
secret (q^rfir^qf^TTfe: IV 2). S'lokas are quoted 

here which are not Vedic, but Upanislmdic (IV S). The 
simile taken from the royal march has already been no- 
ticed (?r3irqqrqT?^ &c.). IV 4 again quotes the ^ 

ancient S'lokas cl^ two of which j^C; 

and ^ 55TO: are clearly from the IsavAsyopani- 

shad, or both borrow from the same source ; but the^ 
quotation at the end qq qf|qi &c. is introduced by 
the words 12. Chapter V begins with an » 

enigmatic Mantra composed by KauravyAyaniputra 
^ ^ 13. We have the three peoples 

^qr: ??3®qT: and who are preached the same letter 

q by the creator. The Devas understood it as qiT or 
restraint, men as qiq or gift tnd Asuras as qq7. Are 
these three characteristics true of any historical peoples ? 
In a previous BArhmaua we are told that Devas and^ 
Asuras were both descendants of PrajApati, the Devas 
belonging to the younger branch and the Asuras to the- 
elder. Can this be explained as showing that Indo- 
Aryans were the last offshocts of the Aryan race who^ 
eame to India from Persia ? 14. ¥ 6 stales th^^ 

dying man sees the sun shorn of its rays. Is this so 
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So also he does oot hear the noise in the ear asually 
heard when closed (V 9.). 15. The three holes of 

and 5 |fiT are wider in gradation so is the path 
of the human soul when it goes to Vayu, to Sditya, 
and to Chandramas. 16. The moon is placed higher 
than the sun by ancient Indian astronomical theory. 
17. In V 14 the sacred Gftyatri mantra is esoterically 
explained, the fourth unseen foot of it being the sun 
itself. 18. V 15 gives verses from the I^ftvasyopa- 
nishad word for word. 19. Lastly in VI 8 . we have a 
more reliable aiRr^q^wTtr, viz. his pupil 

«n5R)%?f his pupil his pupil ^ 

Lis pupil 3tRi% his pupil siRI®. And 20. 

in VI 5 we have a detailed special sacrificial rite given, 
for begetting a learned eon versed in all Vedas, which 
strikes us as somewhat obscene but was not so in 
reality then, as sexualintercourse was then looked 
upon as a sacred and solemn act. 

3 . Is'avasya. 

The Isavasya or shortly Isa Upanishad is really the 
last or fortieth chapter of the White Yajurveda Sathhitil 
and as such must be very old though it is treated as a 
khilaof that Saihhita. In a condensed form itg^ves the 
important doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. But it 
does not preach Sadinyasa and teaches that karman should 
be performed till the end of one’s life, for '‘thus only can 
wlvation come”. There is one interesting reference in 
it to Avidya, not nescience nor the Avidyft of S'lm- 
kara ; VidyA is Upanishadic knowledge and Avidyit' 
is plainly other knowledge. The word is, howeYeir,. 
differently constmed by different philosophers. 
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4 . Katha. 

We next take up the Katha which belongs to the 
Katha S'&kha of the Black Yajurveda while I^a and 
Bfihad. belong to the White. The Katha is also the next 
important Upanishad after the preceding three. The 
S anti-mantra of this Upanishad is is given 

at its head, though not a part of it. It consists of two 
Adhyayas each subdivided into three sections called Vallis, 
a new and strange name. It is introduced by the story 
of Nachiketas who was cursed by his father Usanas 
surnamed Gotama (of the Gotama gotra) to go to the 
world of Yama and who is taught the Vedanta philoso- 
phy by Yama himself, the very first question being 
^^Doea man live after death V* The six vallis contain 
verses oft quoted by later works, chiefly the Gita, and 
these probably are taken from the various Saihhitas, The 
original story of Nachiketas in the Kat-ha Sai^ihita is 
shorter and was concerned only with the sacrificial cult 
of the Nachiketa fires. The language strikes us as later 
than that of the original story in the Sai^hita. 

The following interesting statements may be noticed. 
1 . Nachiketas not being tempted by riches or women or 
•empire is like Jesus not being seduced by Satan in the 
Bible. This idea may, however, arise in diflferont coun* 
tries and peoples. 2 . spf ?rn%r iTTfft shows 

that atheists who did not believe in any hereafter had 
already arisen. 3. is copied in the Qit& as 

Also and ertr jt 

^ &c. 4. indicates the rise of 

Tarka science. 6 . shows that PravA- 

chaua is college teaching (see Taittirlya) aud is dis* 
tinct from 9^4^, the reciting of the Vedas (see ftliO 
6 . m ^ &c. is probably an did 

^ik. 7. fStfe &c. is a striking metaphor 
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-copied in many later works. 8. TORL (I 8, 9) 

«hows that Vishnu is taken up by this Upanishad as 
Para Brahman. Though the Black Yajurveda in general 
praises S'iva as the highest god, the Katha S'akha pro- 
bably glorifies Vishnu. 9. q[t &c. is copied 

by the Gita. 10. i 

I ll is copied by the Sankbya and 

not from the Sankhya. The words and 5^t[ are 

also taken by the Sankhya from here. 11. The Phala- 
iruti at the end of the first chapter and the line 

indicates that the Upanishad consisted 
originally of one chapter only, the second chapter 
being a later addition. 12, That chapter is, however, 
older than the Gita and even the Sankhya philo 
eophy as H &c. 

are ideas copied from here by the Gitft. 13. 

&c. id a grand idea copied by many later works. 14. 

I KJfB: BrfggiTq; || does not mention the 
of the SAnkhyas: it is the same word as in 
of the Gita. 15. So also 
is clififerent from Pataii* 
jala Yoga philosophy and is its precursor; for Yoga is 
described as SfWW. 16. md and 

S^* embody an older idea taken up here. 17» 
is also a grand simile. 18. The chapter 
ends with a small phala4riiti. The mentioned 

is that of Vedantic concentration described in the 
Bhagavadgita in detail. 

5. Taittiriya 

We next take up the Taittiriya Upanishad which 
helongs to the Tittiri branch of the Black Yajurveda, ItC 
^elitivd chronological position can not well be defined 
4Mid it may have preceded the Katlm. Its S'antmantna 
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is ^ iRpr:&c. (different from fTf ^THRra) sndthii^ 

forms the first AnuvS,ka in it. For this Upanishad^ 
like the Brahmaua and Safiihita of the Tittiris is divided 
into Anuvakas, though the word Valli is borrowed 
from the Katha S^Akhg.. The Upanishad has three 
Vallis, the first being' called S'ikshadhyaya, the second^ 
Brahmananda and the third Bhrigu. These names are 
given to them from thir opening words. These Vallis 
are subdivided into thirty-one (12+9+10) Anuvakas. 
The Anuvakas consist of prose sentences which aro 
always short, as elsewhere in this SAkha ; and at tho 
end of each chapter or Valli there is an enumeration 
of sentences by tens as in the Taittiriya Aranyaka of 
which the Upanishad forms a part. These Vallis may, 
however, have been composed at different times and 
finally included in the Sranyaka. For the S'ikshadhya^ 
ya mentions the sentences by tens and over ill each 
Anuvaka, which is the older method of the Safiihita, 
This S'iksba chapter gives many practical instructions 
which are of very high value such as those to ths 
student who leaves his college : sRt* and so on. At tho 

end of the third Valli, a Saman is given as sung by the 
man who has reached the ][nanda of Brahman. In^ 
a Yajurveda Upanishad this is remarkable. 

The following noteworthy facts may be culled from, 
this Upanishad. 1. ^qrfJW^has a different 

meaning for Upanishad. 2, Teachers mentioned by name 
are Prachinsyogya, B&thitara, Pauru^ishti and N&ka 
Maudgalya. 8. The five elements are now well estab- 
lidied ; but they are produced one from the other and 
Sk&sa is produced from !Stman, a tenet developed 
later by the Sankhyas. 4. The five ko^as are a new^ 
tenet ; but Snanda is a remarkable advance over iaei?6^ 
absorptimi. 6. mm refers to Upanishad as dirtinck 
from ?»ik, Yajus, Ssman and Athsrvftiigiraa 6. The 
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gods are classified as aTHTRaf, ^irffcsr and others who aro 
simply Devas. Indra is above them, above him is Brihae- 
pati, above him PrajSpati, and above him Brahman^ 
7. The Bhriguvalli develops the same theory of five 
Kosas and praises Anna in various ways. But what is 
which kills the enemies, the haters and the 
cousins (iRr^) ? 


6. Aitareya. 

The Aitareya follows next. It belongs to the Rigveda. 
and is the only old Upaniehad of that Veda. Its S'anti 
Mantra is ^ iRr% &c., a Rigveda Mantra. 

It is a very short Upanishad consisting, as it does, of 
three short chapters the first only being subdi- 

vided into four Khandas. These three chapters form the 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters of the second Arana 
of Aitareya Srauyaka. The first chapter seems to be 
the earliest of the three speaking of eTOiTPTT and fWHT. 
It first gives the explanation of the word Indra on the 
esoteric basis and lays down 

the oft repeated dictum The second, 

chapter speaks still of svarga as the highest goal: 

The third chapter doe»» 
the same. Here we have the functions of mind minute- 
ly distinguished and also the five elements mentioned 
clearly. 


7. Pras^na. 

We now come to the three Atharvaveda Upanishada r 
Fra^na, Mundaka and M&udukya, their S'&nti-mantfa. 
being jppTW These are probably tibe 

Ifttest of the old Upanishads as they contain all the* 
latest developments of the Yed&nta philoscplty. Tbi^ 
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Pra^na is a dialogue between PippalAda, the Rishi 
of the Atharvaveda and five seekers after Brahman; 
and in its five sections answers are given to the five 
questions asked by each of these sages. It is chiefly 
in prose but verses are usually quoted and are preceded 
hy which are not Vedic but Upanishadic. 

The first Pra^na details anrl and therein 

assigns a lower position to Karman. It also divides 
Brahman into Para and Apara. It also mentions the 
five elements. The word vratya is used in its Atharva- 
veda sense, viz., the highest deity. The following two 
similes are striking, viz. WA] &c. and 

AAl The latter relates 

to the eastern countries, and others, and probably 
this Upanishad belongs to that part. 

8. Mundaka. 

This Upanishad contains, as said above, all the latest 
developments of the Vedanta philosophy. The line of 
teachers given in the beginning is 

, sffJRg; and who is no doubt a late 

loharya. The work is wholly metrical. It is a short 
one and has three chapters called Mundakas, each divi* 
ded into two Khandas, and each Kbanda contains from 
nine to thirteen verses or mantras. Vidyas are of two 
kinds like Brahman, viz. Par& and Apar&. While 
Para is the highest by which the Akshara is known, 
Apara is Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharva- 
veda and the six Vedangas, Siksha, Kalpa, VyAkara^a, 
Nirukta, Ghhandas and Jyotisha. Itih^a and Fuir&im 
^re here omitted as also the other VidySs of i|i0 
Chh&ndogya and B^ihadaranyaka. The names axi4 
number of the Ved&ngas are the modern ones. The 
ordinary sai^ifiees of Agnihotra, Dar^apur^am&aa Ssc. are 
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also given ; but these sacrifices are frail boats ( 55 ^ 

1 l ) Their fruit is not 

lasting. Their performers return to life and death. 
But the Saftnyasin who gives up the world and lives 
by begging goes to the eternal 5tman through the gate 
of the Sun. For this a Guru is necessary 

The Brahman theory is well 
presented and the simile taken from archery is grand^ 
wherein however the bow is Prana va or Om which has 
now become the highest goal as well as means ( 

«rg: ^ mm ^ i 

The bow is previously called Some verses 

are taken from the Rigveda. The word Vedanta is 
here found for the first time probably and Yatis alone 
realise Brahman. introduces 

&c. which cannot be a Rigvedic verse, especially as it 
inculcates already noticed. 

9. Mandukya. 

The third Atharvaveda Upanlehad is the shortest of 
all Upanishads, consisting as it does of twelve prose 
sentences only. It describes how Om is the whole 
world, past, present and future. It is 5tman in ite 
four stages: the waking, the dreaming, the soundly 
sleeping and the one beyond these three. Om has also 
lour parts 3f, and the fourth beyond. Th^ 

philosophy of this Upanishad based on *Om' hm 
been elucidated by the Karikas of Gaudapftda and later 
Vedanta philosophers. The words and ergcT and 
the ideas conveyed by them are first found in Uua 
work. Its meaningful concisenese is an indication 
of its lateness. 
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zo. Kena 

We lastly come to Kena which is the second Upani- 
«had of the Samaveda, called so from its first word 
Kena and also called Talavak&ra as it belongs to that 
S'akha. This last but not least of the ten old Upani- 
«hads is also a short one, having four Kbaudas only^ 
two in verse and two in prose, containing S4 Mantras 
{13 veres and 21 prose sentences). It opens with the 
unanswerable question, who sets the mind in motion or 
gives the first impulse to breath (the pendulum of the 
<5lock of life), and then describes the Brahman in pithy 
verses. In the prose part is given the parable of Indra, 
V&yu and Agni trying to find out Brahman. Agni 
X50uld not burn a straw nor could Vayu move it when 
Rsked to do so by Brahman. When Indra approached. 
Brahman disappeared and hence he is considered 
to be the greatest of the gods. Indra thus is still 
the highest deity; but he is not Brahman itself as 
Vishnu is in Katba. It may, therefore, be earlier than 
Ka^ha ; but the mention of Uma, daughter of the Him&- 
layas ( ^ ) makes it nearly certain that it is a 

later one. How this PurSaic deity comes in here and 
explains Brahman is a riddle. 

iz SVetasVatara 

Of the three next Upanishads, the SVeta^vatara ia 
probably the earliest, Kaushitaki and MaitrRya^Iya 
'being the next in order. All other Upanishads here* 
after are sectarian and not devoted to the pore elacida* 
tion of the theory of Brahman. The SVetaivata«a 
18 attached to the Black Yajurveda and belong# to the 
B'akha of that name. Its S^anti-mantra is, therefore^ 
imturally ^ &c. It is divided into mx chapteim 
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-which are not, however, iurther subdivided. They 
contain metrical Mantras only, in all 113 (16-1-17+21+ 
^2+14+28). Many of them are old, being borrowed from 
4he various Saihhitas as also other Upanishads. The 
•Upanishad is very thoughtful and eloquent and has not 
the verbosity of the Black Yajurveda Brahmaua. 

The first chapter treats of sftsr, and Brah« 

4nan pervades the world like in The second 
chapter treats of Yoga, giving the whole method of 
-concentration WFGf ^ &c.) and enumerates 

’the Yogic experiences &c.). This 

progress of Yoga establishes its lateness and yet the 
philosophy is not that of Patanjali but its first stage 
-giving the principles, not yet fixed in a system. The third 
-chapter quotes from the RudrRdhaya (^f % ^ ftraR cf^' 
&c.) and from the Purushasukta tod from various other 
^sources. The fourth identifies Brahman with Mahe^vara 
:and distinctly mentions MayS (iTHTf 5 J 

The fifth chapter mentions Kapila called Rishi 
and his Triguna theory. It may, there- 
fore, be a later addition. The sixth mentions the Karman 
theory and the words S&fiikhya and Yoga in their 
particular senses It also details 

^ankhya tenets in a line I 

u^). In the end the teacher S'ret&^vatara is praised 
and he taught his doctrines to 3r9rr'iTfit8 (sadiny&sis or 
4hose beyond the three X4ramas). It says that the phi* 
loBophy should not be taught to nor to a bad sen 

•or pupil. It first preaches as necessary for the 

Jiighest knowledge TO ¥r%$qj ?r«rr 3 ^ I 

v«if: TORr% II )• These facts establish 

4)eyond donbt, the lateness of this Upanishad and it has 
been properly excluded from the list of the ten <ddst 
Upanishad. 
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12 Kaushitakl. 

This Upanishad belongs to the Rigveda and forms 
part of the Kaushitaki Brahmaiia which, as we havo 
sllown already, follows the Aitareya. Its S'Snti-mantra 
is,4hrefore, fRTU &c. It is entirely in prose. 

It consists of four long chapters called and is not 

Bub-divided into any sections. Each chapter contains 
long prose sentences or Mantras, in all 51 (74-15+9+20). 
There is no lino of teachers given anywhere *, but 
Kaushitaki is mentioned as a teacher 

II) and the Upanishad mostly copies from 
other older Upanishads with amplifications of its own. 
Thus the first chapter speaks of the two (or three) 
paths and expands the Devaj^ana with so many details 
of its own ( ?T &c. 

I 4). In chapter two, we have a mention of Paingya, 
who is usually opposed to Kaushitaki in this school, 
though both sanction the Samnyasin's rule of life, viz. 
begging in the village (nfflr fir%cclT). What is Ekadhana 
or Daivasmara (II 3 & 4) ? We have here a mention of 
(II 7) as a preliminary to sacrifice and also 
the Vrata of observing the moon on the day following 
the Amavasyft as very meritorious (II 8). The seeing 
of the full moon and the performance of certain cere- 
monies are also prescribed and these latter include 
some which are out of place in an Upanishad. These' 
are The mention in JI 13 of 

makes it certain that the author 
knows Vindhya and hence is a late one. The third; 
chapter gives a dialogue between Indra and Prstardana 
Daivod&si who has gone to heaven. The Upanishad 
here copies copiously from Cbh&ndogya and Byiba- 
dar&ijyaka, quoting even the very words, with many 
additions of its own such as sqn and Tlie> 
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dialogue between Qargya Balaki and Kaiya Ajatasatru 
in thb fourth chapter is similarly borrowed from the 
Chhandogya, almost wholly, with extensions of its own 
such as the snfT at the end which is treated 

the several senses like a S'reshthin, an interesting simile 
from life, wherein a rich merchant is followed and 
feasted by his compeers. 

13. Maitrayaniya Upanishad 

Last comes the Maitrayaniya or Maitri which fur- 
nishes us with the astronomical statement fixing the 
lower limit of the Upanishadic period at about 1900 B.c., 
as already explained. The Upanishad belongs to the 
Maitri S'akha of the Black Sajurveda. It has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica series with the 
commentary of Ramakrishna by Cowell. It is 
called Maitryupanishad also, as its teaching is that 
of Maitri, which word is derived by the com- 
mentator from Mitra ). Indeed 

the Upanishad itself mentions in the beginning 
that the Vidya was first taught by Maitri 

). Maitrayaniya seems to be 
a descendant of his and this Upanishad belongs to the 
Black Yajurveda. 

The work is divided into seven Prapathakas or 
lessons and the last two are known as Khila or appen- 
dices. The original portion, however, consists of the 
first four lessons. It begins with a discourse ketwe( n 
king Brihardratha and the sage S'akSyana who trachea 
the Brahman philosophy as it was taught by Maitri. He 
then recites a dialogue of old days between the Rithis 
called Valakhilyas and the Prajapati called Kratn. I’his 
dialogue ended originally with the iouilh lestcn; but 
in the present recension it is extended upto the S9th 
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section of the sixth lesson, where S'&kayana a discourse 
is shown to have ended with the usual caution ^‘This 
knowledge should not be imparted to a sceptic” and so 
on ( 

But the Upanishad again continues to the 88th 
section of this sixth chapter and a seventh chapter is 
added. Thus obviously there are three portions of this 
Upanishad *, the first consists of the old portion upto the 
fourth lesson, tlien an addition runs upto the 29th section 
of the sixth and thirdly there io a further addition to 
the end of tlie seventh. The astronomical statement 
appears in the second portion ; and the date furnished 
by it is about 1900 B. C. as we will again in detail 
show. As this Upanishad contains express words such 
as or ^80 says’ (a rishi) or or ‘says a vi^hi 

olse-where’, quoting sentiments and even exact words^ 
from other Upanishads like the Brihadaiiinyaka, Chhan- 
dogya, Kena and others, we are sure that tliese oldest 
Upanishads must have been composed before 2000 B. 0. 
The oldest portion of this Upanishad itself may be 
taken to be about 2000 B. C., the middle portion about 
1900 B.C., and the latest addition may come to about 
fiOO B.C, or a period preceding Buddha, to whom there 
is no reference in the Upanishad. 

The following statements in the Upanishad are in- 
teresting 

1. Ancient kings are mentioned in apparently two 
sets, viz. the solar and the lunar lines as given in th« 
Purauas 

*Such as 5 ^ fef.), ^^ITT^T (f*), 

&c. (^.), f Tr: (WiTS.), 

^^cTT (ws), ut fef.), H 

4sc, (^), ^VT\: It must be seen if there 

are extracts fom later Upanishads like 
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iT^ffiaa^cRt W3Tt^: )• 2. =^55 ;t ?g shows ad vanes 

of astronomical observation 3. The references to ths 
Sankhya theory af three guuas are numerous : 

This occurs in the second chapter and 
indicates even lateness for some ideas in the first por- 
tion. It can nob be denied that the Sankhya theory 
of guiias is later than the chief old Upanishads as has 
already been shown. 4. and show 

that acting and painting were known in those early days 
as also the ideas of the four Ssramas first noted in the 
Chiiandogya. 5. In the middle portion in 6-19 w« 
have a reference toq^q^q, viz. JlRRriT, tqFT, 

and This is different from the Yoga science 

expounded by Patanjali. There is no doubt that the 
study of the science of Yoga is as old as the ten Upa- 
nlsluds. Thera is even a reference to the pressing of 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth. 

(8~20). 5. &c. 

5fTif^r &c. is taken from the Ohhandogya (6-32) 
and mentions instead of but this is not 

strange. and are mentioned here as usual. 

6* mentioned in 6, 7 bring this last portion 

down to a very late period. 7. The idea of the triad 
and ^S[ seems to be already complete as their 
different functions are noted more than once. 

^rST^T: V 2). 

The following quotation, long though it is, shows 
that this last addition was made when there was an 
attack on the Vedic religion, probably Buddhist, thougli 
not necessarily, as Buddha is not directly mentioned, 
and as such attacks preceded even Buddha. % 3^-- 
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If f aT«I ^ 5 |«ira4|BrJcr- 

t-- ?r? ^ qmsqjjar % 
% cl?^?r: SRqrql inf, I 

ari«l^ 5T STHlfl 5 (7-8)* So also q|?qfw: 

^cqrs^»q: ^qi^nmtq^nwsfci; and n^nrfiu'irr fritf^- 
In this connection various S'lokas are quoted 
which do not belong to any Upanishads. They may 
be found in the Mahabharata (e. g. xr^ 

VI 34) though one is not sure. It can not, 
however, be decided which is the original source. 
The atmosphere of this Upanishad with its amplifi- 
cation of Sanikhya ideas and Yoga practises is the same 
as that of the Bhagavadgita, which is, however, later 
and more methodical (e.g. 5|^, s^n^T, 

^tr, TOTTflTT). 

Lastly, the astronomical statement in the middle 
portion is as follows. Describing Kala in detail, the 
Upanishad divides the year into two halves ** 

n4ii4 *Tqm ^iiqra ai^gisiH 

&c. This plainly indicates that 
at this time the Zodiac had been divided into 27 equal 
parts allotted to the 27 Nakshatras. These equal parts, 
in modern language, would consist of 13^° and the 
statement shows that the sun moved northwards at the 
middle point of S'ravishtha and ended his northern course 
at the beginning of Mogha. The Vedanga Jyotisha men- 
tions that the sun moves northwards at the beginning, 
of Dhanishtha and ends his northern course at the 
middle of S^leshg. At the present day the reader will 
find from any Hindu calender that the sun turns north- 
wards, in other words, Dec. 21 falls, when the sun ia 
in the middle of Mula. The present position of the 
winter solstice is thus nearly 4 Nakshatras or nearly 
58® behind the Maitry upanishad position. Taking 72: 
years for each degree of precession, we have 68 x72 or 
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3816 years between now and the Upanishad, which 
thus goes back to about 1900 B.c. 

14. Later Upanishads* 

Of these the Narayaiuya is the most important. It 
forms the tenth Araya ef the Taittiriya Sraiiyaka and 
is known to be a Khila or appendix. Its S'anti-mantra is 
of course &c. It is a very long Upanishad and 

is not divided into sub-sections though the Mantras are 
numbered 15 &c. It consists of verses except where sacrifi- 
cial formulm come in. These verses are taken mostly 
from the Sanihitas. The familiar Sandhya mantra 
is found here. Herein are also found the po- 
pular and mantras. The Puranic deities are 

referred to and separate mantras for each imitating the 
Gayatri mantra are given (These deities are ^1%?^ 

I ifm wM n 

H ). The gotra of Gayatri is 
given as Sankhayana. ^qi and 

% is notable. Those who die in the Uttar&yana 

go to the sun and those dying in the Daksbinayana 
to the moon <^84)." 

Next may be noted the Kaivalya which is a short 
Upanishad and is attached to the Black Yajurveda, its 
S'anti being H? It is in fhe form of a dialogue 

between Asvalayana and Prajapati. It is entirely in 
verse, there being only two Kaudas of 24 (1945) mantras 
in it. For Moksha it prescribes the Saihnyaea Ssrama 
and a Guru is prescribed ‘in the S'rutW 

It is naturally devoted to S'iva worship 

or ’‘^n^srr). *r^ > 91 ^ 

is taken from the Gita ; as alEO^|s[ ^K: 

^ II and form- 

ing tHpuH are clearly modem. 
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The short JabaJa Upanishad is attached to the White 
Yajurveda. It is in prose and Yftjnavaikya is natural- 
ly the teacher. It is also devoted to S'iva worship and 
teaches the Joja of the S'atai udiiya. It presciibes 
Sarhnyasa and living in deserted places 

The Prihajjabala is, however, a long Uj anishad attach- 
ed to tlie Atharvaveda, llie S'anti-n antia being 

&c. It consists of eight parts calJed Bjahn jiiias 
and it is partly in verses and jaitly in piose. It is in 
the form of a conversation between and and 

others on the merit of The smearing of the 

body with ashes is a rite peculiar to Die S'iva cult. 
The names of Bbasman are given as 
^rt 5Tl?rr!?r l The Paramahanisas enuirer- 

ated are 

Those from Durvaeas onwards are Puianic names 
purely. The work treats only of the putting on of 
Bhasman and Rudraksha. 

The Jabali Upanishad is attached to the Samaveda 
aud its S'anti- mantra is 8Tr*^]5q;g It is in the 

forni of a conversation between dabali and Paippaladi. 
It styles Jiva as Pasu and Isa is properly Pasupati. 
It also treats of Bhasmadbaraiia. In the Kalisantarana 
is found the modern Mantra &c. Naiada 

is told by Brahman that sixteen names are saviours in 
the Kali age and their Japa to the number of three 
crores is prescribed. The MahavakyopaniSbad pre- 
scribes the Mantra W, There are ether 

Upanishads devoted to the worship of the Purfinic 
gods such as Bahvrichopanishad treating of Devi 
worship. The names of Devi are 
fwr, mclift, 3^^^, mih 

fee. The Krishnopanisbad mentions Venn as Rudra 
and S'ankba as Vishnu ; while Krishna is Brahman 
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itself. 3^55, arl^, ’HI? and are also 

mentioned. We have a a and 

others which need not be noticed here in detail. 

The 108 Upanishads enumerated in the Muktikopa- 
nishad are as follows 

3’=3{^f^Ctwi§t’jr3'>^55ri?j'nrg:?i^Rq;%3fiTg§0?iicftcfT«iT?»^3iwR- 
3nim5^i^r??3t3%^RT 3 ^- 

R? f% 5ir[%: II R ^3^^1ti%^^5ral^?q^i-^i5TR3RiJroi[3;(ri%- 
^3:ff3f^^l55trTf^gR5BtR^RR1^^^^3I%aiN'§>qRf^^3I5H^^R3- 
^3?%'nr3ra?^'c^5n(t?'pqRi%lfia;Ri^^5i5jci^5^?f3;qqRifDsfgjri— 

qsR5rifqMf^ifm?r55pfe3RTmi?^aTif?^Rf f'R^^JC’icTRt 51 - 

Rf 5RR3: II \ 

lr35IW55Rt SRf^crRTT ’sfl35r^JII?.Rf 1 ^ 11 %: ll V 

srWlI’^?ig'i3fI«Ttf^ff«llf%^Iff3n3R?R^ilII^'l3R5CqfiR?5l^^- 
«RRfl4i^Ri^m^Ri|^^m3TO't3?T!f’^53q^3iRqftEn3rai«['ljn'i^^'t-' 
?»wrf'Rq^N8Tf^3icfr'Rt5itiTR5im¥aRisTi'^qilR|raR?i»ilqi5^R- 
31'R^[5R3l\qqi^Rmqq>^RRT«i;R5aR^lfRT f.^fl'Jl- 

qrir^cf: II ^ 



APPENDIX 

1 Keith on the Rising of the Krittikas due east. 

In his history of the religion and philosophy of the 
Vedas, Keith refers to the statement in the S^atapatha 
regarding the rising of the Krittikas due east and 
tries to brush it off* in a cavalier fashion by observing 
“It is impossible to attach serious value to this assertion 
made in a passage which assigns foolish reasons for 
preferring one or other Nakehatra. We are in the 
same region of popular belief as when in the Sutra 
literature the existence of Dhruva, a fixed Pole-star, is 
alleged’^ (p. 22). One may call it foolish for the Vedic 
sacrificers to say that fire should.be consecrated when 
the moon is in the Krittika Nakshatra, because that 
Nakshatra rises due east.* But how does this detract 
from the truth of the observation recorded in this 
reason ? It is illogical to argue that the observation 
is unreliable because it was foolish to give it as a reason. 

There is some logicality in saying that the observation 
cannot be treated as absolutely correct because the Sutra 
literature contains a similarly incorrect observation 
about the Pole-star treated as Dhruva or immovable. It 
must, however, be remembered that the star looked 
upon as Dhruva is fixed for all practical purposes, as it 
appears in the same place and region every night and 
does not move, as all other stars do, during the night 

# But is it not equally foolish of the Bomans that they 
should fix their Easter aftr a certain fulbmon and more foolish 
still of the Christians that they should even now keep Easter 
as a movable sacred day depending upon a full-moon instead 
of fixing it immovably in the Julian Calencte^. 
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from east to west. The Dhruva observation, therefore, 
is correct practically though not absolutely. Similarly 
the observation of the Krittikas rising east cannot but 
^>e taken to be practically correct and even in this view 
it leads to a date much earlier than the date assigned to 
the S'atapatha by Keith and other European scholars. 
But there is a great difierence between the Pole-star 
observation and the Krittika observation. The east point 
can be very easily fixed with absolute correctness and 
was, we know, so fixed by the ancient peoples, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans and Vedic Aryans. The north point, 
on the other hand, in each lattiude, is diflicult to fix in 
the sky with absolute correctness and hence the two 
observations cannot be treated on the same level. We 
have already shown how the Krittika observation must 
be treated as absolutely correct, since the east point is 
easy to fix, and how it leads to a very ancient date for 
the S'atapatha. 

It is not here suggested by Keith, as it has been by 
some scholars, that the Nakshatras themselves are not 
Vedic but borrowed from elsewhere. This argument 
has been advanced further on. At page 25, Keith re- 
marks that the Nakshatras are foreign ^'because they 
are not mentioned in the Rigveda except in X 86 and 
that they are found only in the Taittirlya Safiihit& 
and the Atharva Sarhhita.'' But, as stated over again, 
the argument derived from non-mention is valueless. 
There may have been no occasion to mention the Nak- 
shatras elsewhere in the Rigveda. But this mention 
in X 85 of the Rigveda is sufiioient for our purposes 
as it shows conclusively that the Nakshatras were 
known before the ]^igveda was compiled and that there- 
fore their mention in the S'atapatha is not suspicious. 
But, further than this, we have shown that the Nak^- 
*tras cannot be foreign. They are found in CSiina and 
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Arabia no doubt^ but at a time when they may be taken 
to have been borrowed from India. Keith thinks that 
they must have been borrowed from Babylon ; but he 
admits that there is no proof of their existence there. 
Moreover, if the Nakshatras came from Chaldaea, why 
did not the Basis also come from there, the Basis which 
are peculiarly Chaldean and which are not found in 
India till about 200 B.G. after the invasion of Alex- 
ander ? Lastly, the Nakshatras have been mentioned 
in the Vedic literature at a time when they could not 
have come from outside. The rising of the Krittikas 
due east could not have been marked later than 2800 
B.c. and as the precession of the equinoxes was not 
known in India till 600 A.D., no one could have made 
such a statement from inference. The statement in 
the S'atapatha is that of an actual observation and 
stands as a stumbling-block in the way of those who 
would assign a very l«te date to the Rigveda and the 
S'atapatha. The above noted remark of Keith, therefore, 
strikes one as as hopeless and strange as the remark of 
Max Muller noted already in getting over the diflBculty 
presented by the astronomical statement in the Vedanga 
Jyotisba, which also takes the Rigveda far behind 
the date Max Muller and Keith are inclined to assign. 

II Keiths Dates for the Various Samhitas 
and Brahmanas 

Having thus summarily brushed aside the statement 
in S'atapatha, first brought to notice by S, B. Dixit, 
and without having even mentioned the theory of B. 
Q. Tilak based on the reference in the Rigveda to the 
vernal equinox being in Mriga^irsha, propounded in his 
•Orion*, Keith tries to refute the argument advanced by 
Jacobi lor placing the Rigveda in the third millenium^ 
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B. C., based on the mcniicn of the vernal equinox in 
Phalguni (E. X. 35, V, 13 &c.), as "of no value" in prov- 
ing a date so early for the Rigveda. Keith holds that 
the Rjgveda cannot be earlier than 1200 B. C., as the 
gathas of Zoroaster and the hynuis of the Rigveda are 
almost exactlj^ the same and as the date of Zoroaster 
cannot be taken iurther back than this. The lowest date 
for other Vedic works are also assigned by him as 
follows. “The Upanishads undoubtedly precede Buddha, 
i.e. 4H0 B.C. The Brahmanas precede the Upanishads 
and their lowest date is thus 600 B. C.” Keith looks 
upon the Aitareya as the oldest Brahmana and the 
S'atapatha as the latest. “The Atlinrva-veda Sanihita 
and Yajurveda Saihhitus precede the Bral manas and 
their lowest date may be taken as 800 B.C/' The latest 
date for the Rigveda is, therefore, about 1000 B.C. The 
argument derived from the kingly dynasties given in 
the Puranas for placing the Rigveda in about 1200 
B. C. is also noticed and dismissed as based on unreli- 
able dynasties given in works unquestionably dated 
about 500 A.D. 

These lowest limits for these works are undeniable, 
but they lead to nothing as to their actual probable 
dates; and further it is not possible to accept a century 
or two as the probable period intervening between the 
several works and chiefly between the Upanishads and 
Buddha. And the higher limit assumed, viz. 1200 
B.C. for the Rigveda based on Zoroaster’s date is open to 
grave objections. Many gathas are no doubt exact 
counterparts of Vedic hymns and they were most proba- 
bly composed at about the fame time when Vedic- 
Aryans and Iranians were together. But they may have 
preceded Zoroaster by thousands of years, being pre- 
aerved intact by Parsi priests as Rigveda byinns have 
been preserved intact by Brahmins these five thousand 
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years. Their date cannot, therefore, be the date of 
Zoroaster. Secondly^ even Zoroaster can not be placed 
so late as GOO B.c. nor as 1000 b.c. It is really in- 
-explicable how European scholars like Hertel and even 
Keith (who properly refutes Hertel’s arguments by 
which he places Zoroaster a little before Darius) entire- 
ly ignore the statements of ancient Greek authors who 
-are almost contemporaries (426 b.c.) and placed Zoroaster 
6000 years before the invasion of Xerxes and Aristotle 
also placed him about the same period before Plato 
(Keith, ibid., p. 615). In the face of such ancient evi- 
-dence it is impossible to place Zoroaster so late as 665 
B.c. or even 1000 B.c. as held by Carpenter and R. C. 
Temple (J. K. A. S. 1926). As pointed out by Keith 
himself, no conclusion can be drawn from the non-men- 
tion in the gathas of nature-gods worshipped by the 
Persians as described by Herodotus or of animal sacri- 
•fices or of the exposing of dead bodies to birds or 
beasts. It is admitted that the Medes who practised 
these rites were different from the Persians. The 
dissenting sect of Zoroastrian Persians may have long 
lingered before it was taken up by Darius and given 
royal support. Zoroastrians may have given up animal 
sacrifices long before Darius as the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers did so early as 2000 B.c. It can not, therefore, 
he argued that Zoroaster lived only a little before Da- 
Tius nor about five or six centuries before him, as by 
ancient Greek tradition he is placed several thousand 
years before Darius. The date for the higher limit 
for the Rigveda, therefore, can not be taken to be only 
1200 B.c. 

Keith thinks that the separation of Iranians and 
Vedic Aryans can not be placed before 2000 B.c. ; but 
no definite arguments are given for holding this view. 
Borne of the Rigvedic hymns were composed beyond 
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the Hindu'Kush when the two peoples were together ; 
but many hymns were clearly composed in the Panjab 
and as the compilation of the Rigveda must be placed 
about 8100 B.C., the separation of the two branches 
must be placed earlier than 3100 b. c. The words 
Brahmadvish and Devanid in some hymns of the Rig- 
veda may refer to the Zoroastrians or their predecessors 
who separated from the Vedic Aryans. The changed 
meaning of Deva among the two peoples and the 
changed meaning of Asura itself in the Rigveda alsa 
shows this. Many later hymns describing the Asuras 
as the enemies of Devas and as conquered by Devas and 
by Indra (pointed out by Keith himself) would point to 
the same conclusion. The Devanids can not, we think, be 
the Dravidians or the aboriginal Dasas, as in one Rig- 
vedic verse the three peoples have been distinctly and 
separately mentioned, m ?fr m 3^*^ 

mentions the Adevas as distinct from the DSeas 
and the Aryans (Vedic people). The schism between 
Vedic Aryans and Iranians or Asuras alias Adevas 
must be placed before 3100 B c. and it may be that 
Zoroaster may be the leader of the Iranians in this 
schism. But his name does not occur in any ^tigvedic 
hymn ; and it is likely that he was only a late teacher 
of that schism, especially as Asuras are spoken of in 
the Brahmauast fts sacrificers. Some even consider 

t The Chbandogya speaks of the Asuras as decorating the 
bodies of their dead. The Zoroastrians have not this custom. 
It may, therefore, be suggested that Zoroaster^s schism came 
later than the Chhandogya or 2600 B, o. The Medes also are 
said to have exposed the bodies of their dead. But Herodotus, 
as stated above, does not speak of Persians as exposing ti e 
bodies of their dead to birds of prey and hence tome Asuras 
must betaken to have the custom of decorating dead bodies like 
the Egyptians and the Assyrians and even the western Aryans. 
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JZoroaster and Vyasa as contemporaries. We are not, 
however, concerned here with fixing the date of Zoroa- 
ster; our contention is that the gathas may be more 
ancient than Zoroaster and that, therefore, the date of the 
Rigvedic compilation does not depend upon that of 
Zoroaster and that even the date of Zoroaster itself 
oannot be so late as 1000 B.c. 

III. The Three Vamsas in the Brihadaranyaka. 

These vamsas when studied carefully are inexplicable 
in many points. It is true that the name in the nomi- 
native is that of the pupil and that in the ablative is 
the name of the teacher. But names are sometimes 
repeated, the teacher’s and the pupil’s name being the 
same. Thus (II 6). is 

strange. U may be suggested that the second 
is another Acharya of the same name. In kingly dy- 
nasties, we have names repeated often and we distinguish 
them as George I and George II. This second FautimS,- 
shya may be Pautimashya I and his graud-pupi I Pautima- 
shya II with whom the Vsmsa starts, 2. 

gives two names as teachers as is used 
(and even twice as required). It must be understood that 
S'andilya learnt Vedanta doctrines from two teachers. 
But the Vaihsa goes higher with Gautama only. 
3. This is explicable only on the 

the supposition that the second is the father and bears 
the same name as it is a gotra name. 4. 
again are two teachers or they are two brothers 
of the same name. 4. ^r^S[T5f and ars next 

repeated. They must be diflFerent persons of tbe same 
gotra name. 5. Asurayana and Y&ska are two persons 
as noted above, but is one person as is not 

used here. So also are The 
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names now seem to be imaginary ending with 
pupil of Brahman, which is swayambhu or uncreated, 
the first teacher. 

The Vamsa at the end of the fourth chapter is the same 
as above with the exception that in section two new pupils 
are introduced from Sgnive^^ a, who is shown as a 
pupil of whose name is repeated. From the 

Vanisa is the same again upto the last, viz. Brahman. 

The third Vam4a at the end of chapter VI presents an 
entirely different aspect. Inste^ad of and so on 

we have till the end of the section 2 etc. Pro- 

bably these are diffi^rent persons altogether, 
being sisters son of But why should these 

Vedanta philosophers be styled as their mothers sons? 2 
The line of teachers from is interesting as he is a 
pupil of he of he of and so on. But 

here the line of teachers ends with Sditya, the sun, and 
not with Brahman (VI 3.) A second line of teachers is 
therefrom given in the next section commencing with the 
words in which is omitted 

and the line is taken to Brahman as in the other two 
Varhsas. The rishi is here mentioned as taught 

immedeiately by Prajapati, taught by Brahman, Praja- 
pati here is the same as Parameshthin of the others. 

Many of these names of teachers appear in the other 
Upanishads and they mostly seem to be real persons 
excepting some of the last names. Why these Vaffisas 
should be given in the Brihadaranyaka alone is a riddle; 
it may be explained us showing the rigid traditions 
of the school of Yajnavalkya, the propounder of the 
White Yajurveda, 
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I INTRODUCTION 

As in every other language, literature is origi- 
nally religious, so also in Sanskrit the Vedas were 
the earliest literary works embodying the prayers, 
the sacrificial formulas and the psalms of the 
Indo- Aryan Vedic people. They naturally soon 
became sacred utterances, so much so that every 
word and every ritual action acquired importance 
as securing merit not from their meaning but 
from their form. To utter a mantra exactly as 
the Rishis uttered it or to perform a sacrifice 
as the Kishis performed it or to sing a psalm 
in the very notes and modulations of the Rishis 
became the sine qua non for securing the favour 
of the gods and any mistake or change in them 
was productive of evil. The Acharyas of the 
Hrahmanas, therefore, laid down many rules for 
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the proper pronunciation of mantras and the 
proper performance of sacrifices. These rules 
became vastly more important when the progress 
of time changed the language of the Indo- Aryans, 
both in pronunciation and in grammar and sacri- 
ficial ritual developed by the addition of longer 
and higher sacrifices and of more complicated 
rites. These matters, therefore, had to be re- 
duced to scientific precision in special works 
devoted to these subjects. It was thus natural 
that works were written on the proper pronun- 
ciation of Vedic mantras, on the proper perfor- 
mance of Vedic sacrifices and on the grammar 
of the Vedic language which had visibly changed 
in the course of a thousand years and owing to 
the extension of Aryan settlements into eastern 
and southern lands where new non- Aryan tribes 
were incorporated as Sudras. This explains how 
Siksha, Kalpa and Vyakarana became the sub- 
jects of new works on the topics of pronuncia- 
tion, ritual and grammar. 

The next necessary subject to be studied was 
vocabulary. Ancient Vedic words were going 
out of use or changing their meanings. The 
Vedic mantras were efficacious, no doubt, accord- 
ing to the reverent feelings of the Aryans, by 
their words and form and not by their meaning- 
But there were still generations which under- 
stood their meanings and they tried to indicato 
these meanings by the Pada-patha, i. e. separat- 
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ing each word in the mantra and by fixing the 
meaning of obsolete words therein. Nighantu 
or what may be called in modern language Vedic 
vocabulary was thus needed. So also was needed 
a method of interpreting the Vedic sentences 
by explaining the nature of V edic gods and the 
ideas involved in the Vedic hymns. How the 
names of gods were to be explained and how the 
names of objects or words arose was also natu- 
rally studied. The result was the development 
of a fourth Vedanga or subsidiary subject of study 
in connection with the Vedas, viz. Nirukta which 
tried to explain the meaning of Vedic words 
and mantras. 

Along with this came the study of metres 
naturally enough. The Vedic hymns were in 
different metres. In the progress of time, Vedic 
metres which were somewhat rough and un- 
tutored changed into more polished and regulated 
ones. The study of old Vedic metres was, there- 
fore, necessary, as the mantras could not be 
changed and must be recited as the Rishis had 
composed them. Different metres again were 
supposed to be pleasing to diflPerent gods as the 
Acharyas had said that Gayatri was pleasing to 
Agni, Trishtubh to Indra, Jagati to Varuna 
and the Vi^vedevas and so on. The Vedic metres 
were, therefore, carefully studied ; their supposed 
irregularities were explained and accounted for 
and modern metres were compared with them. 
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Thus arose the fifth Vedanga, viz. Chhandas or 
prosody. 

Lastly came the most important and scientific 
of all the Vedahgas namely Jyotisha or astro- 
nomy. Vedic sacrifices were to be performed not 
only daily, morning and evening, but the more 
important ones were to be performed on the full 
moon and new moon days. Some ritual was pre- 
scribed on certain Nakshatras ; for with the Vedic 
Aryans not only the sun and the moon but the 
constellations also were very important. In their 
ancient home about the polar regions, the sun 
was invisible for months together; and time 
could be watched and measured by the progress 
of the moon among the constellations which 
were visible throughout the time (night and day 
being one long iiight lasting for two or three 
months) and the moon must have been, therefore, 
carefully watched. It is thus why with the 
Vedic Aryans, the Nakshatras, i. e. the positions 
of the moon among the constellations, naturally 
taken to be 27 by the moon’s making a round 
of them in 27 days, were so important. Certain 
certoonies were, therefore, fixed for certain 
Nakshatras such as Punarvasu, Hasta, Chitra 
and so on. Again certain sacrifices were to be 
performed on the Vishuvan day, the day on 
which the sun is in the middle of its southern 
and northern travel. Astronomy, therefore, was 
naturally studied and astronomical phenomena 
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being regular and unchanging, the intelligent 
Vedic Aryans found out the laws regulating them 
and evolved rules for calculating the positions of 
the sun and the moon at any future time, so that 
full moons and new moons, Tithis and Nakshtras, 
Vishuvans and seasons which depended upon the 
sun’s course northward and southward, could be 
predicted. The great advance in astronomical 
knowledge disclosed by the Vedanga Jyotisha 
need not, therefore, be wondered at, as it was the 
result of a necessary study of the stars and the 
sun and the moon made for nearly two or even 
three thousand years. This Vedanga must neces- 
sarily have been preceded by a good knowledge 
of Arithmetic and the rule of three, called 
together mentioned in the Chhandogya 

Upanishad. 

These six Vedangas or subjects of study ancil- 
lary to the Vedas are enumerated already in an 
Upanishad noted before as 

and The word ahga may even be taken 

to mean limb, as Chhandas is looked upon as the 
feet of Veda, Kalpa as its hands, Jyotisha as its 
eyes, Nirukta as its ears, Siksha as its nose and 
Vyakarana as its mouth : qrtt 3 ^ ^5qts«l 

I ^ I 5^ 

11 { )• These subjects must 
have been long studied before the works now 
recognised as Vedangas were composed. For 
many teachers’ are mentioned not only in these 
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works, but in the several Brahinanas and Ara- 
nyakas. Whether these teachers had composed; 
any works or not, we do not definitely know ; 
but as the Mahabharata mentions a Sutrakara 
Sakalya whose work on grammar we do not 
now possess, such works must have existed once 
though they have now disappeared. We must 
assign to these works dates ranging between 
1900 and 800 b. c., the latter being the date of 
Panini whose 3r?i<qr?fl is the recognised Vedaiiga on 
grammar, disclosing as it does the highest develop- 
ment of that subject. We have already shown how 
our date for Pa^ini is vastly different from the 
date assigned to him by European scholars and 
how consequently the whole range of Vedic 
literature is dated by them much later than we 
date it. The date of Panini is the sheet anchor, 
so to speak, in the history of Vedic literature and 
it will be discussed at length in a special note. 
If the date of Panini is taken to be 800 b.c. as 
we do, the other Vedahga literature which un- 
questionably preceded Panini may be placed 
between about 1900 b.c., the date of Maitryu- 
panishad, and 800 b.c. 

This literature, with the exception perhaps of 
the Kalpasutras detailing many V edic sacrifices in 
which the modern world including India has lost 
all interest, is of very great value. Language 
was so thoroughly studied by these ancient 
Acharyas that the rules which govern the natural 
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formation of words and grammatical forms dis- 
covered by them still serve as a guide to the 
study of modern languages. Grammar and etymo- 
logy especially were scrutinized in a manner in 
which no nation of the world, ancient or modern, 
has yet done. The unassailable edifice of gram- 
mar which Panini has built and into and from which 
not a word or letter can be put or taken out is 
indeed a wonderful work in the literatute of the 
world. Even the Kalpasutras disclose the logical 
intellect of the Indo- Aryans who have laid down 
maxims for the interpretation of revealed works, 
maxims which laid the foundation, later, of the 
Purva Mimarhsa Sastra, maxims which can guide 
lawyers even in modern times in the interpre- 
tation of codified law. 



II S'lKSHA 

This Vedahga relates to the proper pronun- 
ciation of Vedic mantras. The work now re- 
cognised as the Vedahga by the reciters of 
Kigveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda is a short 
book of about 60 verses divided into 11 sections. 
It is certainly a late work, later than Panini 
whose teaching, it declares in the very begin- 
ning, it follows. It applies to both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit which also proves that it is later than 
Panini. Panini is said herein to be Dakshiputra. 
It treats of letters and accents and the method 
of pronouncing them. The arrangement of let- 
ters according to their Sthana is perfect and 
shows the highest advancement of the science 
of phonetics. The science is supposed to have 
been taught by god Siva to Panini. 

There are several references to Siksha in Vedic 
works ; but a complete work on this subject was 
not composed by any one and hence this work 
hy an unnamed author became the recognised 
Vedanga on Siksha. It may be dated about 
300 B. 0. and does not really belong to the Vedic 
period. Other ^ikshaB are known and there 
are several Prati^khyas but they are all probably 
later than Panini and need not be treated of 
here. 



Ill CHHANDAS 

The same thing may be said about the work 
on Chhandas recognised as Vedahga by all the 
Vaidikas. It is attributed to Pihgala who may 
have lived about 300 b. c. It treats of both 
Vedic and classical metres. It opens with the 
abed of this science, viz. it, i, tt, tt, 5r, tt, g, n, 
the names of the ganas adopted to secure the ut- 
most brevity in giving the definitions of classical 
( ) metres. But these ganas have no appli- 
cation to Vedic metres; and it is somewhat 
absurd to begin the treatise with this string of 
letters. Vedic metres, like Siksha, have been 
defined in several places in Vedic works and, as 
stated already, the names of the seven chief 
metres are found mentioned even in Rigvedic 
hymns. This is, however, perhaps the first work 
solely devoted to the subject of Vedic and clas- 
sical prosody and has consequently been adopted 
as the Vedahga on the subject. The author 
probably is a follower of Pihgala, called 
in the very first verse, whose intellect was chas- 
tened by the favour of Siva like that of Pacini 



IV kalpasutras 

The extant Kalpasutras must have been pre- 
ceded by others, now not existing. Sutras are 
mentioned as early as the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad as subjects of study. And for the perform- 
ance of elaborate sacrifices manuals, short and 
decisive, must have been found necessary at a 
very early age, as the procedure described in 
the Brahmanas is desultory and as discussions 
are often given therein without decisions. More- 
over, different schools soon sprang up, adopting 
different ritual and the four Vedas also soon led to 
four main schools. Though in the performance of 
the principal sacrifices, all the Vedas were requir- 
ed to be used, the Hotri using the Rigveda, the 
Udgatri the Samaveda, the Adhvaryu the Yajur- 
veda and the Brahman or presiding priest all the 
three and latterly Atharvaveda particularly, still 
eachV eda later on provided for all requirements by 
including the necessary mantras in its Brahmanas 
and especially its Sranyakas. Hence the Sutras 
also, like these works, attached themselves to 
the several Vedas and laid down their distino 
tive procedure. They were thus considered as 
an Ahga or limb of that Veda along with other 
Ahgas. The older Sutras mentioned in the 
B^adaranyaka disappeared, both because better 
Sutras subsequently arose and because ritual 
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also developed further. The extant Kalpasutras 
which are recognised as Ahgas of the four Vedas 
are as follows :-l A^valayana and 2 Sahkhayana 
of the Rigveda ; 3 Masaka, 4 Latyayana and 
5 Drahyayana of the Samaveda, 6 Manava, 7 
Baudhayana, 8 Bhfiradvaja, 9 Apastamba and 
10 Hiranyake^in also called Satyashadha of the 
Black Yajurveda, 11 Katyayana of the White 
Yajurveda and 12 Kau^ikaand 13 Vaitana of the 
Atharvaveda. 

These Srauta Sutras relate to the Srauta 
sacrifices performed on the higher fires with the 
help of one or more priests. But there were 
many sacrifices and ceremonies of a domestic 
nature which were to be performed by the house- 
holder himself without the aid of any priests 
and on the Grihya fire. For these, manuals 
subsequently arose called Grihya Sutras. These 
Sutras usually bear the same name as the above 
but their authors were without doubt not the 
same. They have the same names because they 
belong to the same school ; or perhaps because 
their authors were born in the same gotrs. 
Thus the author of A^valayana Grihya Sutra 
can not be the same as the author of the A^va* 
layana Srauta Sutra, though he poses as such in 
the very first sutra of his Grihya work. Indeed 
that Grihya Sutra was composed centuries after 
the latter as will presently appear. The Gfihyn 
Sutras, according to our view, do not fedl in tine 
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Sruti period as defined by us. Their language is 
•distinctly later. ‘The literary development of the 
Srauta Sutras is earlier than that of the Grihya 
Sutras’ (Keith p. 26).* ‘The language of the 
former is not yet classical Sanskrit and is distinct- 
ly pre-Paninian’ (ibid). Even according to Keith 
thus they are to be placed before Panini. Keith 
places them about 400 b. c., Panini according to 
him dating about 300 b.c. But, as will be shown 
later on, Panini can not be placed later than 
800 B. c,, and these Kalpasutras can not be later 
than 1000 b. c. It is difficult to determine their 
earlier limit. They are unquestionably later 
than the Upanishads and hence can not be earlier 
than 1900 b.c. We may, therefore, take the 
Srauta Sutras as falling between 1900 and 1000 
B. c., i. e. in the third part of the Sruti period. 
There are one or two other indications of 
this early age of these Sutras. They nowhere 
mention idols of Vedic gods or idol worship. 
Idol worship is mentioned in Panini. Secondly 
they still stick to animal sacrifices which subse- 

* Garbe observes that the style of Apastamba in the Grihya 
is much more concise than in the Srauta (p. XVII, Vol. III). 
The same thing may be said of Asvalayana. The authors of 
ibese two Gnhyas, therefore, must be different from Apastamba 
and Asvalayana, the authors of Srauta Sutras, It may also 
he noted that for Bamaveda the authors of Grihya Sutras are 
different from those of the Srauta, viz. Jaimini, Gobhila and 
Khadira; and for the White Yajurveda, the author of the 
*Qrlhya Sutra is Paraskara and not K&ty&yana« 



MEANING OF KALPA AND SUTRA 13- 

quently became unpopular. The first indication, 
however, is not decisive, as non-mention is no- 
evidence and as mention of idols is not necessary- 
in treatises which treat of Srauta sacrifices solely. 

The word Kalpa means procedure or formula 
( ) and in this sense frequently occurs in the 
Kalpasutras themselves (Apastamba VI 18 , 11 
e.g.). It is used in medicine also in the same sense, 
viz. formula of a medical preparation. As meaning 
a work on sacrificial procedure, the word is used 
in the Mundaka Upanishad and also, as we know, 
in Panini. His sutra shows that 

he knew of old and new Kalpas. The old Kalpas 
are probably all lost. They were probably not 
called Sutras. This word is also old ; but it ori- 
ginally meant a work with a continuous thread. 
The idea of brevity was subsequently developed. 
The earlier Kalpas must not have been as con- 
cise and short as the later ones are. This index 
may be used for fixing the relative priority of 
the extant Kalpasutras, though it is not a deci- 
sive one. It can not be believed that theso 
Sutras were composed in opposition to Buddhism 
in support of animal sacrifices as Dr. Macdonell 
thinks (p. 145 ). It is more proper to suppose that 
the codification of the ritual of animal sacrifices 
took place long before Buddha arose and thus 
gave occasion for the rise of his philoosophy. 
The philosophy of sacrifice arose after Buddha 
and was embodied by J aimini in his Purva 
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Mimaiiisa Sutras based on all the Kalpasutras. 
Even the Dharmasutras which are later than 
the ^rauta Sutras preceded Buddha and even 
Panini and also Yaska who, as mentioned by Mac- 
donell himself, quotes maxims from some Dharma- 
sutras. These like the Grihya Sutras now form 
part of Kalpasutras no doubt, but are later addi- 
tions. Thus Apastamba Dharmasutra, treated as 
the oldest by Macdonell, forms the 28th and 29th 
chapters of the Apastamba Kalpasutra, the 26th 
and 27th chapters forming the Grihyasutra. 
The Srauta Sutras, however, form admittedly the 
earliest portions and we shall treat only of these 
in this section. 



Note .'-Detailed description of the extant 
Kalpasntras 

I Apastamba 

This Kalpasutra seems to be the oldest of those we 
possess. It belongs to the Taittiriya S'akha of the 
Black Yajurveda which is also the oldest S'akha oi 
that Veda. As Yajurveda is chiefly concerned with 
sacrifice, it is but natural that the Taittiriyins should 
first set about to lay down a Kalpasutra for their 
S'akha. This S'akha is now chiefly found in Andhra. 

The language of Spastamba’s Sutra is simple and the 
sutras are not enigmatic and difficult of understanding 
as Paiiiniya and other sutras, conspicuous for their 
brevity, are. According to most scholars^ the Grihya- 
sutra which forms the 26th and 27th chapters of this 
Kalpa is less simple and belongs in our view to a dififerent 
author. The S'rauta portion of which we speak here 
consists of 25 chapters, called Frasnas, a new name for 
chapter and each Pra^na consists of several sub-sections 
called Kaiidikas, each Kandika containing, on an aver- 
age, about 18 sutras, there being about 7590 sutras 
in the 588 Kandikas of the 25 Prasnas. 

This work has been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series by Qarbe in three parts. It speaks indeed volumes 
of the great labour the editor has taken, that he has 
traced all the quotations in it to their respective origins 
in the SaiSihit^ and Brahmanas and has given lists of 
these references. There are many quotations from the 
Eigveda taken bodily and also from its Kaushitaki 
BrShmana. There are very few quotations from the 
vSamaveda ; but ^^quotations from its Paiichavin5sa Brih- 
maua are copious especially in the Ahlna and Sattxa 
eections”. Twenty-five quotations are taken from the 
Atharvaveda ; but as they are a little different from 
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those in the S'aunaka recension, they probably belong 
to the Pippal&da one. Many Brabxnanas, not extant 
now, are quoted by name viz. Kankati, Kalabavi, 
S'atyayani, S'aitali and Bhallavika. Kalingayanika is 
a name not found elsewhere. It is remarkable that 
Aitareya is not mentioned nor Kaushitaki of the Rig- 
veda; but the word Bahvricha is often used for them. 
The Vajasaneyakam is also frequently mentioned and 
we think that the reference is to the S'atapatha ; and one 
is justified in inferring that the Katyayanasutra of the 
White Yajurveda had not yet been written, as Vajasa- 
neya procedure is noticed here. The name S'atapatha 
also appears to be later than the Spastamba Sutra. We 
have already seen that the name Shashtipatha was 
once current. When a Brahmana is quoted without 
name, the words are used as also qsiT 

W or Very probably the Taittiriya 

Brahmana or Srauyaka is there meant, not a S'rauta- 
sutra according to our view ; but Garbe thinks that 
the Pravaradhyaya is taken from Ssvalayana S'rauta- 
fiutra. We will discuss the question whether they both 
give independently what was common matter or whether 
one copies from the other, when we shall speak of 
Ssvalayana. Several teachers are mentioned by name, 
e.g. A^marathya and Alekhana ; but they are probably 
not authors of Sutras, but ara two savants of opposite 
views. There is a commentary on this work by Rudra- 
datta which extends only to fifteen Pra?nas as published 
oy Garbe. 

The work treats of all S'rauta sacrifices, from the 
lowest DarsapurnamS>sa to the highest A^vamedha and 
Purushamedha, in all their details. The procedure is 
laid down in detail and every action is described in 
words which, as Brahmin sacrificers even now do, have 
to be repeated while doing the acts indicated. This 
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method has enabled the several actions in all rituals to 
be fixed without any change or omission. Mantras ac- 
company every action which are either taken from 
Samhitas or Brahmanas or are newly prescribed by this 
Sutra, as suitable mantras were not found in the 
former. Elaborate preparations are necessary for every 
S'rauta sacrifice. A separate sacrificial shed 
has to be put up ; every action connected with it such as 
the bringing of wood and of earth &c., the laying of the 
altars as well as the finding out of the required gold is 
described and has to be performed with certain mantras. 
One thus understands the propriety of the descriptions 
in the Eamayana and the Mahabharata of the prepara- 
tions for Asvamedha, including the excursion into the 
Himalayas for obtaining gold and the performance of 
ceremonies there before searching for it (V. 2, 1). It 
seems that gold was then obtainable in the rivers is- 
suing from the Himalayas and anybody could gather 
it. There could be no higher sacrifice without a suf- 
ficient quantity of gold, as in the Dakshinas, gold or 
alias 5^^ is always prescribed by or hundred 

measures or at least thirty ( V 21, 10). It is 
also prescribed that Mana meant the usual weight of 
gold flw This shows that there were no 

gold coins in use then but packets of gold-dust weigh- 
ing a fixed amount ; and these were called Nishkas. 

The different officiating priests were to get different 
Dakshinis, but generally all were to get clothes, one pair 
of bovine animals and a new chariot. 

? ). More may be 
given, even six-fold and twelve-fold. But the condi- 
tion of a poor sacrificer is also provided for and one 
cow only is prescribed for him. The mention of a new 
chariot is remarkable ; whether with or without animals, 
horses, bullocks or mules is not mentioned. The craft 
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of making chariots seems to have flourished as we shall 
presently see. 

These S'rauta sacrifices could be performed by all the 
three Aryan castes or Varuas viz. Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas and a fourth class of Bathakaras is usually 
mentioned. But it seems from V 3, 19 that they be- 
longed to any of the three Varnas and the commentator 
adds the explanation that an Aryan took up this pro- 
fession for poverty. And as no other mixed-caste man 
is mentioned, it is almost certain that at the date of 
this Sutra, mixed castes had not arisen and the progeny 
of mixed marriages among the Varnas belonged to the 
Varna of the father according to the old rule mentioned 
in Manu. This indicates a very early date for this Sutra. 

S'udras were not only not allowed to perform these 
43acrificea, but also were prohibited from even milking 
the cows for sacrifice. Further on, in particular cases, 
permission is given to employ a S udra in milking 
"(VI 3, 12) ; a S'udra, however, was permitted to grind the 
corn ^ I 21, 9). It is further to be 

remarked that different mantras were prescribed in 
case of particular sacrifices for Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, thus emphasizing caste distinctions. For 
Agnihotra, however, they were all eligible and no dif- 
ference of mantras is to be seen. In a ceremony in 

V 11, 7 KAjan is distinguished from Rajanya showing 
that ruling kings were distinguished from ordinary 
Kshatriyas, and were called Rajaputras, a word ap- 
pearing in the S atapatha even. The word Asura in 

V 12 can not mean a Persian but must mean an ima^ 

ginary terribly strong being ( Iff gg*: ). A 

<3ayatri-metred mantra is for Brahmins, a Traish^ubba 
for Kshatriyas and a JAgata for Vaisyas. 

The usual prayer of the sacrificer was for cattle (fs) 
progeny (srsrr) and food and wealth (spf and'^)-?TO<^4 
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The wife's presence at 
mcrifice was always necessary and this shows the im* 
portance attached to the wife. The householder in 
beginning the ceremony of Adhana had first to shave 
and bathe and put on a silken cloth. The wife had to 
get her nails cut and to bathe and put on also a silken 
Sari STHrsTT )• During the period of the sacrifice, 
they had to remain celebate and eat no flesh. Depar- 
ture was allowed, however, at certain times and under 
particular conditions. Among desires, is men- 

tioned, which probably meant the gift of a village 
in inam or headship of a village. For glory or flesh 
oblations are prescribed and for spiritual power, Soma 
oblations IV 35, i). 

In higher sacrifices there were elected 16 priests, four 
in each branch and named as follows. In the Adhvaryu 
(oblation) branch, 1 Adhvaryu, 2 Pratiprasthatri, 3 
Neshtri and 4 Unnetri. In the Brahman (supervisor) 
branch, 1 Brahman, 2 Brahmanachchhaiflsin, 3 Agnidhra 
and 4 Potri. In the Hotri (reciter of hymns) branch, 
1 Hotri, 2 Maitravaruna, 3 Achchhavaka and 4 Grava- 
stuta. And in the Udgatri (singing) branch, 1 Udgatri 2 
Prastotri, 3 Pratihartri and 4 Subrahmanya (X 1-9). 
The Kaushitakins, it is stated, added a seventeenth 
priest called Sadasya ; but no Upadeshtri was needed. 
Where only four priests were to be chosen, they were 
of course the first four in each branch, viz., Adhvaryu, 
Hotri, Udgatri and Brahman. The priests were chosen 
with great formality and special mantrajg are pre- 
scribed for their election (X, 1, 14). 

The contents of this Sutra, are as follows (Garbe'^a 
preface to Vols. II and III). 

Praina 

1-4 Darsapuruamasa with Yajamana in K 4 
6 Agnyadheya with Punaradheya in TL 26-29 
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6 Agnibotra with Agnyupasthana in K 16-23 

7 NirMhapasnbandha 

8 Cbaturm&sya with (1-4), ?Ti<p- 

(9-19), (20-22) 

9 Prayaschitta 

10-13 Agnisbtoma (sim:^^ 10-12, 13, 1-8 

and 13-9-25 ) 

14 3rtra'w,^«Pl?5irtfr (1-12) and 

&c. V 13-1 5) and 

snif^ 

15 Pravargya 
16-17 

18 (1-7), 8-22 

19 Sautrumaiii with and qg, 

20 Asvamedba in 1-23 and Purushamedha in 24-25 

21 Gavamayana, Utsarginamayana, Dvada^aha 

22 m: 

23 ?rqr% 

24 Paribhashah, Pravarali and Hautrakah. 

After these general observations, we will notice im- 
portant statements in the several chapters in their order. 
In the first Pra§na, Dar^a-Pnriiamasa sacrifice begins 
with releasing of sacrificial cows in the morning with- 
suitable mantras and these are new Anushtup verses 
given here. There was always a fear of Asuras and 
Bdkshasas interfering with sacrifices at every step and 
mantraa were recited for killing them, accompanied by 
suitable actions ( ; these are sup- 

posed to sit about the Vedi). Then there is performed 
first a sacrifice to the manes called which is 

like an ordinary S'r&ddba with and of the 

Pindas. The Bhrigus and jSingirasas were the oldest 
Vedic sacrificers and they are praised on this occasion. 
Vrihi and Ts^dula are words which occur, it appears, 
lor the first time in these Sutras, meaning grain sepa- 
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Tated from the husk and thus applying usually to rice. 
What is does not seem clear. ^ 

srnMt:, is remarkable, meaning JITET^ft:. 

The process of sowing grain, of milking cows, of 
unhusking corn in &c, is strangely enough done 

religiously, being performed with suitable mantras for 
each act. Whatever falls on the ground is for and 
these and enemies are constantly driven away. 

Probably, in early Aryan settlements enemies and 
eannibals actually interfered with the Aryan sacrifices ; 
but in the times of the Kalpasutras, the y e had become 
imaginary beings. The Abhichara or magic action is 
always levelled against them and against Sapatnas and 
Bhratrivyas, the phrase ^ ^ con- 

stantly occurring, showing that these Taittiriyins were 
very strong in their feelings of hatred. 

Having described in I, II, III and Yajamana 

in IV, in V we have Agnyadhana and PunarAdhAna, 
the Nakshatras for the first being JJT. 5 . and 

(only for Kshatriyas) ft; and for the latter 
Falguni Puniamasi is declared to usher in the 
new year. For seasons 

(The commentator shows here 
that the new rule is not to be taken here 

but and the months may be or 

In the Vajasaneyaka, is begun in only, while 

^3^1 W and give different times). They had to 

go out and build a shed according to S^Alina, but not 
according to YAyavara. The erection of sheds is described 
in detail, with a shed for guests to the east. The trees 
for sacrifice or for building a sacrificial shed are men^ 
tioned as and 

In VI one is surprised (in 18, S) to find Agni as lord 
of the east, Indra of the south, Soma of ^ we8t» 
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Mitravarmian of the north and Brihaspati of the direc- 
tion above Rik-Mantras are named by their 

authors as &c. The householder ie 

to sacrifice with in with sftf| in with 

^Tcf in VI 3,14). This indicates the seasons 

and their corns in the middle land of India, 

The is described at the end. 

Frasna VII relates to or animal sacrifice which- 

secures all heavens to the sacrificer ! ! ! ( qg- 

(l, l). The Sambharas include 

and among vessels and instru- 
ments &c. qerfwfqjff 

fscftqf ^ ^qsj^qHiRr rs:#qr3qH5T g: 

^npqrqq qqiqq^'r 

qqiq^wt liq.^5T qi =q vii 8, 3). 

The animal selected should not be 

qj &c. An eiqj (pit) is to be dug for receiving 
refuse and ^35q^=qqif is mentioned for covering (^q^- 
qq ^g^). qf%?^irqq|% q^^^Rqgqtqlqqiqq;. (Com. explains 
as qRgq). q^ q^'s^l 

qflqr qqrg etc. fcjqcqf qq^q^q qsnrR: (VII 16, 7). R§iq 
fq^qr 3i3^q: is also pronounced. The division of 
the animaTs body among oblations to gods and gifts to 
priests is clearly laid down. The qifqq or cutter is a 
Brahmin; but if he is not, he gives his portion (VII 
27, 13) to a Brahmin. 

Prasns VIII describes the Avabhritha. It is to be 
taken in any direction ; but not in the north in the view 
of some teachers (VIII 7, 18), why it is not clear. Tha^ 
Chaturm^ya sacrifices of which we have already spoken 
viz. qqqqqRT and in the three seasons follow. 

The same chapter gives particulars about mankaa 
and S&mans to be recited at the morning, no<m and 
evening Savanas. Many names are new to like 
qiprns^. The eTiqiifr is leni^ened im 
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different ways. SampAta^ Kadvanta and Runtapa^ 
Suktas are to be recited in 2^, ^o5f &c. is a new 
term. The Samans with their Yonis are detailed 
for each day and many details are given which it ia 
difficult to grasp for a layman. 

Prasna IX gives thle Frayaschittas and begins with 
the well-known dictum 

They are 3T^r fill ^ (3) ; ^ g?r: The 

faults include cows not giving milk for sacrifice or the 
wife’s being in courses &c. or when insects fall into obla- 
tions or fire goes out or is not created in churning (then 
sacrifice is allowed on the palm of a Brahmin’s hand or 
in Darbhas or in water), if the Sun or Moon rises before 
anf or the oblation milk fall out of hand, if Agnihotra 
is broken or one of the fires (^^t% ^ m i^). 

The tenth Prasna is very interesting and gives details 
of the Soma sacrifice, the basis of Agnishtoma (dtJlR 

in which only young learned Brahmins of the same 
Pravara are to be elected as provided for in the 
Chhandogya BrAhmaua. This is mentioned for the first 
time here, because the Soma sacrifice is chiefly accom- 
panied by SAma-singing. The sacrifice is identified 
with the universe, the Agni being looked upon as the 
Hotri> the Sun as Adhvaryu, the Moon as Brahman, 
Kain as Udgatri, the SkA^a as Sadasya and sun’s rays 
as Soma is also performed in Jyotish- 

^ma, Atiratra and other higher sacrifices. A Deva- 
yajana or sacrificial ground is to be obtained 

from the king outside the town and a sacrificial shed 
is to be erected thereon. Every detail is prescribed with^ 
the special mantras for it, the erecting of the 

keeping of doors on four sides, even the comers* llie 
eacrificer is then ordained with several ceremonies as 
iiK> Ms wife. They bathe and put on new silken 
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garments ; the wife has on the head and the 

sacrificer puts on a turban. After taking food they go to 
the reciting the Vedas UHT, is the order 

here given and Atharvaveda is not mentioned-^fTO^ 

I ^\^... I X 11, 1). The Diksha 

is born of Brahman or Veda and hence when the sacri- 
ticer is ordained for Soma, even the Kajanya or Vaisya 
is to be treated as a Brahmin 

X 11, 6). He enters upon a strict course of 
life. He should not speak with any woman or S'udra; 
should not spit or sneeze or vomit ; and if he does by 
chance, special mantras are to be recited. (^^r = «TRTT- 
is also to be avoided or atoned for). He is 
to eat only ( 5^^ for a Brahmin, for a 

Eajanya, and for a Vaisya). ‘The fat sacrificer 

thus gets lean and thus becomes fit for Soma' (cff^r 

Soma is called king (U5f^3[). He has to be purchased 
especially of a Brahmin or else a S'udra. The 

seller is first asked to clean Soma ( ^ ) by re- 

moving all other things mixed in it. (It is difficult to 
imagine what Soma was like). This cleaning was not to 
be done by the or any of the priests. Then the 

ceremony was performed and the Soma was pur- 
chased for a particular kind of cow. It is taken in a 
chariot to a hill, taken to its top on the head and then 
brought back from it. (This is perhaps a reminiscence of 
the fact that Soma was to be brought from the Hima- 
layas). The purchasing again takes place with a 
strange ceremony ending in payment of gold (which 
was a hundred in ^F5F^, two hundred in and a 
thousand in X 26, 9). It appears that the gold was 

taken back and a cow given. If the seller disputed, he 
was to be struck with sticks according to some savants 
{ X 27, 7 ), Then it is taken in a chariot 
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to the sacrificial shed with mantras where, on arrival^ 
it is given a regal reception and is placed on a throns 
( ), with the present of an ox which is released 

after presentation. 

In XI further particulars are given about the same 
sacrfice with particular injunctions as to the sacrificial 
shed, 

5Tr(u?Xm (XI 12, 2) 

is iiexplicable. and are described. 

Tht Soma is partaken of by the sacrificer after his wife 
andAmatyas are honoured. The word is every- 

where used in this Sutra to show that the ceremony 
is lightly finished. The sacrificer guards the Soma 
durng the night. 

L the next chapter (XII) is described the process of 
extacting the Soma, it being crushed with stones while 
mantras are recited (what is mentioned 

aloij with XII 2, 15 ?). The rite differs in the 
moning, noon and evening Savanas. Yava and 55130“ (of 
are used (^of55Rl^ «IR[: XII 

4, D). Saktus mixed with water or ghee are called 
The ^31^ mountain where Soma was originally 
fond is remembered RF (XII 6,11). 

^ (!^R:) XII 7, l is 

stride. Juice came out in drops (^g) which were 
oflFeid to fire and then taken. For the words 

«^are to be uttered (XII 11, 10). The juice is 
stmed over a cloth into which 

The mantra is % (qcFU &C. 

whi dififerent Samans ffRiF^ &c.) are sung. The 

cereony is called lopfiiqq*. (^sfF=«T^ XII 12, 11). To 
enab a man to return to the or to turn out onOg 
a ri is prescribed (XII 16, 2). The flows ( ^^ y 
for \e good of all, Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Yaisyas 
4be. jA Bi^aputra protects the Soma extract till it 
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is used (XII 16, 4). It is kept in ao- 

carding to Katyayana, com.). qflnr 

(XII 16, 10). The Soma is poured with mantras 
and SSmans by all. Different animal sacrifices follow 
in different higher sacrifices. New mantras are pre- 
scribed for offering Soma to Agni. For injuring enemies 
are mentioned. Each priest takes his 
(wooden cup) full of from the and oflers 

it to the fire. If a Eajanya or Vai^ya wishes to eat 
Soma, a rite is performed and then it is given to lim 
to eat. Then the priests eat with one anotbr’s 
permisBion (like tea) RRlt | 

(XII 24, 14). The drinking is to the health of jods 
(dual &c.). Every action is minutely provfled 
for, such as (HI 

27, 10. (Even washing of tea-pots is thus not forgottn)* 
The ^cfT then cries or and regies 

^ &c. which is called sjfjT^F^. Narasahsa 

follows and also S'astras. 5FRf.^«Rg (Thus is om- 

pleted 

In Prasna XIII we have the noon Savana descried, 
particular injunctions being given also in XII. Spcial 
l[%orr8 are provided for ?F^s but not to him who $ks 
and not to and (Com. adds IgfisF^j), nor b a 
non-Brahmin nor to an unlearned (XII 7, 7). Prol^ly 
the same Soma is used, as no new one is bought. In^ 
K&rik&s 8-24 the evening Savana is described. 

Pra^na XIV gives the Vikritis of Agnish^a 
viz. and STalarfjR' and then descbes 

them in detail. In one place we find a rite prescried, 
if it is wished that the ^ (in a Bftsh^) shou] be 
superior to the The rite reversed would i.ke 

superior to the ^ (XIV 6, 9). ^ ^ 

fro: « (XIV 6) 

4howi that rats were then bated. IW 
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shows that in Soma sacrifices the Brahman was to be 
of the Vasishtha gotra (XIV 8, 1). CT TO P Hq f 
i i ?ra?t5r ^3)q% 

1 XIV 10 4 should be marked. In 
all Somas they went towards the south for Avabhritha . 
qi?r: i mil i msotiqrJiiq i qaiqriq i 

I siJj^r qr | I 

qnm*i i qwr miqini i i iqui 

Cbaturhotra is hereafter described. A Brahmin who 
does not earn fame should perform it or a king who is 
fighting a battle (XIV 14, 5). Higher Hotras are also 
prescribed for other desires. Many mantras are taken from 
the ^Ligveda here such as those of the Rishi Gaurivita and 
of Agastya (qqqqqt vfrK frqsmqswrsijjr^^). 
The contingeny of the sacrificer dying before aiqiiq 
is provided for (XIV 21, 8). When the son does not 
come out after morning prayer, qreraifr Riks should be 
recited, Dasatayi refers to the Rigveda (probably the 
division had not yet been made or recognised). 
If Soma is obtained without purchase, it should Iw taken 
out and purchased. If Soma is unobtainable, other 
herbs are substituted such as %cl?is5ri% or 

milky herbs, or ff^cljSEr as Vajasaneyins pre- 

scribe and if none of these, finally ^(|qqs to be mixed 
with whole milk (5l%3^) in the morning, skimmed milk 
( ^cl ) in the noon and curds in the evening (XIV 
24, 14). If the pounding stone is broken or the TCala-ia 
broken, certain mantras should be recited in 
(XIV 24). Hirauya appears to be of two kinds, 
and Many other Prftya^ehittas are prescribed for 

ontowurd incidents, such as loss of Brahmaeharya of 
the sacrificer, or black birds (crows) entering the sh ed 
and touching the Havis, or some danger coming (XIV 
Ki, S). Finally a is recommended with the 

auatra &i 0 . if nothing could be done as pre> 
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viously prescribed. 

Prasna XV relates to the Pravargya ceremony 
preparatory in higher sacrifices such as Jyotishtoma. A 
Mahavira is to made of earth dug out with ceremony. 
It is placed on Asandi (throne) and certain ceremonies 
are performed. After Pravargya, many vows are to be 
observed for a whole year ^ ^ 

i X V 12, 13). A human 
form is allegorically conceived (XV 15, 1). Then it is 
thrown in different ways for different desires including 
the killing of a hated person who is named ; 

(UT5T^=U^; com.). After this, Prayaschittas are pre- 
scribed for various mishaps and mistakes. The chapter 
ends with other minor Diksh^ for magic (^iRtto) and 
ill omens described in T. B. ( &c. ). 

The Prasnas from XVI onward relate to higher 
sacrifices and probably as these were never performed 
in the time of the commentator, he has not commented 
on them. The sutras on these, read by themselves, 
show very elaborate preparations for these higher sacri- 
fices, commencing with going out of the town and dig- 
ging earth and bringing it on the backs of horses and 
even asses, with appropriate mantras for each action. 
A preliminary sacrifice of a (hornless sheep) is 

performed (XVI 8, 3). If rain is wanted, a rite is 
prescribed and another to prevent rain. Bricks are to 
be prepared and then altars built, the pit being deep 
as the knee (5rT3?v5f) for the man sacrificing for the first 
time and deep up to the navel (^li^fSCfr) for others. Bricks 
are i-e. burnt in husk fire. Ploughing of ground is 
also mentioned with six, eight or twelve bullocks drawing 
the plough and grain is sown. The grains men- 

tioned are 

and siKoSW some of which can not be 

recognised. or is added* Durvis 
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are to be secured with the luantra now usually used 
( probably first prescribed here-XVl 
2, 1 ). It appears that human heads and animal heads 
were put in in the building of altars called 

The elaborate detailed rites of the higher sacrifices 
show how the Aryans had developed a craze for sacri- 
fice and a superstitious belief in its eflScacy for securing 
each and every human desire. The mantras also had 
attained miraculous powers, irrespective of their mean- 
ing and so also the acts in the ritual which secured the 
desired fruit only if performed in the prescribed manner 
but which became harmful to the sacriticer, if wrongly 
performed. Ritual had thus attained an esoteric mean- 
ing and importance and was as unchangeable as the 
Vedic mantras recited in it ; hence the importance of 
these Kalpasiitras which were enunciated by different 
schools of Vedic teachers. Some of these sacrifices were 
to be performed by kings only and the power of the 
Kshatriya rulers was enhanced by the performance of 
these sacrifices. It is wrong to suppose that Brahmins 
imposed their beliefs upon the Kshatriyas. As in 
philosophical speculation, so in sacrificial elaboration, 
both Kshatriyas and Brahmins were equally concerned ; 
the former wished to impress the imagination of the 
people (the Aryan Vi^ and Non- Ary an S'udra subjects) 
by these gorgeous sacrifices ; the latter wished to exhibit 
their skill and learning by multiplying ritual by per- 
mutations and combinations of different sacrificial rites. 
In the following descriptions of the diflferent higher 
sacrifices, these observations will assist the reader and 
prevent wrong inferences. 

The eighteenth Prasna describes Vajapeya, open to 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas ( 

for prosperity. In this sacrifice and are used. 
Everything is to be seventeen. The Dakshiu&s also 
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are to be 17 elephants or 17 horses^ 17 nishkas^ 17 d&sis 
and 1700 cows and 17 chariots. A Rajaputra throws 17 
arrows. After the homa of Yijai the sacrificer should 
perform Sautramaui or Brihaspatisava. 

Bajasuya is then described which only a king can 
perform for obtaining Svarga (USTT 
showing how Yudhishthira was asked to perform this 
sacrifice by Pandu who was in heaven. It was the 
same as Agnishtoma with DakshinR a thousand-fold 
or a lakh-fold The sutra XVIII 12, 7 is 

remarkable ; ijq i q’sf m I 

qq qi 5Rr shows that there were generally 

three families of kings: Bharatas, Kurus and Pafichalaa. 
The Kuru-Panchalas must be different from the above. 
The Brahmins were outside the power of kings ; for they 
recited the mantra Rrqts^ffr^ 3rqf§. 

The king’s Abhisheka was performed with waters of the 
sea and of the Indus or any other river which has a 
masculine name. This shows that by that time certain 
big rivers had names masculine in gender e. g. 

The king then played dice which was 
thus a necessary function in Bajasuya. The S'aunaMepa 
Skhyana is recited or other Riks with Gathas (story 
verses). The king has to inform other kings that he 
wishes to perform a Bajasuya. This is like the modem 
custom of informing other powers of the assumption 
of royalty. The Bajasuya is practically a ceremony 
declaratory of the assumption of king s dignity. 

Prasna XIX describes the Sautramani wherein Sui& 
(liquor) is offered as libation and drunk. The Sur& 
and the Soma are brought together and offered to Indra 
( m qq m nr XIX 3, ). The hair 

of a lion, a tiger and a wolf are required. What is 
fftcT (XIX 2, 6) can not be explained, A speeifl 
form of this sacrifice is also described viz. 
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We have next the S&vitraehayana, described in T. B. 
with names of 16 days ( etc. ), 16 nights, 
16 muhurtas (f^: %5: &c.), 13 month-names 
-&C. (XIX 12). Then Nachikefca and then Vai^vasrja 
<5ome as described in T. B. Then we have various 
^3 and f % “mentioned in Brahmana ' in detail 
described (XIX 18, 2). (XIX 

19, 1) 5rai:"’I55T &c. Other similar 

-ceremonies are finally described. 

The 20th Pra^na describes the Asvamedha which 
only an emperor can celebrate ; but later even an 
ordinary king is permitted I 

m I XX 5, 2). It must begin on Vaisakha 
Puriiima with the sacrifice of a snuiq^l or on the 
following efiUcrFqT. Probably the word cT^qi: here shows 
that the months ended with Amavasya with the Taittin- 
yins. The four Brahmin chief priests were to bo given as 
Dakshiua and (chariots 

drawn by mules). The details of the colour &c. of the 
horse selected for sacrifice are given and a dog is to be 
killed near its ears. It was then surrounded by a hundred 
Eapjputs with the Adhvaryu, a hundred Ugras who 
are not kings with the Brahman, a hundred 

Suta-Gramanis with the Hotri and a hundred Kshattri** 
sangrihitris with the Udgatri on the four sides, as 
already described in Section II when speaking of the 
Brahmauas. When sent on its wanderings, the horse 
with its party was to put up in the house of a Batha* 
kara (XX 6, 16). Even a Brahmin’s house was to be 
looted for food if he did not know the Asvamedha ritual* 
The party returned at the end of a year during which 
various ceremonies were performed in the sacrificial 
shed, accompanied by singing on the Vin& (qKfqrq 
and the PSriplava was recited by the Hotri. If any 
Jhishap overtook the horse, another was to be substi*^ 
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tuted; but if an enemy seized and removed it, the 
A^vamedha was destroyed ( 

XX 8, 1). After its return, on the last Amavasya of the 
year, the ceremony took place with many animal 
sacrifices, and the Dakshinas given were the most 
astounding, viz. the property of all people except Brah- 
mins in the four directions to the four priests ( 

XX 9, 14). After many cere- 
monies and animal sacrifices, the principal sacrifice 
commenced with the decoration of the horse by the 
queens of the sacrificing king. The three queens men- 
tioned are STT^Idr and These were to be 

attended by one hundred Rajaputris, one hundred wives 
of Ugras (not kings) and of Suta-Grtoanis respectively. 
The Mahishi put on the horse golden ornaments, the 
Vavatft, silver ones and the Parivrikti, marine ones (shells, 
coral &c.). The horse was then led in procession by 
the king taking his bow and arrow to a pond to drink 
water and the horse drank water while a prescribed 
mantra was recited. After being brought back, it was 
killed along with a and how is stated as fol- 
lows : ciM irqsfmw 

(XX 17, 8) sfm'Jr qm I > 

(9). We are reminded here of the description in 
VfiJmiki Ramayana wherein the horse is stated to be 
killed by Kausalya with three sword strokes. The 
description is detailed and shows that the writer had 
accurate knowledge of the Asvamedha ritual. But the 
word is strange : ^ l 

5^ (I 14, 33). The commenta- 
tors refer here to the Sutras but they speak of cutting 
the dead horse much as the lady of the house carves the 
meat on the dining table among western peoples. The 
aubsequent ceremony of making the chief queen lie with 
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the dead horse, an old absurd custom, was then gone 
through. Eventually the cfqr of the horse was offered as 
oblation into the fire. The ceremony ended with 
Avabhritha after many animals were sacrificed and 
Dakshinas were finally given again. 

The Puriishamedha, taken from the White Yajurveda 
by the Taittirlyins in their Brahmana, is hereafter de- 
scribed. It could be performed by any Brahmin or 
Kshatriya ( siilTOTr ) for power and strength 

( ). It lasted for five days. The victims 

as described in T. B. were to be tied to several sacri- 
ficial posts and after being offered formally, they were 
to be taken north and set at liberty, as expressly stated 
in sutra XX 24, 10 

angdtfcqi &c. ). The Dakshina was that in an Asva- 
medha for a Kshatriya and in Sarvamedha for a 
Brahmin. 

The Sarvamedha is finally described in this chapter 
which only a king could perform ( 

q: sprqqcT i XX 25, 4). It lasted for tea 

nights and every day a different sacrifice was performed 
viz. grfJr^rq, apqtw 

BTHiqk, f^^rq, qqq-, 

StlRltlsJc qfrqq;:. Thus this was a combination of all 
higher sacrifices and the DakshiuS was accordingly th& 
greatest ; viz qqmfl®fRt M 

This was probably symbolical and not real, as in the 
case of Fara^urftma’s sacrifice in Paranaa. 

Pra4na XXI describes first the In on» 

antra, Prajapati ia said to be blamed by some for cre« 
ating insects which bite (stv) ami moaquitoa and thierv^^ 
(XXI 12, 1). Then and are de8ei‘ibed. 

listt JWirqq which aero progeny, piw^itsiity 
%''desodbs^^ It- :en^ 
aM'aotod 1W!«weett 
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with whom Spastambi agreos. A and 
are mantionad togethar in XXI 17, 19 where the 
former is a harlot and the latter is her singer. A curious 
festival of rejoiciag mirks the close of this year-long 
sacrifice and Ssmarathya and Slekhana differ as to the 
manner of its celebration. 3rqrrwrH:i%^r^^5?^lorf: 

(XXI 19, 3, 4). Tambala and other words 
^re not Dravidian but are the names of instruments 
which are not now known and hence their absence from 
•classical literature. Conches are blown and nadis. The 
harlot and her dancer fight. But more curious is the 
mention of a S'udra and an 5rya fighting a mock fight 
with skins : The S'udra abuses and 

the Brahmin praises. Then Rajaputras throw arrows. 
Ds>sa girls make three circuits dancing, about the 

^ here is inexplicable ; it belongs to 
^Tirr5ri% i The 

mentioned here means a pit dug in the ground 
and then covered with a skin and it is to be struck 
by both S'ddra and 5rya. This festival of rejoicing 
is called (held in praise of Indra the great.) 

Jilekhana prescribes a still more jubilant festival which 
is as follows 5 1 f 1 1 

I Cows are praised vrrft f ^ ff 

^ » 5T3 

u &c. w i 

^ ? I ftifr k 

HQ?: I This brings oat the common language of 
the people of which many words are entirely lost. 

The sacrifice, it is important to notice, began witih 
'tile fourth day before Furuam&m of M&gha according to 
^marathya and of Chaitri according to Alekhaaa. 
Alter 6 months came the Wf«ra[. or H iipft 

full-moon be taken to be the winter solstice ds^ of 
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the same as that o! the Maitrayaniya Upanishad given 
in Section II (p. 213). 

In Frasna XXII Ekaha and Ahlua sacrifices are 
described which are of the nature of Agnishtomas in 
which like are given. There are some 

curious practices as i 

q^: I i 

JF'^Tf^rr » (XXII 4, 22)*. Four stomas are described in- 
cluding pTF^'ftJT. Agnishtoma with peculiar Samans are 
also described like Various other sacrifices 

are prescribed for various desires (13), one of which is 
for a Kshatriya king who gets no kingdom for himself 
though he tries. A Vaisya may perform the 

in a particular way. Finally, a king’s 
is detailed: ^rcTffirqarqqr'^r 5i5iq^3 &3. (XXII 28). 

In XXIII are described Sattras, 3Tf^^[r^, &c., 

their nature being that of The performer of 

becomes a god A S'ataratra is 

also mentioned. qrRtqRWqsf, 

I &c. &c.) asnqi 

are described. 

The last was performed on the left right bank of the 
Sarasvati, and at different places. After a year a 
sacrifice in is prescribed on the south bank of the 

sfT^ The sacrificer im- 

mediately disappears from men 

XIII 13, 15). A is mentioned as also a by 
which old age is pre vented ^ XXIII 

24, 8). Finally comes the imaginary thousand years" 
Praj&pati s sacrifice by which he created the world. A 
lloka is here quoted, the same being not Vedic. 

Frayns XXIV may be a later addition, m 
.G arbe thinks, as it contains some later dicta, chiei of 
, which is the well-known and the 

the:' ^ iutm ol hrie|iS|gil^^ 
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It gives the general rules for all eacriHcevS Sacrifices 
were open to all the three Varnas ; but Ej ahinins alone 
could be Ritviks (priests^. The Atharvavedin had not 
yet advanced to the highest position as Brahman; he 
still performed his duties with the help of the three Vedas, 
Hotri using Rigveda, Adhvaryu Yajurveda and Udgatri 
Samaveda. Full moons are of three kinds : 
and XXIV 12 gives some ritual for destroying 

one s enemies by using different forms of such as 

which had different 
results (XXIV 12). The Pravara provisions are given 
here in Kan. 4 to 10 and these appear to be older than 
those in Ssvalayana, as will be separately shown. 

II Baudhayana 

This Sutra belongs to the Taittiriya S'akha of the 
Black Yajurveda and is looked upon as the oldest Sutra 
of that S'akha. It has been published by Caland in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series in three volumes, dated 
1905, 1907, 1913. It consists of 80 PraSnas divided into 
Kaiidikas, which are again formed into arranged in 
AdhySyas. The Kandikas consist of one long sentence in 
the Brahmana style (e. g. ^ ^ 14, 6 

&c.). The prose is simple and the description goes into 
the minutest details. The contents of Vol. II and III are 
printed from a complete and more reliable manuscript 
in the Mackenzie collection at the India Office. Tile 
Sutrai as given in this manuscript even, is more of ibe 
nature of a Paddhati than Sutra. This perhaps *ehowrB 
that the Sutra is older than Xpastamba which itself Is 
in the not yet fully developed condensed style of Sutras* 

The contents of Vol. I relate, as usual in KalpasutKae, 
to Xdhftna, Funarftdhirna, Agnihotra, Bariapur^amiaa,, 
ClhiturmhB^ and Falubandl^ The contents of Vol III 
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from Prasna 10 relate to Ukha, Vajapeya, Rajasuya, 
lahtis, Soma, Asvamedha, Dvada^^ahas, Atiratra, Brihaa- 
patisava and Savitracliayana. The contents of V^oL III 
appear distinctly to be later additions. Pra?nas 20 to 
23 form what is called Dvaldhasiltra ; 24 and 25 form 
the Karmantasutra ; 26 to 29 form Prayaschitta^utra 
and 30 forms S'nlvasfitra. The latest addition is cP^arly 
that' of the Pravanldhyaya, as shown in ^ our note on 
Pravaras. The S'ulvasutra commences with defining 
the measures &c. and then describes how 

the Ayatanas (houses) are to be built of 8 for 

Brahmins, 11 for Kshatriyas and 12 for Vaisyas; how 
Pragvamea is to be set up, how bricks ( f ) are to 
be prepared and laid and how altars of different forms 
like (vulture form, and others) 

are to be built. This may be an earlier form of the 
separate S'ulvasutra we have, but is itself a late addition. 

The procedure of the highest sacrifices described in 
Prasnas 10 to 19 in the second volume shows, however, 
that this part is really older than Apastambasutra as 
the ritual differs in important particulars and embodies 
an earlier stage of the development of S'rauta sacrifices. 
We may first take for instance the Asvamedha ritual 
laid down in Prasna 15. This sacrifice is for 

and not for any king optionally as in Apa- 
stamba. The guards of the horse are the same ; but 
Rajaputras are described as Talpj^a ( ? ) and their de- 
scription is as simple as in T.B. There is no provision 
to the effect that the guards in their ramblings are to 
stay with a RathakSra and live upon the loot of Brah- 
mins who did not know the Asvamedha ritual. The 
description of the preparations for the sacrifice in the 
meantime is very detailed and interesting. It showe 
how many callings there were and what things the 
'Urttiaans mannlacttired. (We give this description in the 
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original in the Appendix). The sacrificing king is em- 
ployed in various sacrifices in the interval such as 

&c. not mentioned elsewhere. When the horse 
returns, there is jubilation and the queens decorate it 
for sacrifice. Three queens only are mentioned, vi 2 ?. 

and and not the fourth, 

Ugras are not mentioned, but are described simply 
as Arajah. While the horse is being killed, the priests 
ask one another philosophical riddle questions already 
noticed in T. B. There is a new query here : 

And the reply is 3Tr?fr^^ffg[q^ 

ll (?) which is queer and 
not mentioned in Apastamba. The three queens only 
are again mentioned as showing with gold, silver and 
lead Suchis how the dead horse is to be cut with 
swords. The sacrifice over, subsidiary sacrifices like 
are performed for two years more and thus the 
A^vamedha really lasts for three years ( 
fr«R?n[: ). Finally there is no mention of stupendous 
or even any Dakshiua at the end as in the other Sutras ; 
once or twice only gold is prescribed as 

DakshiiiS*. 

We will give the interesting portions of the contents- 
of the other prasnas commencing with the 11th. The 
11th Prasna describes Vajapeya without saying who 
can perform it and a minute list of its requirements is 
given at the very beginning which we quote in the ap^ 
pendix and which includes 17 of many things such as 17 
elephants and 17 slave-girls. The usual 
ceremony is gone through first on a day described as 
3r^'?ire?5 This is the same 

nearly aa in Apastamba and shows that the rains oom^ 
menced about Ssha^i Paurnima, leading to tbe same 
date as the earliest possible one for this S&tra alto. 
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Besides Soma, Sura is also prescribed, which is more 
than what Xpastamba does. But there is the same 
martial race of chariots as if for fight and the same 
beating of drums. When the sacrificer returns, the 
chariots are unhorsed with mantras and after offering 
Soma to the gods, especially Indra the god of fight, they 
all drink (or eat) the Soma, which perhaps gives the 
name to this sacrifice for fighters, viz. (the drink 

At the end we have as in 

Prasna 12 describes the Rajasuyain a greatly different 
manner from Spastamba. It is not stated in the begin- 
ning that only a king can perform it ; but this goes 
without saying. Various sacrifices are performed for a 
year. The king then goes to the house of (1) a Brah- 
min, (2) a Kshatriya, (3) a Vai8ya,(4) the Mahishi (chief 
queen,) (5) the Vavata queen, (6) the Parivrikti queen, 
(7) the Commander-in-chief, (8) the Suta (chariot-driver), 
(9)theGramaiu, (10) aKshattri? (11) a BhSgadugha and 
(12) an Akshavapa (dice-player). Here we again miss the 
Palkgali queen. These are important associates of the 
king and are in the beginning called Batnas or jewels. 
When, the Abhisheka or chief ceremony of crowning 
begins, the Soma sacrifice in its three Savanas is first 
gone through with its attendant animal sacrifices. After 
Abhisheka, the declaration is made ijq qr and 

Kuru-Paficbalas are not mentioned here as in other 
Sutras. The word Bharata is the oldest word for Indo^ 
Aryans. The king is then given a bow and arrows and 
putting on shoes made of boar-leather, he rides a 
chariot. Many ceremonies, not mentioned in otis^r 
Sutras, follow including a game at dice. Finally, the 
Botri relates the story of S'nnah^epa as prescrited in 
all Brahmauas in this connection. Many subsidiary 
aaorifices, not mentioned in other Sutrasi have to be^ 


of strength 
jSpastamba 
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performed and the Rajasiiya ends after seventeen months 
and a half. Other kings are informed by sending them 
some feacrificial ofierings and those who refuse them are 
counted enemies. A is not mentioned as preced- 

ing the Rajasuya. But this explains why m 
was necessary for Yudhishthira before his Eaj^isuya. 

Prasna 13 describes Kamyeshtis, i. e. sacri rices with 
particular desires such as 

^7^, &c., with special mantras in each case address- 

ed to Agni, Indra or others. There are a few magical 
rites f%s) one of them being for killing the men 

and cows of an enemy (4), another for curing cc: 3 ,siiD]ption 
(2S). Abhichara rites, however, are much fewer in this 
Siitra than in Apastamba. But there is one IVr inflict- 
ing leprosy ( ) or escaping from it (18). In these 
Ishtis different kinds of milk or grain oblations are 
prescribed but not any flesh olierings. Thus in the 
Kariri Isbti (38), prescribed for bringing rain, the obla- 
tions are of and everything is black si::h as the 

sacrificer s clothes, the horse in attendance &c. 

Prasna 14, which begins with the statement that 
Prajapati first created serpents and then birds, is entirely 
of the nature of a Brahmana, discussing the } hilosophy 
of ceremonies. (Where the words occur they 

do not refer to any previous Brahmana statement but 
simply mean, we think, “this is the explanation 'k) 

The caste or order is mentioned in 5. A story 

is told that Manu dividing his property among hie sons 
gave nothing to Nabhanedishta, who complained and 
was given a share in the sacrificial oblations of Angirasas. 
What is (18) ? simRsr: . . quoted as 

conflicting authorities (15), show that the Sutra belongs to 
the Baudh&yana school only. In 17 and 18 sacrifices 
are prescribed for the purposes of a ?^ashtra by the 
E&shtrabbrits and also against its enemies In war. In 
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20 a story is told how Vasistha, alone of all Rishis, actu- 
ally saw Indra, who being pleased gave him Stomabhagas 
and ifc is hence that a Yasistha shonid he elected Brah- 
man. In the latter part are given certain rites for 
against mishaps in Agnihotra or other higher 
fiBcrifices indicating that the Praya^chitta, Sutra, Prasna 
29, is a later addition. In this we eotne across the 
remedy for the mishap in which Soma, bought or un- 
bought, is stolen. It is that a certain grass called 

and described as Plaimavata {growing in Himalayas) 
should be used ; if that was not available. Parnatsaru 
leaves’ sap should be used. These sub- 

stitutes are older oiies not known to the ether Sutras. 

In Prasna IG is detailed Dvadasaba ^Yhich is the basis 
of year-long sacrifices. We find here a mention cf 
of the Rigvedins. The discus.sions (Mimamsas) given, e.g, 
whether’ erg should be or or solely or 

^'5;, are of the nature of Brahmanas and are cut of place 
in a Sutra which has to give definite rules without dis- 
cussions. Year-long sacrifices like are indicated. 

These are to begin four days before or 

or (13) and the reasons are given for these begin- 
nings which are astronomically important. We merely 
notice that if is the beginning of the year, 

this Uttarayana would be about a thousand years be- 
fore that of the Vedanga Jyotisha. In explaming 
a story is told of 

sacrificing and ex|^;laining to Mm 

a rite. Here is only a gotra name and not tbe 
author of the Nirukta. The Sarasvata s^aciifice is men- 
tioned briefly with some difference and ending with 
the usual at Various sacrifices begin- 

ning with Paiicharatra and going up to SaptadaearStra 
. and Aeht&da^aratra and so on to 36 nights are described 
with permutations and combination of rites. It is in- 
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teresting to note that the sacrifice named Pauudarika.^ 
is described here. In the MBh., it is mentioned that 
Duryodhana performed this sacrifice after the exile of 
the Paudavas, as he could not perform the Eajasuya per- 
formed by them. It is described as 

This is one of the few places in 
this Sutra where exhorbitant Dakshina is prescribed, 
naturally as the sacrifice is performed by great kings. 

Pra4na 17 describes in the first ten Kan(^kas- 

and one may form an idea as to how sacrificial proce- 
dure is varied in different forms. Atiratra is a form 
of in which there is an horse, 

&c. and Soma is to be bought with a 
Rohini cow and so on ; these differences 

continue in the actual performance. There is a sacri- 
fice for killing an enemy (13) and by it he dies imme- 
diately ; We may note it 

I ^ (14) as in 5p. Sarpasatra 

is mentioned (18) as performed by serpent kings and a 
king s sons named &c. (the names finally include 
and SF^T^^) in Khandavaprastha for obtaining 
poison (fl^) which they obtained. ^‘Those who perform 
this Sattra do not kill serpents.'" We have already 
said that the Mahabharata story of Janamejaya's Sarpa- 
satra is a distortion of this imaginary Sattra. The last 
sentence and the name is in addition to what 

we read in 5p, After this is explained ^ 

(with mention of — 21), then (22), 

then (23), then &c. 

(24*30), ^ all imaginary sacrifices probably, Sautrllmam 
is then described and a list of things required is given 
first. Both Sura and Soma are to be purchased and 
offered to Sutraman (Indra) whose name is given tO' 
the sacrifice. The Sura is to be purified throng the 
hair of a lion with suitable mantras, tlmn ^ 
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and then of a wolf (80-38). Then comes as usual 

In 39-42 Samavartana is described which is a Qrihya 
rite and is out of place here. The new Anushtup 
mantras prescribed show this to be a later addition as 
stated by Caland in his preface to Vol. II. Very probably 
it precedes the Grihyasutra as it seems certain that at 
the time of this addition, there was no idea that a 
Grihyasutra would be formulated. The rest of this 
chapter is also a later addition as we come across the 
line (44), an idea not to be 

found in Vedic literature. The name of Baudhayana 
is as bad for interpolations as of the Puranas, especially 
Skanda Puraiia. Several sacrifices by name are 
mentioned here as this use of the word being 

unusual. Then finally are described (55-62) 

such as mfT &c. 

with their different animal sacrifices. 

Pra^na 18 begins with Brihaspatisava. Among the^ 
many requirements for it, the Hotri should be 
which means (bald) as the Sutra itself explains. 
He should also be which is explained as ggr 

and also or This is a strange 

provision not found elsewhere. The procedure in- 
cludes a sacrifice to 

This is both for Brahmins and Ksha- 

triyas and is higher than We have next a 

for or leader, a gjRliT for a 

a a ?fr?nr which has, however, nothing to do 

with 3Tt but the is in it. There is next men- 
tioned in which all the four Varnas are invited 

and a Brahmin is given in a golden pot, a Eshatriya 
HCr in a silver potj a Vaishya milk in a pot of bell-metal, 
and a S'udra water in an earthen pot. This is open to 
* w i» mentionad *. 
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sacrifice for five years wherein eleven Vatsataris are 
sacrificed each year (11). 

We have a story told of a sacrifice by 
king of S'aphalas (13). This sacrifice is to be performed 
by one who incurs impurity by going into border lands 
viz and Thus at the 

time of this Sutra, the Panjab, the lands beyond the 
Indus, Sauvira (Ophyr, south of Sind), Eastern Bengal 
Orissa were out of the list of Aryan countries. 
Aptoryama is described (15) with its many Samans re- 
quired by Chhandogas and the name is well explained 
also. A is next described (16) a new name, 

whereby a king becomes unassailable in his kingdom. 
Like Kajasuya it is a national sacrifice and resembles 
it in most respects. 

Sadyaskri and Prayaniya sacrifices being desorbed 
(20^ 21), we have next Vratyastoma detailed (24-27), 
The particulars given here are very important and it 
is mentioned that among the Paiichalas, 
and were Vratyas. After describing tbe 

Sutra gives (35) some particulars about Abhicliara 
(magic) rites. 

We have hereafter stories related in the fashion of 
Brahmanas and Puranas (38 to 51) one of which states 
that Pururavas ha^ two sons by Urvasi, Ayu and 
Amavasu, and that Ayu went eastwards and founded 
Kuru Panchala and Kashi- Videha nations, while Ama- 
vasu weiit westwrds and founded and 

(44). This is different from the account in Puranas. 
We have in 42 numbers mentioned up to the highest, vi«. 
^fir, *11^, 3r5?r, and qtit, 

nftmes still used in modern times. In (43) we have two 
other words ^ and The anthor speaks familiarly of 
S-urukshetra and lays fkM# STW »Bd 

qfar:” (46, 4I). The well-known 
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mantra is found in this Pra^na, 

The Savitrachayana described in Prasna 19 requires 
8500 bricks of gold 2;, This is 

the total of the bricks to be laid for the 15 days of the 
first fortnight and 15 of the ether, 15 nights of the 
same, 16 Muhurtas of each day and night and 15 sub- 
divisions of each Muhurta, 12 first fortnights of the 
year and 12 second fortnights, 13 months and 4 Sam- 
vatearas as prescribed in T. B. We could not arrive 
at the exact total 8500 from these ; but the total does 
come up to about this number, when the different days, 
nights, Muhurtas, fortnights &c. are added up. 

Coming to the contents of Vol. Ill, Prasnas 20 to 23 
are called as stated already, because they simply 

record differences of ritual according to Baudhayana and 
other teachers like 2ai55lf% (This is a new name in sacri- 
ficial literature). The Kandikas or paras state the 
procedure as laid down by Baudhayana and that by 
others. This clearly shows that these prasnas were 
added after the preceding work was ready. Indeed 
the subjects are taken up in the order of the previous 
prasnas, Agnyadhana, Darsapiirnamasa &c. 

Then follow Prasnas 24, 25 and 26 which are called 
Karmanta sutras. These contain general discussions as 
to the propriety of the procedure laid down in the 
same previous 19 prasnas and in the same order. Dif- 
ferences of opinion among teachers are also noticed, 
especially between Baudhayana and S'&Uki. 

Praina 27 is called and gives Prfiyaschittaa 

for various mishaps, This is a very modern addition 
tmm its language and its quoting verses, of others 
probably, the expression jpit 1 (llX 

followed by Anushtup ilokas, is clearly an evidence of 
subsequent addition. The chapter gives PrAya^chittas 
only in regard to A^ihotea mishaps (SR!9Rr also).. 
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It was probably added after other Sutras were formu- 
lated, giving Prayaschittas separately. Several new 
mantras are prescribed for Jhutis suitable to the PrS- 
yaSchittas. 

Prasna 28 gives some higher Ishtis as also Prayas- 
chittas for the higher sacrifices. It first gives 
by one who is struck with consumption or is cursed by 
a Brahmin, a cow or Picris. Another purifies 

which 

shows the solidification of castes at this time. Then 
follows which begins with Krittikas and thus 

shows that this section precedes the first century b. c. 
when the Asvini enumeration came into force. Then 
follows Prayaschittas for mishaps in an animal sacrifice 
such as the selected animal dying before being sacri- 
bced. It is important to note that in the case of Jit or 
a goat or sheep is allowed to be substituted. 

In PraSna 29 we have further rites given of the 
nature of Prayaschittas for other kinds of mishaps 
which must have happened at all kinds of sacrifices. 
These include burning of the sacrificial shed, breaking 
of sacrificial pots and even and oqfpJT. These 

sections appear late as there are Anuehtup slokas of 
modern type. And there is in the first section mention 
of Vadhiilaka whose Sutra we possess. This Sutra has 
not yet mentioned any known SutrakAra, though it 
mentions many teachers. In the end, other views are 
cited by but at the end refers to 

Baudh&yana and shows clearly that this section has 
been added by a follower of his. 

Prasna 30 called S'ulvasutra describes the construc- 
tion of altars and also sacrificial sheds. It commenoas 
with the table of measurements as follows : — 14 A^us 
or sesamum (f^^) seeds make one Angula ; 10 AngulM . 
form one and 12 form one srr^€ (iq»in) ; two padAs 
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foim one (step) and two spans one Aratni (band 
or cubit). The building of altars in the form of 
(eagle), (swan), with its navel and spokes, or 
^ (tortoise) is the most difficult part of the subject 
and bricks had to be prescribed of a particular size. 
Their number was fixed in each case and sometimes the 
number was made up by half bricks ( 

The subject involved a knowledge of mensura- 
tion. The chapter is evidently a late addition ; but 
S'rauta altars only are treated of and this Sutra seems 
to be the earliest of the S'ulvasutras. 


Ill Katyayana. 

This Sutra belongs to the White Yajurveda and is 
the only Sutra we possess of that Veda. Its Grihya- 
sutra is written by Paraskara and not KAty&yana, 
though in the Black Yajurveda and the Rigveda, the 
Grihya and S'rauta Sutras go under the same name. 
This Sutra has been published by Weber together with 
its commentaries. It was published in Berlin in 1859, 
which shows how German scholars since long have 
laboured in the field of Vedic literature. The well-known 
Bhashya of Karkacharya has not, we fear, yet been 
published ; but in the commentary of Yajnikadeva, pub- 
lished by Weber, many extracts are taken from Karka’s 
Bh&shya. Two other commentators, viz. Mahadeva and 
Jkfahldhara, are also mentioned. Weber in the preface to 
his edition mentions two Bhashyas, one by UpSdhyAya 
Karka, fragments of which only exist in European 
libraries and another, very verbose, by Ananta who boasts 
nf having performed many different sacrifices. Of com* 
mentaries, he first mentions the excellent YyAkby^ of 
T^fiikadeva of which many copies exist. There is Ik 
also of this an^or which gives the rittisl in ex* 
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tenso as prescribed by the Siitra for each sacrifice without 
referring to it. The next commentary mentioned is 
the Bhashya of Mabadeva. The last and not the least 
is the Vedadipa of Mahldhara who lived in Samvat 1654. 
The Sutra of Katyayaiia is divided into 26 chapters 
called Adhyayas which are subdivided into Kandikas 
containing about 10 to 15 sutras. The siitras are gene- 
rally very brief. The idea that sutras ought to be 
short seems to have been accepted at the time of Katya- 
yana. The sutras are again often in the form of the 
Indian syllogism typified in the sentence 

Indeed some sutras contain one noun in the ablative 
only giving the hetu. This show.s that logic had also 
advanced by this time. These two facts lead to the- 
inference that this Sutra is a very late one. Further, 
this Sutra is solely devoted to sacrificial procedure as 
laid down by the S'atpatha Brahmana. The procedure in 
the ritual of other Vedas is never noticed as in Apa- 
etamba Sutra which frequently notices the Bahvricba 
and the Vajasaneyaka ritual. Indeed no other authority 
is mentioned except Jatiikarnya and Vatsya in a few 
places. Optional procedure is provided for by or 
these difiering savants being most probably fol- 
lowers of th« same White Yajurveda. 

The contents of this Sutra are similar to those of 
other S'rauta Sutras and relate to the S'rauta eecrifices 
beginning with Darsapurnamasa. The commentator 
everywhere shows, at the beginning of each Ad- 
hyaya, how the Sutra follows the order of the S'ata- 
patlm. The commentary explains sutras in the first 
twenty chapters and is full in the first twelve. The- 
subsequent chapters relate to highest sacrifices like 
A^vamedha rarely performed in poat-Vedic days and 
had no interest whatever for modern writers^ 

The exact date of this Siitra can not be detetinlii^ 
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It is treated as Pre-Pauinian by all scholars and if we taike^ 
800. B.c. as the date of Paiiini, this Siitra may be placed 
about 1000 B.c. It is pre- Buddhistic certainly as it shows 
the highest development of sacrifice which took place 
before Buddha in whose time the absurdity of the cult 
of animal sacrifices became nauseous to the people and 
made it necessary for a Buddha or a Mahavira to raise 
the standard of revolt. Hence also we feel assured 
that Katyayana must have long preceded Buddha. There 
are no specific indications, however, in this Sutra as to 
its age, so far as we have scanned it. 

The following interesting facts may be culled from 
the Sutra. The first Adhyaya relates to general pro- 
cedure and speaks of Sdhana and Chaturmasya. The 
diflBculty of explaining how a Rathakara is specially 
mentioned in the Brahmanas is experienced here also. 
Whether the word indicates a special mixed caste or a 
special profession only, practised by any of the three 
Varnas is answered here differently. Probably mixed 
castes, based on different avocations like the original 
three Varnas, had arisen by this time, as further on 
Bibhus or Saudhanvas are referred to in IV 9, 5. The 
original provision in the Brahmanas was in our opinion 
due to the fact that a Rathakara who had to work 
for his profession in jungles during the dry season, cut** 
ting trees &c. was allowed to make Sdhana in the rainy 
season when he was free. The further sutra 

(I 1, 2), which entitles a Nishada and 
a Sthapati for ritual, indicates that Katyayana 

meant by Rathakara, a S^udra or a mixed-caste person 
of that profession. (2) The distinction between 
and ^f&or ^ and is clearly laid down in two 
sutras I 

tmf { (12. 6 & 7 ). Yajati is nmM 

when 1^0 oblation is to be inade standing with |Iie word 
4 
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and with the YSjya and Anuvakya mantras ; while 
Juhoti is used when the oblation is made sitting with 
the word Svaha ( 3 ). The year began on the next day 
of Phalguna PuruamasL 

The second chapter relates to and lays down 

the procedure in nearly the same manner as in other 
Sutras. It may be noted that is the form used in 
this Sutra also. Tandula is clearly grain sepa- 

rated from the husk, the process of separating the 
grain being done by the sacrificer with special mantras. 
The word applies to or rice as also to other 

grains such as The pounding of grain is men- 

tioned and not grinding, we think, as perhaps grinding 
was not yet known or in sacrifice the oldest rudimen- 
tary process was still retained because considered sacred, 
as the creating of fire by churning one piece of wood 
in another. Match boxes are no doubt modern, but 
the method of percussion which is common even among 
Bhils is not used because of the same reverence for the 
oldest method. The pounds and not a S'udri. The 
election of Brahman follows that of Adhvaryu and every 
thing proceeds in a solemn manner, the motions to and 
by the Adhvaryu, the Brahman and the Yajam&na 
(sacrificer) being, as in a modern legislative Counoil, 
{e. g. &c.), solemnly made. 

Chapter III continues the samte subjects. A special 
ritual or act is prescribed nearly everywhere to destroy 
the sacrificer 8 enemy. The sutra is 

however queer ; if there is no enemy, the hating cou* 
sin should be destroyed. in Vedic days, we have 

elsewhere shown, meant the Zends or the Asuras. But 
in K&tyayana's days they were unknown in India. Pm- 
bably the undivided family systeem always gave rise 
to these enmities between cousins. 

At the beginning of IV, the commentator observes: 
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Having described the the Sutrakara treating of 

^ first describes the * or sacrifice to the manes 

with balls of rice. The usual Srftddha ceremony is 
here described. The sutra 

( IV 1, 29 ) shows the great advance the 
Piirva Mimafilsa method of interpreting the S'ruti pro- 
>cedure had made by the time of Katyayana. The Dai'Sa 
procedure begins with the formal milking of the cow : 

(IV 2, 22) shows that orthodoxy had 
increased and a S^ldra is finally prohibited from 
milking a cow for sacrifice. (IV 

3, 18 ) mentions two authorities 3??^ and ; the 
latter can not be the of the Badarayaua Vedanta 
S^utra who lived nearly a thousand years hereafter. 
These are gotra-names only ; and Badari is the gotra 
progenitor probably of Badarayanas. is the word 

for the liquid that remains after the substance is taken 
out of milk or curds. The Dakshina prescribed here is 
; it is strange that a new chariot 
is prescribed elsewhere and here an old one repaired and 
repainted. The Nakshatras prescribed for are 

the same as in Spastamba and the season for and 
is The Nakshatra for is only (IV 11, 

6 ). Agnihotra is hereafter described in detail and dif- 
ferent oblations are provided for different desires ( 
srr i inq^tr: i i 

asr^sETlT: I (IV 15, 21 to 26). 

Chapter VH takes up and describes higher sacriBces 
begining with eifirgTSr. For them sixteen priests are elected, 
"their names being as in Spaetamba; if not possible, four 
leading ones only. They go out and select a spot for 
performing sacrifice called hence on high ground 

-and a Sa'dis, is erected with vacant space on all sides 
except the east where the entrance is. The mcrififler 
together with his wife enters on the with great 
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ceremony, commencing with the cutting of hie nails. 
For scratchig if necessary, a horn is tied to his cloth and 
is to be used and not his nails VII 3,36. ( is here 
mentioned in this Sutra) They enter the S ala and live 
an ascetic life subsisting on milk only. 

(VII 5, 5) are proscribed as in Spastamba ; but a 
Sudra’s not entering the S^'ala is an advance upon it* 
With regard to Soma, the same detailed provisions for its 
purchase from a Kutsa Brahmin or a S'udra (though 
before in a sutra we have the Soma bought from 
somewhere else ) are given. In the process of purchase 
higgling for price is also prescribed, the purchaser com- 
mencing with offering ^c5r (1 /16 of the price of a cow-com. 
VII 8,6) and ending with gold. But subsequently the 
gold is taken back from him and a cow given ; if it is 
not taken, the seller is driven away with belabouring 
with sticks. Soma treated as king is placed on an Xsandl 
in the sacrificial pavilion and a reception ceremony 
is performed. After many more ceremonies including a 
sacrifice of eleven animals, the actual sutya is per- 
formed the next morning. 

Chapter IX describes this ceremony of extracting the 
Soma juice. The herb is to be ceremoniously pounded 
eight times or twelve times ( IX 4, 17 ), a part is offer- 
ed to the fire and four priests again press out the juice 
thrice (1X5, 1). The Soma juice taken in the 
is called ^ukra(19). There are three savanas, morning, 
noon and evening, for which different mantras are pre- 
scribed in certain ceremonies. Saman songs in praise of 
Soma are recited as the juice is pourecj into the Kalaias 
(IX 7,4). The last ceremony of offering oblations requires 
election of priests of good family with different mantras 
for Hotri, Adhvaryu, Brahman &c. and a Rfijaputra is 
elected to protect the ceremony. The names OTT and 
in 10| 5, are old as^^^t^^^^ occur in V.S. (7> 12ftndl7)^ 
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After oblations the priests eat the residue ( ). 

In Chapter X are given special rites of the noon 
Savana* Probably the same material is again pounded 
and juice extracted. is used with curds; the residue 
after oblation-offering is eaten by all. The priests 
might have a smell of it which is called 5irw^ as dis- 
tinct from actual Dakshina is hereafter given to 

priests. Afts is paid, a dakshina is to be given to a 
Atrigotra Brahmin after calling out for him ; 

and are to be excluded ; why 

it does not appear (2). Other Brahmins who have come 
in should also be given something except and 

The two exceptions are also a riddle but the third 
shows Brahmin beggars rushing in for Dakshina even 
at that time as now and the sutra rightly orders that such 
Brahmins should never b3 given DakshiuM (X,2,35). 
Kaiiva is interpreted as Kaua (squint) and Kasyapa as 
(black-toothed). ^ makes it necessary 
that the wife should particitate in the act of giving, thus 
recognising her equal position. The third Savana for the 
evening is next described with the special procedure for 
it. Soma is mixed with curds when pressed again. 
After the ceremony is finished, they go out for Ava- 
bhritha to any pond ; if such water is not available, to 
any unsteady water (stream) and then return to the 
After giving and this sacrifice ends and the 

eacrificer leaving the returns home. This 

NtlT is the first necessary sacrifice for the higher ones 

&c. For Vaisyas and 
Bijan 3 ras some difference in procedure is here mention- 
•ed, though generally the ceremony is the same for all. 

Ohapter XI then details the duties of the Brahman 
in these sacri^ces. It also describes the Dvdda^ha* 
^ sacrifice which is the model for Sattra and Ahina 
wrhich are spc%or (XU 1/8) with iftff and 
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shadahas to be followed by TO5T5l^ 

&c. as usual. 

In Chapter XII we have all higher sacrifices men- 
tioned and briefly described by, the nature of 
th^ model of sacrifices lasting for one year. These are 
with different sacrifices for each of the 
12 months ; 2 3 4 f 

JniT’TJT with many ordinary sacrifices during the 12. 
months, and 5 Then we have sacrifices de- 

scribed lasting for more than one year, probably imagi- 
nary, such as for 3 or 12 years with ^TcrnR^f 

for the first year and others for the next, sroTTtRT for 
12 years, for 36 years means proba- 

bly son of son of Vasishtha) and the 1000 years* 
sacrifice of Vi^vasrij (Creator). Finally, we have 
Savasvata sacrifices described. On the left bank of 
the Sarasvati, the first should be taken at 

where the waters of the river disappear in sands). 
Then on the right bank following up the river every day 
by ^FtfFSFRT, Prayaniyas were performed. There are three 
forma of the same further described viz. 

^sqfTf^HFJRrT, and In all these they finished 

at and performed at on the 

Yamuna. This explains the importance of the Sara- 
svati as a sacrificial river. The vows of the sacrificer 
are all given in brief, such as abstaining from 
5fTm, (5irlr ^u), a#^T3Rand^irift?T?rr^ 

His food sould be chiefiy milk. The animal sacrificed 
divided among the priests and the sacrificer as minutely 
discribed. What the gets she is to give to a firafamin. 
The is distinguished from the who if not a* 

Brahmin should give his share to any Brahmin. IHie 
parts 36 in number ‘’bear up the saerlfioe*'. This de- 
scription of the division would not seem strange to any 
Ifoopean family, wlmrein the ditieion ol eoolced whcda^ 
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inimals constantly takes place ; but in India of the pre- 
sent day animal sacrifice having almost disappeared, the 
description strikes one as revolting. In Katyayana'a 
time some sentiment against obstinate division had set 
in. For in the next sutra (XII 2) he says that if a 
wrong division is made, as the Selagas (mentioned m 
Aitareya Srauyaka as an aboriginal tribe) do, they 
would incur sin. This method of division was first 
known by Risbi Devabhaga ; but he did not tell it to 
any body. It came to BAbhravya through a heavenly 
being much as an angel told Paul to have no scruples 
in eating animals. 

This chapter finally gives the Pravaras necessary 
to be remembered in choosing priests for sacrifices. They 
are given last in Spaatamba and other Sutras. 

Chapter XIII treats of Gavama 3 ^ana in detail, the 
being on (JTi^ or ^!^rrr or or 

four days before any especially Here 

refers to Tandya Brahmana (quoted by Weber). After 
several sacrifices mentioned, in the sixth month Agni- 
shtoma is performed and a singular ceremony follows in 
which the sacrificer is praised and censured alternately : 

(XIII 5, 45) ; 

(6) ; qqoft (7). snr- 

(8) may be marked, as also nrviii^I^j ; 
qs?% Cows are praised ; q t qrql 

qj: i qg: qi: qr^^q fee- 

ls Qot commented on and is inexplicable. Perhaps the 
Panjab and Kurukshetra are praised here as having best 
cows and the latter as the most sacred land. Slave-girla 
with pots on their heads walk round the fires- 
thrice. If sacrifice ends before the year, procedure ha 
detuled and then Avabhi-itha is gone through. Fioalljr 
ten cows lor. eseh Brahmin are prescribed, and more ii: 
the saoiifioer 4»n ajSGwd it,- as ]3^»hin&. ^ 
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Chapter XIV describes the next higher sacrifice^ 
viz. Vajapaya^ which is for Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
( XIV 1, 1 ). There are seventeen Di- 

kshas and seventeen pieces of cloth are tied round the 
Yupa. g?:t (XIV!l, 

26) and (XIV 2, 6), 

q^rt qf?r and 

show that includes offering of liquor and many 

animal sacrifices. ^q¥T3rT^lJ5[ is as 

usual. is the first provision one 

comes across about slave girls, these with golden orna- 
ments (Nishkas being equal to 4 Suvania coins) 
oould not be merely for service; and seventeen chariots 
drawn by elephants are also given. After this, horses 
are yoked to chariots and they go out for a fight or 
race and on return the final Vajapeya ceremony takes 
place, the name of the Samr&t being loudly proclaimed. 

Chapter XV speaks of Bdjasuya, performed by 
a Raja who has not performed Vajapeya (3f|?rfe^r ^Tirq^R* 
XVI 2). (5) prescribes on 

qf^q^l and shows that months were Amanta following 
Vedanga Jyotisha. The same king e followers are mention- 
'Od as elsewhere (^qt, 

and qiqjq (qf^W), mim and ( XV, 3, 12 ). 

After various animal sacrifices on the ^^q^ qq^q day 
( Cbaitra 1 ) the Abhisheka takes place. The Hotri 
is to be a qrqq^fqq;. q^ Uqr qq% ^qi^q<¥q- 
q?srf^ ( XVI, 4, 17 ) shows that the old ^ 

formula is gone. The word qfl^ is also important and 
also The king puts on a cloth or f^qrq ; 
qf^q^ qrqi^ com.) and 

describe the apparel of kings in those days. The king 
takes up a bow; and seated on a tiger-skin is sprinkled 
%ith holy waters with suitable mantras* Alter certain 
other ceremonies induding the kmg% son and brotbeir 
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4&C. is prescribed the throwing of dice in gambling. This 
explains how there was gambling after the Bajasuya 
of Yudhishthira. It was a usual game with Kshatriyas 
as with the ancient Germans. Different sacriffces of 
various kinds of animals are prescribed thereafter every 
month, ending with Sautramaiii or some other higher 
-sacrifice. 

Chapter XVI describes Agni, Ukha and Chayana and 
other minor matters. qt, 

sqjqflrqc^: ( XVI, 8, 2I ) gives the current 

measures. The measure of sacrificial ropes is also 
given as also the number of bricks, 

(XV 6, 26) and Mlpt 

gives the measures of the depth of the fire-pit. 

Chapter XVII relates chiefly to Chiti and pre- 
43cribe8 mantras with which bricks are to be laid. 

Chapter XVIII first speaks of a sacrifice 

which is a new one in S'rauta literature and shows 
'that this Sutra is probably the latest, 

I 3#sw- 

I, II). 

is hereafter prescribed and then V&japeys. In the 
last Kaudikft, the Vratas given are : 

{ com. explains that the Sudri wife should be avoided . 
‘«8 also the Kehatriya and Vaisya wives); 

If in the third chayana thus perfect celibacy is 

ordained : STT. 

The next chapter XIX describes the which 

in this Sutra is allowed to Brahmins only ; but a king 
'dispossessed might perform it (^Sf^CRTR 1, 3). Aftmr 
-an ^ animal sacrifice, sn and are botii to be pav^ 
ohawd from a gfg. wmRT (2, 20)i 

com. explains as Ullk ia 

■sdso to be mixed and hair ot fa, and Sf pot ia as 
io A^stamba (2, 23). saor^oer utd the pdealt 
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drink the but an alternative is allowed, viir. 

or smelling (3, 15). SRtW 

^ ( 6, 8 ). A saman is sung at the end with a differ- 
ent Nidhana for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas (5, 5). Vari- 
ous details are given finally of and 

Chapter XX describes the A^vamedha, following the 
order in S'atapatha which the com. points out. It is to 
commence on Phalguna S'uddha 8 or 9, i. e. a shadaha 
before Purnamasi. The queens put on different orna- 
ments and take part. They are TORU, 

and The com. describes the last as 

(St. Petersberg Dictionary gives as meaning ^ 

from S', XIII 4, 1, 8 and 5, 2, 8 ) and the second as 
the favourite and the third as the detested consort. 
Spastamba mentions the first three and not the fourth 
but that she is an ancient entity is proved from S'ata- 
patha XIII 4, 11, 3, The queens are accompanied by 
one hundred daughters of kings, of Kshatriyas, of 
Sutagramauis and of Kshatra-Sadigrahitris. The 
marks and colours of the horse to be selected are given 
in detail which are interesting to students of 
( horse-study ). The rite in Spastamba of killing a 
dog by an eri^RcT or is mentioned here also. The 
horse starts on its ramble with guards mentioned 
already. They can take the wealth of Brahmins who 
do not know A^vamedha ritual ; but they are to stay 
with Rathakaras. The former provision is given 
even in Satapatha VII 4, 2, 17. After ihe horse V 
return within a year, the chief sacrifilce takes place 
on There is and and cer- 

tain animal sacrifices. The three queens then deoor 
rate the horse, the fourth not being mentioned here 
( 646). It is then taken out to drink water nt, A* 
|>ond. When brought back, it is killed. 

shows that it was Wrangled -or 4Wiffocar* 
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ted to death like other animals sacrificed* The usual 
obscene rite follows and it is accompanied here 
as elsewhere with obscene jests among priests ; but 
it is remarkable that servants ( ) are allowed 

to be substituted for the queens in this Sutra, eviden- 
cing its improved ritual, though later date. The three 
queens then show the way for cutting the dead body 
with a sword, by marking lines on it with needles of 
gold, silver and copper respectively. After the Vapa 
(entrails) of the horse sacrificed is thrown as oblation* 
into the fire together with those of the other animals 
killed and after several subsidiary oblations, the Ava- 
bhritha takes place. When the sacrificer comes out, 
others take their bath in the water and they become 
purified of their sins without 

I 8 , 18 ). m^^tu i fnrtf 

I is remarkable ; but we find in stories, 
that after Ssvamedha, girls were bestowed on the chief 
priests (e. g, S anta was bestowed on Rishyasringa) an4 
S'atapatha XIII 4, 5, 37 is referred to here by the com. 
(The following quotation from S'atapatha V, 3, 1, 11 
using the word qi55Tq^ meaning is interesting. It 
gives also the meanings of ^ &c., the eleven jewels of 
a king. f%5?rr t 1?^% RTUnfr:! t 

JWfliTI I ?Rtt- 

%f|5[iiiffsri%gcr: I 'jqrt ijq: «rt *tr 3 ^ u. 

and are embers of fire. Finally in 

we have a*|4t t qi55RI«5: I q!% 1 

Chapter XXI describes Parushamedha, lor 
lasting for five nights only, for both Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas. The vitims already described ate not to^ 
be killed but released. The Dakshii^ fox Brahmins In 
and lor K^triyas the same as in A^vamet&k 
with the addition of men and weidth in ^ loiff- 
Mfpoas !!l!tt Next it mentioned ftiqf {<» 9#r4. testing- 
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ten nights, the ten higher sacrifices being performed on 
ten days and the Dakshina being .the same as for 
Purushamedha. Finally is described to be per- 
formed in and m% 

Chapter XXII describes and other 

i3acrifices, with previous ceremonies performed in dif- 
ferent ways and with Dakshina, usually a thousand. 
In the description of are mentioned 3R3TRRT 3Tq;[- 

( 2 , 23 ) (2, 24 ) and 

( 2 , 25 ) showing the author^s correct information 
ifcbout the important products of Sryan countries, viz. 
the good horses of the west, the elephants of the east 
•and the mule chariots of the north. He does not ap- 
parently know the Deccan and the South. The 
•^eagle) sacrifice for (magic) is more detailed 

iiere than in Spastamba. The sacrificial shed is to be 
-erected on a barren ground facing the south ( instead 
of east ). The fire sticks ( f ^ ) are to be of 
and the fire-grass (^ff) of arrows. The priests are to 
be red-turbaned and red-clothed with ( left 

ahoulder being bare ) and the Dakshina is to be nine 
•each of ^ and animals. These and many 

other distinguishing features show the evil nature of 
the sacrifice. Next is described the DakshinS 

of it being given to who seem to be 

known as fallen Brahmins ( 4 , 21 ). Agnishtut is pre- 
scribed for various desires, for one who’' thinks himself 
to be impurs ( ). Brihaspatisava is prescribed for 

a Sthapati who may be elected -by kings or Brahmins 
( Wion m f: ). A and four 

«re next described. A is prescribed for ond 

who desires cattle ( Vaisjas being keepers of cattle ) 
whether Brahmin or Kshatriya. 1 

I (ll, 8) describes the 

dosava. Certain magical ritM for politiffiU pucpoaim 
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are prescribed for kings as well as peoples ( ), 

Chapter XXIII next describes the Ahina sacrifices. 

1 shows the concise style of the Sutra, sir^- 
?ntr: (19). There are other sacrifices 

described like 3n%l%g;, jaw, and 

Of Dasaratras, and are described, as also 

Chhandoma and Paundarika for ?llfl;^W. 

Chapter XXIV describes Sattras beginning witk 

beginning with and 
ending with 3iian^ , with in the middle. The 

sacrifices last a year or more such as aitf^WT- 

:rw?W, airPl^WW^WST, &c. ; after six months 

*f*^^*I I commences > on 

Tf^r or ( com. 'ST?5Jn'l^qS[R?T STT. 

Months seem srni^). G4?T?r is hereafter described 
as also of one or three years. Mahasattras like 

iWITRlfi^ of twelve years and i5im«rww^q’ of 36, ^rwaw- 
?R: of ^ir««ls and f^'^3nJ5[ are described (srirf W 

d; may make a year a day). ?ircB5I[Fr ?ri?WfltW are 
called so, because they are performed while travelling 
(wwr &o.). 5^^ 

% ??5WR(SI Htw ^Fcf ( XXV, 6, 5 ). On the jun- 
ction of and a ceremony is performed. 

When Jl^^oi is reached, they return. Avabhritha 
takes place at or the Jumna. A sacrifice is 

mentioned, to be performed at which, the com. 

states, is an old village on the ?TPWcft. The sw’js? in 
this sacrifice takes place at on the Jumna. All 

these places were familiar to the Aryans in this period, 
the sacrificial cult having developed in the region of 
the and CTScfr, consequently called sffwsyr. A 

5 p:W 8 r sacrifice is next mentioned and Nq'rRftW ; and 

A new sacrifice named STRiqoil^ is finally 
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mentioned as the best though not described, which in- 
dicates the late date of the Sutra. 

Chapter XXV gives PrSyaschittas in all matters be- 
ginning with Agnihotra and Chapter XXVI describes 
the in Pravargya. It is a figure to be made of 

earth brought from a or a pond used by boars, 

describes its figure and making. 
This is the first place where an idol is mentioned in 
sacrificial literature. 


IV As'valayana S'rauta Sutra. 

'\ye now go on to Asvalayanas S'rauta Sutra which 
belongs to the Rigveda. Its style is concise and it avoids 
all repetitious, only using words which are absolutely 
necessary. Thus Chapter VII begins with the word 
while other Sutras would have begun withsi^r 

. As an instance of avoidance of repetitions 
may be quoted |. Other exam- 

ples will appear from the following. Ssvalayana thus 
may be treated as the latest writer, though brevity of 
expression is a personal peculiarity and would not be a 
decisive factor. The contents, however, also show that 
his treatment of the subject is the latest. 

The Sutra is divided into two halves called and 
and each half contains six chapters called AdhyS.- 
yas. We will, however, for brevity number the Adhya- 
yas consecutively from I to XII. Each chapter 
consists of several sections called Kbandas and the total 
number of these is 164> ( 96-1-68 ). Each Khanda is 
practically one continuous sentence and there are no 
separate sutras as such. The treatment of the euliect 
is in the nature of a Paddhati giving the procednr^ 
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without discussion as in Baudbayana, or reasons as in 
Katy&yana. Other opinions are noted now and then. 
The opinion of Scharyas generally is^frequently men- 
tioned, but the name of S'aunaka, the Acharya of A^va- 
ISyana, is not mentioned anywhere, except at the end 
where after Acharyas, he is specially saluted (hh 

These Acharyas are probably of Rigveda. 
Ganagari and Kautsa are often mentioned and Taulvali 
only once or twice. The special views of Aitareyiiiah 
are noted in VII 10, which shows that A&valayana does 
not strictly follow Aitareya Brahmaaa, as Katyayana 
follows S'atapatha. The Rigveda Safhhita of course is 
constantly drawn upon as Rigmantras are constantly 
prescribed, the Sutra being specially intended for the 
Hotri. These mantras are mentioned by their begin- 
nings ; and so many Riks from such and such Sukta 
is the usual method of reference. 

The subjects are practically the same as those in 
other Sutras but they are treated very briefly. The 
order is also nearly the same as in other Sutras begin- 
ning with Dar^apuruamasa, Agnyadhana and so on, 
proceeding up to the higher sattras in the Uttarardha. 
We will give the contents of the several chapters with 
the interesting facts found therein. 

The Sutra opens with the sentence 
{this only being recited at S'ravani to indicate this 
Sutra). 

follows. The com. explains this as sr^^> 

and is defined as rites on the fire. Chapter 

I then takes up shows 

that S&man procedure is also noted. recitation is 

defined as The reci- 

ting of Pravaras occurs in the very beginning ; bn 

requires the menti<Mi cl 
4ui mioy as there may be and ‘‘not four nor more iliait 
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four But this rule is mentioned further on. 

^T3Tf|^i3[ t ^ I l deserves 

to be noted and will be discussed in a note, 

refers to a Sutra and not the opinion of an arr^i^f as 
in S'atyayana is the well-known author of a 

Brahmana or Kalpa not extant now. (See Pauini’s 

Chapter II describes and gives the ^T^Sfs for 

it ; they are the same as in other Sutras, The seasons are 
for Brahmins and for 

Who is and why is not noticed here as in 

other Sutras ? (Probably the special importance of 
was gone and we find nowhere in this Sutra mention of 
new or old Rathas as Dakshina. Perhaps the mixed 
castes had arisen by this time and they are designated by 
This would make this Sutra the latest of all. ) 
But for Soma eascrifice no particular Nakshatra or Ritu is 
necessary (this is also an indication of lateness as 

^ is added), sregg' W: mm- 

occurs here only. The Rakshas and the enemy whom 
the Apastambas constantly feared are no longer very 
troublesome. It may be noted that the kindled sacred 
fire was treated most respectfully by the Indo* Aryans, 
as his permission was sought when the house-holder went 
on a journey and he was prayed to for the safety of his kin 
and cattle during his absence and he was most respect- 
fully approached on return and thanked with suitable 
mantras. Very often such mantras are newly prescribed 
by the Sutrakaras. Then follows (offering of 

oblations to the manes), as in other Sutras, to be per- 
formed on Amavasya. % =3i is explained by the 

remark When a Piijda 

is ofiered to a dead father, along with his name the 
words ^ ^ ('*and to those who are after you*0 

are uttered even now. Q&uagari holds that the names of 
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these should be separately recited. Perhaps this refers 
to the ancient practice tlmt some followers burnt them- 
selves along with their master and these were to be re- 
membered along with the master. This explanation is 
likely as one finds the practice still observed in Japan 
and as Baua mentions it in Harshacharita. 

is also to be noted 

from which ^ihr^T differs. 

It is remarkable that is not described in 

detail as in other Sutras, nor its Nakshattras given. 
Sgrayana is shortly noticed. The verses given in full 
and having accents are probably from other S'akhAs. The 
Kftriri Ishti for is also given here and mantras 

from the Rigveda with their Pratika are given. Chatur- 
m^yas are briefly noticed but no Rituyajas are men- 
tioned. The to be performed on Panchami after 

Furnima is also shortly’ noted. 

Chapter III describes the qg called here and not 
in^T. gives reference in short, to what has 

already been described, notices a dif- 

ferent method for Vasishthagotrins (as in II, 12 

). Certain procedure differed 
in certain gotras. How the Pasu was to be killed is 
not even noted. Sautramani is also shortly described, 
but sura is not actualy to be taken as the direction is 
This also indicates lateness as the permission 
to drink liquor in Sautramani is taken away. In the 
10th KandikS we have prayaschitias given, introduced 
by the- well known dictum These Ate 

very briefly given with the necessary mantras. PrSya- 
schittas for mishaps are also noted further on, such as 
the sacrificial cow not giving milk, the breaking of 
Kapalas and pots, spilling of oblations and so on. If the 
the fire goes out, the substitutes are given by the typical* 
ly brief sentence I 
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=«lt3 t But certftin severe penitential 

Vratas are prescribed, viz. »rra«nip>fi V»lt- 

%«nf^5Rft(r arg wctu ^- 

ift# ^ I. 

Chapter IV describes very briefly Soma sacrifice which 
is described with such interesting details in other Sutras. 
The sixteen priests required for it are noted here also 
by name in four sets. There is no erection of a sacri- 
ficial shed, is briefly mentioned as also the pur- 

chase of which here also is called Rajan and treated 
as such. Its reception is mentioned but not its pressing. 
Many mantras, however, are given, Mahavira is curso- 
rily mentioned once. Pravargya is mentioned ( 5 ^- 
can not be understood). A cow is then milked and 
fresh milk mised with Soma. After many mantras in 
praise of Alvins, Soma is offered to Agni and then it is 
drunk by the and . A Po^u ends the sa- 

crifice, followed by many mantras. 

Chapter V describes the morning, midday and even- 
ing savanas ( for the morning, gf : for 

the noon and for the evening ). A verse is 

•quoted which seems to be from some work of late date: 

i aTr^?m?*rr^ fir *ng- 
I) How, when and in what order the Soma is to 
be taken is noted in detail with the mantras for each 
drink. Opinions differ here, as in formal tea-drinking 
(&qt ). Rituyaja is here noted in 

passing. Xhava is described and the Sftman cries qfnrr- 
&c., wherein Om is to be introduced in different 
places and on different occasions. Gr&v3.^ah in the 
plural occurs, where many stones are used in pressing. 
The Abhishava is described. Dakshina is here men- 
tioned for the first time but the mantra for it seems to 
deprecate it (v 13). The Marutvatiya gralia (taking 
of Soma) and other grahas are finally described. And 
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-everywhere the mazitrafl are preem^hed 

nowhere the the former being for Hotrk aikd 

“the latter for Adhvaryiis. 

prescribes the high pitch of voice for reciting mantras 
at the evening Savaua. 

C)»apter V I speaks of and other higher sacrifices 
•nailed in which Soma also forms a part. The 

mantras given in detail are mostly addressed to con- 
quering Indra. Asvins are also to be praised and the 
posture of the priest when praising is prescribed in an 
dnteresting way 

VI 15,). If the purchased Soma is lost or burnt and can 
not be purchased again, the substitutes recommended 
show that the Sutra is the latest and belongs to a time 
when Soma was almost ^ unobtainable 

m VI, 8). If a sacrificer dies before 

the funeral ceremonies to be done including %^3rq?r, 
&c, are described in 10. Herein Slekhana and 
S^marathya, the two differing authorities in Spasta- 
mba, are mentioned. The are enumerated in 

the beginning of 11 as 

qril'qq, and and these are 

noticed in brief. In each of these, formal invitations ajre 
to be given by the words In the pressing of 

Soma, is here mentioned ; but is prescribed 

and not actual ¥nir« Devayajana or sacrificial shed Is 
here mentioned with its four doors in four directions 
and which door is to be used by which person is pre* 
scribed carefully here as in other Sutras. 

The Uttar&rdha relates to the Sattras, the general pro* 
< 5 edur 0 of which is given in the first chapter (VII), 
The various suktas of the Bigveda which are to be 
recited with the number of Riks to be taken in them 
are given in detail and various S&mans to be sung in (he 
Stomas are mantioned. Tha number of verses is increasaii 
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in the Stomas as follows : ^ 

5rf^’ ^f^TOi^csnftir 

( 6 ). The Nyunkba and Ninanla of the vowel 
^ are a peculiarity olthe Hotri recitation mentioned 
here ; for they belong to the Rigveda reciters at such 
sacrifices only. They are probably borrowed from Sa- 
man singers. The Sutra gives examples actually how the 
Nyunkha is to be made. Thus in the Rik 
«n f| 1 «Fa n the % of q) is to be length- 

ened in different ways. Ninarda seems to be a re- 
duplication of the Nyunkha. 

Chapter VIII continues the same subject and men- 
tions that certain Riks are to be recited : (by quar- 
ters) and (by halves) and by permutations of 

the order of Riks called Vyatimarsa. The Pratigaras 
given are curious, ending in KuntSpa 

suktas aje here mentioned, viz. &c. (inclu- 

ded in Atharvaveda). Various Stoans are mention- 
ed for use. The Chhandoma rite is described and along 
with Rigmantras are given many new Anushtup man- 
tras addressed to Agnamarutau. In 13 Chaturhotra 
mantras are recited which remind one of T. B,, where 
a symbolical sacrifice is described in which 

t and so on. Lastly in 14 a sacrifice is men- 
tioned for a Brahmacharin in which the word 
is used. This is plainly a Grihya rite, for Scharya is 
never mentioned in a S'rauta rite. This perhaps is like 
the rite in BaudhAyana and shows that a 

Gfihya Sutra was not yet in existence. 

From Chapter IX we have higher sacrifices the 
of which is The details given here are not 

well understood. We have here the first mention of a 
large in this Sutra, viz. {!)• We 

imve ^fiT at the beginning 

of 2 V but Soma has alrea^ been sacrificed*^ 
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faere the first mention of VaranapragbRsa and Sakame*^ 
dha. In 8 Rftjasuya is described very briefly. AbM« 
sheka is merely hinted at ; but the recital of the Saunah* 
^epa SkhyEna by the Hotri seated on a golden cushion 
to the annointed king seated with his son and ministers 
on a golden cushion, is mentioned. The Dakshina to 
the Hotri is one thousand ( gold or silver ? ) and one 
hundred to the Even wlien not sacrificing, a 

conquering king should hear this SkhySna. Other rites 
connected are mentioned, together with (not 

mentioned in preceding sutras). The Daksbinas men- 
tioned in this Sutra are very moderate and not excessive 
as in others: 

Rr: ^nT??T qtg: (!!!) 

(4). Many Stomas not mentioned elsewhere are mentioned 
such as &c. Next comes f 

for which the is or or 111 

(6). Other sacrifices for various desires JTRT^n? 

&c. are noted including the sacrifice where the 

priests have to wear red turbans (^rf|?fr'^'^qrO as men- 
tioned in other Sutras. 

{S). Ritapeya, Atimurti &c. 
show the further development of the sacrificial cult* 
Next is mentioned for (this is new) 

and every thing in in it &c.). After 

the Rik mantras for this are given, the prescribed 
is any fabulous sum from to including 17 

gold-caparisoned elephants* (9)» This is the only place 
where exhorbitant is prescribed in this Sutra# 

Finally is described with its special procedure 

and mantras for obtaining cattle; the is 

Chapter X gives f urther saerifioea for various desire ; 
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«Bd others with their special mantras- 
such as &c. is next described. Finally 

Ai^vamedha is described in detail for all desires or for 
conquering all. The guards of the horse are not, how- 
ever, described in detail nor the queens. But the Pfi.ri- 
plava which is recited to the filing during the wholo 
year is given in detail and deserves to be compared 
with the details in S'atapatha in a special note. The 
philosophical conversation in which the Hotri and the 
Adhvaryu indulge is interesting and is not given in the 
other Sutras. The questions are old ones as also new 
and we give these also in App. for the curious reader. 
After some further particulars, the is given as 

in the four directions to the four chief 
priests. This is a little saner than in the other Sutras. 

Chapter XI in the first six Kandkas describes the Ratri- 
Sattras lasting from one night to 6S an^l nights- 

with the various combinations in them of siT^oflf^T, 3rr*=rf5rci;^, 
3{T5r5^and other rites as also the objects for which 
they are to be performed such as srf^l^T &c. In 7 ii 
speaks of the sacrifice extending over a year 

and details what sacrifices and rites are to be perform- 
ed in the several months, the particulars of which, it 
appears, differ from those given in other Sutras. And 
the last chapter XII gives the sacrifice s higher than 
which is their 5yf%, such as 

in which is 

bought and drunk, and the inexplicable 
A Gavamayana lasting for three years compounded of 
three each year and four kinds of lasting for 

one, three, twelve and thirty-six years, Prajapatisattra of 
12 years, finally 

all of them ima^nary Sattras, also menlioned in 
other Sutras, are mentioned here perbapa loir eompblts^ 
ness without details. !Fba Safisvala on tb<^ 
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baoka of the Ssrasvati going higher up each day ending' 
with and with 3T«r^ on the left bank of the 

Jumna, mentioned finally, may have been a eacrifice 
actually performed by some. In section 8, all the Vrataa 
of a sacrificer are given, thus avoiding repetition, 

And these include dfesT 

&c. He is further to live on milk 
of cows milked with certain restrictions, or fruit. Final- 
ly the division of the animal killed in sacrifice into 36 
parts is describsd as seen by ‘‘To divide 

it in any whimsical way as the Selagas do is sinful ” i 
and this 7$ alone is ^4, a statement made in other 
Sutras also. 



V THE AGE OF THE S'RAUTA SUTRAS 
FROM APASTAMBA 

We have already fixed the age of the ^rauta- 
Sutras as lying between 1900 and 800 b. c., the 
<iate8 of Maitryupanishad and Panini. An indi- 
cation of this period is found in Apastamba, 
though not as definite as that of the Vedanga 
Jyotisha. In Prasna VIII, the seasons are de- 
scribed by months named from Nakshatra Pur- 
namasis. These month-names came into vogue 
towards the close of the Brahmana period. 
Previously the month-names were iTf-in’irsr &c. 
and were connected with the seasons. In the 
Aryan habitat beyond the Himalayas, the seasons 
were five or six, viz. and so on. In the 

middle country of India, the seasons were practi- 
cally three ; and owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, they had lost connection with the 
eld names of months. The new' month-names, 
however, did not lose connection with the Nak- 
shatras on the full-moon day. These months by 
their new names are mentioned as concurrent 
with certain seasons. Then again, there was a 
disturbance between old seasons and old months. 
The two sacrifices J^ituyaja and GhaturmS- 
sya were, therefore, distinguished (VIII, 4, 12). 
The three season-sacrifices were at the com- 
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menoement of and by the names of 

fOTSTEtra and (13). By months the first 
was to commence on <Ki5g5ft or %5ft foil-moon 
and the second JRirsrara (for the deity of water) 
began on or in«r«fl full-moon after four months 
< «rrw®qt ). 

This shows that while in ancient times of the 
Sanhitas the rainy season commenced with 
snf®ft ( a time still observed by Brahmins 
for or stoppage of studies on account of 

the rains ), in the days of the Sutras the rainy 
season had shifted back and commenced usually 
about Purnima. Whether we take the 

month-names as artfRT or both systems 

being then in vogue, the Purnima day is fixed 
and definite. Now in Kalidasa’s days, the rainy 
season usually commenced on the Pratipada of 
Sshadha ; while in 

our days it commences usually on of 

Jyeshtha. (In our time also both aruf'^r and 
months are used, the first, south of the Vindhya 
and the second, north of it ) Thus from the time 
of the Apastamba Sutra, whether we take its 
months to be arKRf or the rains havo 

shifted back now by about a month and a hidf 
which means that the equinoxes have glided back 
by about 45 degrees. This precession would take 
about 45 X 72 a 8340 years and the date of Spa- 
stamba Sutra comes to about 3340 — 1920 1420 
8^ The date of tha SSjrhhitas would ' be the 
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iiwoft rainy season or a month later i.o. 80* 
x72=»2160 years before 3.pastamba, viz. about 
3580 (1420 + 2160) B. c. 

Though not connected with this Vedanga 
section, we may discuss the date of Kalidasa for 
the curious reader as afforded by his ‘armsw WU- 
If this srrw is shtfcT, his rainy 
season would commence about 15 days before 
that of Apastamba and his date would be about 
1080 ( 15 X 72 ) years after him, i. e. about 
340 B. 0 . But if this month is Kalidasa’s 

rainy season would commence 30 days earlier 
and his date would be 2160 years after that of' 
Apastamba or 720 A. D. 

Of course these are calculations on a rough basis 
whether for Apastamba or Kalidasa. For the 
commencement of the rainy season is not a fixed' 
phenomenon, as the coming together of the sun. 
and the moon in Dhanishtha at the commence* 
ment of Uttarayana is, which gives us an unas- 
sailable date for theV edahga Jyotisha or its fallings 
in the middle of it which gives us the date of the 
Maitrayaniya Upanishad. Moreover, Apastamba 
might mention in obedience to a long- 

continued practice, as «rnHt is performed even 
now on in obedience to a practice of 

about 5000 years. 

It is necessary to explain here certain ad-<* 
verse facts on which Garl^ wcmld assig^Apaidia*-' 
mha Shtra to the tth bentary b. o. and tb th<e 



Andhm country, following Buhler who exprosse^ 
this opinion in the preface to his translation of' 
the Apastamba Dharmasutra (Preface, p. xvi 
Vol. III). The Aryans no doubt had gone 
into Andhra in the days of A. B about 2000 b o. 
And as Apastamba-Sutra-Brahmins are mostly 
found even now in Andhra, it is possible that 
this Sutra was formulated there. But the date 
600 B.c. can not be accepted and the various argu- 
ments advanced for this date have to be answer- 
ed. (1) The occurrence of some Prakrit forms has- 
led Buhler to observe with regard to the au- 
thors of the ritual in the Grihya Sutras: “ All 
these men were Yajnikas whose literary eduoar 
tion, according to Paraskara Grihya-sutra 2, 6, 8, 
in ancient times was as deficient as in later 
times. All the Sutras which have come down 
to us, belong to the time when the Prakrit dia- 
lects were in general use in daily intercourse and 
as the official language throughout the whole of' 
India.” This wrong notion has arisen from look-' 
ing upon the autors of the Grihya Sutras asthosn* 
of the S'rauta Sutras. Though the names are th# 
same, the persons are different, as stated already^' 
from language and method of treatment. TW 
^rauta Sutras are pre-Paninian as admitted by 
even European scholars. And in Panini’s timet 
the Prakrits had not even arisen, much less 
dome the <ffiBeial laegui^i or even the langiimipe’ jQC^ 
tile higher ehieaes ae in the; of tb« 
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i»> whose time (800 B. C.) European scholars 
wrongly assign Panini. Panini knows not the 
words Sanskrit and Prakrit and uses for the 
former the simple word »Tl*rt. In his time Sanskrit 
was the spoken language of the Aryan people, 
the official language of the state and even the 
language of the generality. The Sudras and Dasas 
spoke the same language in a debased form and 
thus arose Prakrits in later times which were 
adopted by the Aryans as their spoken language 
long after Panini. The writers of the Srauta 
Sutras were again not illiterate Aryans ; but even 
illiterate Aryans then spoke Sanskrit much as 
uneducated common people in England speak 
English a little different from the English of the 
cultured people. A few forms in this Sutra, there- 
fore, in which sr Is changed into and sR into f are 
-not to be wonderd at. (2) The word Ghota for aw 
in XV 2, 13 is Sanskrit. The word Ghota is look- 
ed unon as Hindustani; but Hindustani words 
are Sanskit unless shown to be Arabic or Persian 
or borrowed from a Dravidian language. The 
non-ocurrence of such words in classical Sanskrit 
^oes not make them Dravidian, as several 
common words of the original Vedic language 
dropped out of the classical literature but were 
-preserved in the language of the people and are 
used even now. A glaring instance of this is the 
word Achchha not found in Sanskrit of the classi- 
ual writers 5 but it is found e ven in i^ig vedic verses* 
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Then again the names of many things of ordinary 
use which had no occasion to be mentionec^ 
in classical writings look like Dravidian words. 
Such things as different sorts of Vinas must 
have had different names in the common langu- 
age of the people even then. The word 
found in XXI is one such word ; it is not a Tamil 
word as supposed by some. A word used in 
common parlance may appear like a Dravidian 
word ; but unless shown to be such, it leads to 
no inference. (3) Finally forms like found in 
this Sutra occur because this Sutra has been 
preserved in the Andhra country. We have 
shown how 55 has crept into the Rigveda for 
^ because it has been preserved mainly in the 
Deccan by Deccani Brahmins. That sound was 
not originally used by the Rishis. Similarly 
the use of w or f in place of ir or ^ in a few 
places must have crept in in Andhra, the people 
of which, formed of the admixture of Aryans and 
Dravidians, are addicted to utter w instead of 
and o5 instead of *?. alone being of common 
use, however, has this form and not many 
words and this form also occurs in Katyayana 
Sutra which also has mostly been preserved in 
the Deccan. 



VI GOTRA PR AVAR A CHAPTERS IN 
THE S'RAUTA SUTRAS 

These chapters are found at the end of the 
■Apastamba, Xsvalayana and Baudhyayana and 
in the middle of Katyayana Sraufca Sutras. 
On comparing their contents, it can be inferred 
that Baudhyayana is the latest. The chapter 
in Apastamba is itself a late addition to it, but the 
contents are unmistakably earlier than those of 
the other three Suit as. Pravaras appear to be , a 
later development of gotras. Gotras were estab- 
lished even in Upanishadic days ; since besides 
the name of a teacher and that of hie father, we 
have a gotra name given, such as Gautama or 
Vaiyaghrapadya. The Pravaras grew out of sa- 
crificial necessities. The priests at the sacrifi- 
-ces were to be selected from such gotras as were 
•cognate. The election ceremony called 
gave rise to the word sTfC The rites in different 
Rishi families appear to have differed and in 
selecting priests, the Yajamana had to see that 
they” were of the same family of gotras. This 
practice gradually gave rise to Pravaras for 
which rules are found first given in Apastamba. 
The rule usffit 1'^)% shows that the Pravara 
Rishi must be the author of mantras to be found 
in the several Samhitas. If there were many 
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such in one’s family, only five were to be men- 
tioned and not more, as also never four (*r 

*T iRifit foftff-enqro ). it had to bo declared to what 
Gotraand Pra vara the Yajamana belonged as also 
the priests, so that the same ritual was assured. 
This practice of declaring one’s Gotra and Pra- 
"vara has enabled the Brahmins and Kshatriyas to 
remember their descent from particular ancient 
Vedic Rishis down to this day. 

These Gotras and Pravaras, however, are not 
■different for the different Vedas. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas are now divided into ^^igvedins, 
Yajurvedins&c., i.e. followers of particular Vedas, 
But this distinction does not appear to have 
arisen at the time of these S'rauta Sutras. 
Sacrifices had to be performed with the help of 
■all the three Vedas and hence learned Brahmins 
knew generally all the three ; the Brahman es- 
pecially had to be versed in all the three. Hence 
the Gotra and Pravara system is the same for 
all Brahmins and Kshatriyas. Apastamba and 
A^valayana belong to Yajurveda and Rigveda 
irespectively ; but they give the same Gotra-Pra- 
•vara system, A^valayana’s list seems to be the 
later of the two ; it takes the two rulbs HfUl 
and ST for granted (13, XII). 

But it attributes the necessity of enunciating 
Pravaras to Avapa at sacrifices which can not be 
well understood, A^valay ana’s list is very brief; 
indeed brevity is the characteristic of his wri ting- 
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Many more gotras are givea by Apaetamba thaik 
those in A^valayana ; thus ijr 
*npr-’fWPPrRn^ as belonging to the Pravara aufpR^r 
; given by Apastamba is not mention- 
ed by A^valayana. (It may be noted here that 
is an Angirasa and not a Vasishtha and 
hence is different from Dvaipayana Vyasa wha 
is a Para^ara or Vasishtha). But the Pravaras 
are the same in both of them ; and they begin 
with Bhrigu, who, though not one of the Sa- 
ptarshis, seems to be the oldest or highest Rishi, 
as all Pravara enumerations begin with him. 
This explains irf^Yiirt of the Gita. 

It must be noted that the Gotra Rishi is not 
always a Pravara Rishi or Maharshi and he is 
called Rishi, only by courtesy. For Rishi, ac- 
cording to the definition accepted by all, means 
the author of a Vedic mantra. The Gotra Rishi 
is always born of such (Pravara) Rishis and, 
being renowned, gives a new name to the family 
of his descendants. Thus the Vatsas ars descen- 
dants of Jamadagni who is a Bhargava, and 
hence the name Vatsa does not come in, in the 
Pravara which is of five Rishis. viz. ■jg, 
auraiJT , and sfJisfPt. All these five are authors 
of mantras in the ^igveda as will be found 
from the list of Rigveda Rishis given at the end 
of Section I. The importance of these lists, as 
already stated, is very great for Pravara chap- 
ters and also for determining the sequence of 
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iihese chapters in time as we proceed to show. 

The principle that the Pravara Rishi ought to 
be a composer of Vedic mantras seems to have 
been lost sight of by and by. (At the present 
day very few know it, even among learned Brah- 
mins). The consequence was that in later lists 
Rishis other than the real ones got into Pravaras. 
If we scan the Pravaiadhyaya at the end of Bau- 
dhSyana ^rauta Sutra, such names will be found 
in some Pravaras. Thus SandUa-gotras (t^gr;) 
have their Pravara in Asvalayana as follows; 

srr. Now in Baudha- 
yana’s list, not only the ^andilas are found and 
divided into many minor-gotras, but the Pra- 
varas given for th*em all are or 

or or ST. 

Now Sandila is not to be found in any of the 
Rishi lists (see section I). The proper Pravara for 
Sandilas, therefore, is the second one given by 
5.4valayana, viz. all the three 

and being Rigvedic Rishis. This pra- 
vara should not include who is a Vedic 

[Rishi, butpcan not come in this line, Asita be- 
ing calledIKasyapa and not Avateara in the Rishi 
list. The name of Sandila began to come in 
A^valay ana’s time but it not only came in but 
occupied a wrong place in BaudhSyana’s list;, and 
other alternatives also appeared. Lohita again 
is not the name of a Rishi and yet we find a 
new Pravara in Baudhayana mehtioning him. 
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viz. Ash taka being given as a Vai- 

svamitra. This Pravara is not given by A^vala- 
yana at all. Another notable instance is that 
of the gotra whose Pravara is an^p^snsrs- 

being a name not found among 

Vedic Kishis 

A more explicit evidence of the lateness of 
the Sutra of Baudhayana is the Pravara which 
he gives for Kshatriyas, Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas were originally descendants of the same 
Kishi ancestors some of whom were Brahmins 
and some Kshatriyas like and 

names which appear in some Pravarae of 
even Brahmins. These were two classes of dif- 
ferent professions still and not hide-bound castes. 
The Sutra of Apastamba first lays down that 
kings should have priests of the Pravara of his 
Purohita. This dictum applies to kings facto 
whether they be Brahmins or Kshatriyas. And 
the Sutra further provides that those Kshatri- 
yas who do not know their Pravara should give it 
as As time went on, Kshatriyas lost 

memory of their Pravaras and A^valayana gives 
this Pravara as a rule for them, adding, however, 
^ (this is not well understood). In 

Baudhayana’s Sutra this is the rule without any 
condition. Apastamba gives as the one Pra- 
vara J^ishi for Vai^yas. In Baudhayana we hava 
three Pravara ISishis, n??!, and iffes. In tha 

il^igveda them is a sukta by 
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is a name not foaqd in the j^igveda 
list, nor in Samaveda list nor in White YajurFeda 
Ust. He has been added by Baudhayana Sutira, 
■as by its time the principle of Pravara was lost 
sight of. 

But this list of Pravaras (made according to 
the views of Baudhayana and not by Baudhayana 
himself; vide fR[ is the most detailed 

•one and gives many interesting gotras. In the 
first place it propounds Pakshas (Tijr:) or orders, 
a word used by the Agai-purana also which con- 
tains a detailed chapter on Gotra and Pravara. 
The Pakshas are of eight Rishis, Agastya plus 
the well-known Saptarshis (Gotra being defined by 
Baudhayana as 3Tii?aiefl[5rt 

Again, gotras are said to be innumerable while 
Pravaras are 49 only. This can be easily under- 
stood, as Pravaras contain composers of Vedic 
hymns only. Thirdly, Parasaras whose Pravara 
is composed of 5ri% and (all Rigvedic 

Rishis) are said to be of various colours, viz. 
^black), ’fr?, 5fl55, % and (dark) and under 

each head five new gotras ate given in Anushtup 
verses. Fourthly, a family is mentioned which 
is Vasishtha by day and Kasyapa by night (3f^- 
flrer; spefi and their Pravara is given as 

^iwif^gf:. This is absurd as Pravara always in- 
dicated descent and not discipleship. For the 
Hotri recited the names in the descending ahd 
the Adhvaryu in the ascending order with 
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added to daoh originkl name. ( 

'ftW, ). The theory of 

discipleehip is sometimes put forward; but it is 
clearly negatived by the relationship known from 
the names given in the Rigveda and the Puranas. 
Thus means son of Bhalandana, 5T% 

is known as a son of Vasishtha and Parasara as 
a son of 51 ^. It is, therefore, absurd to bring in 
in the line. See also 

^ srai: and clearly indicates 

descent and not discipleship. 

The Pravaras were originally intended to 
regulate the selection of priests; but they subse- 
quently came to regulate marriages also which 
were always to be outside the Pravara, while 
the priestly selection was always to be inside it. 
A^valayana gives Pravaras solely for sacrifice; 
BO does Apastamba. But the Baudhayana 
list takes them as intended for marriage and 
prescribes certain rules for and These 

are copied in the A^valayana Srauta at the 
end in a Pariiiishta Khanda. Certain further 
provisions are given in Baudhayana which are 
copied by the Smritis. But it is remarkable 
that Baudhayana’s list states, in a marriage, 
^ apparently in other Varnas the gusR 
marriage was of no account. Further it is 
added that such Brahmin wife should be treated 
like a sister or a mother. But what is meant 
by *r 
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Lastly, oertaio interesting gotras may be 
noted. The Pan ini gotra is given under Vatsas 
and Bhrigu Pancha-Pravara. This makes this 
list later than Panini or 800 B.o. ; for Panini is 
not a gotra under any other list. Valmiki 
is also given under the same gotra heading. 

is an Ahgirasa Kakshivata and is an 
Ahgirasa Gautama ; isf is a Bharadvaja and 
is an Ahgirasa Yauvanas^va. Asvalayana has one 
pravara only, viz. Vasishtha (45) and PaippalS- 
das are Khndina Vasishthas. Patafijala and 
Tandin are found in the Kapi Pravara and are 
Ahgirasas (Amahiyu and Urukshaya, author 
of R. X 118). Yaska gotra is also found among 
Bhrigus (6) as also ( who is a Yaska 

Bhrigu ). There is a gotra by name (6) 

which takes this list after the foundation of 
that city. is probably different from 

The following JTRRwr: are given at the end, viz. 

These are probably authors of suktas recited 

AS 



VII VEDANGA JYOTISHA 

This work is a short treatise treating of Vedic 
mathematical astronomy. In the Kigvedic re- 
cension. it contains only 36 verses divided into 
seven Khandas of five verses each, with one more 
verse at the end. The system shows the great 
advance then made by Vaidika observers of the 
sky as also by Vaidika mathematicians, as con- 
cise formulae are given for calculating Tithis, 
Parvans (full-moons and no-moons) and Vishuvans 
( equinoxial days), the knowledge of which was 
necessary for performing Vedic sacnfioes. Indeed 
the work opens with the statement “ I give all 
the various positions of the sun and the moon 
for the proper performance of sacrifices, as ap- 
proved of by Brahmins ( 

15%: I WPJrt II ) and ends with 

the praise of astronomy in these words “ Vedas 
prescribe sacrifices and these are to be performed 
at particular times to be known by astronomy 
only ’’ ( I Ac ). 

It is indeed to be wondered that the Indo- 
Axyans had, at so ancient a date as 1200 b.c. 
certain, already enunciated rules for calculating 
the future positions of the sun and the moon 
among the Nakshatras. They are of course not 
as accurate as those calculated under later 
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Siddhantas (150 b.o. to 400 a. d.). Bnt they are 
very approximate as mean positions, as shown 
by 8. B. Dixit in his “ History of Indian 
Astronomy ” in Marathi. 

The basis of calculation is a five-years’ cycle 
called a Yuga. The solar year is taken to be 
of 366 days; and as in five years or 1830 days, 
there are 124 complete parvans ( 62 full-moons 
and 62 no-moons), the cycle of five years was 
properly taken as the basis of calculation. The 
Vedic sacrifices of Darsa-Purnamasa were the 
most important ones and hence the Vedic year 
was bound to be lunar. The five years’ cycle 
contained 62 lunar months and thus two months 
had to be added to 5 lunar years to make the cycle 
a solar one. The cycle commenced with the 
coming together of the sun, the moon and the 
Nakshatra Dhanishtha on Magha Pratipada at 
the beginning of the sun’s northern course i.e. at 
autumnal solstice; the Vedahga Jyotisha sys- 
tem with its five years ( names 

and already appearing in the 
Taittirlya Brahmana with their lords), therefore, 
started with the month of Magha, white fort- 
night and Uttarayaija ( uitTRSf W Uf* 

)• This. 

most important verse affords us the date of this 
work unmistakably, as shown already. 

The five years’ cycle of 60 lunar months and 
intercalary months added at l&e end of evax^r. 
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t<ro years and a half, viB. one before ^r&vana: of 
Ibe third year and another at the end before 
MSgha of the next cycle is made the basis of 
calculation of Tithis, Parvans and Vishuvans under 
rules hereafter given in verses which are not 
all intelligible. Great Indian scholars like Sudha* 
kar Dvivedi, Barhaspatya ( Lala Chhotalal ), 
S. B. Dixit and B. G. Tilak and European 
scholars like Thibaut have attempted to explain 
these rules, by suggesting certain emendations 
of the verses in the Rigveda and Yajurveda 
recensions. But unfortunately, as Tilak observes, 
“ the last word on this Vedahga has yet to be 
uttered” (p. 104 ‘Vedic Chronology and Vedahga 
Jyotisha). This difficulty arises from the fact, 
also noted by Tilak, that the calendar was aban' 
doned in India when the astronomical Siddhantas 
were formulated about the first century b.o.; and 
for the last two thousand years, we kno'vs: nothing 
of the Vedanga Jyotisha calender, that work 
being only recited as a sacred work by Vaidikas 
without understanding a word of it as usual, 
and not Used at all by astronomers. Further^ 
the calculations of the Vedahga Jyotisha aro 
made with the Vedic Zodiac of 27 Nakshatrasand 
not of 12 R^is, the latter being introduced into 
India by the Greeks before the rise of the 
Siddhantas which almost ignore Nakshatras, 
and use Rasis only. The Hindu ritual for l^e 
last two thousand years has taken up Ri4ia , 
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Bad neglected practically the Vedio Nakshatras 
and thus Ra^is or Lagneis are now ingrained id 
the Hindu mind. Then again, the minute divi- 
sions of time and of the Zodiac of the Vedahga 
have also been forgotten. The Vedahga system 
of calculation divides each Nakshatra into 124 
Arh^as which is suitable to its method, as the 
number of Parvans in a cycle is also 124. The 
day is divided into 30 Muhurtas, each of two 
Nadis (modern ghatls), each nadi being divided 
into 10^0 Kalas, the Siddhanta division of a day 
being into 60 ghatis, each ghati being of 60 palas. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the Vedahga 
Jyotisha in the last two thousand years remain- 
ed entirely neglected, till taken up by inquisitive 
European antiquarians and mathematicians. 

The Vedahga Jyotisha is found in two recen- 
sions, viz. Rigvedic and Yajurvedic and there is 
a third, Atharvavedic, which is a very late one 
as we shall show. The verses in the Yajurvedic 
recension are 43 and are changed in order as 
shown by Dixit ( p. 72 ). The work proposes 
to propound the knowledge as taught by Lagadha : 

Jsrwrf^ snsrw »Tfr?<RR:. Who wrote this work 
and where cannot, therefore, be definitely 
^determined, though it must have been written 
not long after Lagadha taught this system. The 
system of Lagadha itself must have beea: 
foimalated about 1400 B. C. as shown by X)u^t< 
In detail in his work, from oaksulation zaadiSi; 
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on the basis of the astronomical data foand* 
therein as also from other arguments (p. 90). 

We have already quoted the verse wherein 
ttiis datum is given, viz. the sun, the moon and 
the Nakshatra Dhanishtha being together at 
Uttarayana on MSgha Suddha 1. It is followed 
by another verse equally clear, viz. 

“ In the begining of SravishthS 
the sun and the moon turn towards the north.’’ 
The tense is present and this conjunction was 
observed as occurring in the days of Lagadha. 
This datum can be made the basis for calcu- 
lation of the date of this fact, as owing to the 
precession of equinoxes, the Uttarayana point 
has receded back upto our time, from the 
beginning of Dhanishtha to a point somewhere 
in Purvashadha. Naturally this position of the 
solstices recorded in these verses attracted the 
attention of early European sholars like Cole- 
brooke and Sir William Jones, as stated already 
(Sec. I p. 36), The attention of Max Muller 
was drawn to it and it was pointed out to him 
idiat the date of the Vedahga Jyotisha evidenced 
it was ‘‘ about 1200 ;b. o. ” and was inconsis- 
tent with the date 1200 to 1000 b.o. assigned 
by him to the Rigveda itself. We have already 
shown how Max Mtiller vainly tried to get over*’ 
this difficulty {ibid. p. 82). This date, whether- 
we take 1400 B. 0. as fix^ by IHxit by tedyiuj^ ^ 
the beginning of Dhanishtha as the star 
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phini itself, or 1200 B.o. as fixed by Colebroke or 
1192 B.c. as calculated by Archbishop Pratt foif 
Max Muller, is the most important date in the- 
, history of Vedie literature, as the whole of that 
literature commencing with the Kigveda must be 
placed centuries before it. Most European 
scholars, however, seem to pay no attention to it, 
either ignoring it altogether or minimizing its 
value .somehow. Thus Winternitz observes at 
page 289 ; “ The very circumstance that it 

(Vedahga Jyotisha) is not written in prose refers 
this little work, which, moreover, has not yet been 
sufficiently explained, to a later period.” Now 
even if we concede that the work as it is before 
us in verse is a late one, the astronomical obser- 
vation recorded therein and the system of 
astronomical calculation based upon it remain 
and unquestiouably go back to 1200 b. c. at the 
latest. The verses further in which these facts 
are recorded are clear and are not the subject 
of any controversy and do not require any 
explanation. Thus the cycle of five years, 
the month of Magha commencing each cycle, 
Uttarayana commencing on Magha Sukla 1, at 
the beginning of Dhanishtha are facts clear as 
day. On these facts this method of framing^ 
e, calendar was eunnciated by Lagadba at a tituD 
■when the whole Vedic literature had been 
written, viz. the Saifehi^s, the Brdbmant^ aud ti^ 
18 older TJpsuishads^ For the Mii^ya^ya. 
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Upanishad refers to an earlier position of the 
Uttarayana, viz. in the middle of the Dhanishtha 
division. Then again, the names of months 
M^ha &c. are not found in the J^igveda or i^e 
Yajurveda Samhitas ; they were introduced 
about 2500 to 2000 b. c. And the first month 
was then taken to be Margasirsha, as will be 
shown later on when we speak of the Bhagavad- 
gita. The new system of Lagadha made Magha 
the first month and this mode of reckoning 
lasted till the first century b. g., when this 
month reckoning was again changed and Chaitra 
was taken as the first month. It does not in the 
least affect our argument based on the Vedahga 
Jyotisha system, if we concede that the work 
before us is a late one. The system of Lagadha 
is as old as 1400 b.o. or at the latest 1200 b.o as 
calculated by Archbishop Pratt and is itself 
posterior to the Brahmanas and the older Upa* 
nishads, not to speak of the Samhitas. 

But we need not concede that the work before 
us is a very late one. At most it may have been 
•composed a few centuries after Lagadha. The 
objection that it is in verse is of no value. We 
have some of the older Upanishads themselvee 
in verse, containing Anushtup and Trish'^np^lokas. 
^lokas again are mentioned in Brihadarapyaka 
■and the Maitrl Upanishad quotes ^lokas from 
ihe Vedic literature then current (1900 B.G.). 

Farther, as pointed out by Dixit, the w<Mfk 
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0868 old names of Nakshatras such as Sravi8htb& 
for Dhanishtha, A^vayuk for A^vini and Satabhi- 
shak for SatatarakS. (p. 90). As pointed out. 
by Hang, the work uses the word for day 
which had disappeared even in the time of 
Yaska and Panini (ihid.). Weber is clearly 
wrong when he says that the work uses the word* 
Ra^i in the sense of the signs of the Zodiac ; the 
word evidently means, from the context itself, a 
sum or a figure as in Chhandogya where the 
word means arithmetic from this sense (as in 
%[%?). The Jyotisha is earlier than Garga and 
Para^ara who are mentioned in, and therefore, 
older than, Panini (Kunte). It follows thus that 
we shall not be far wrong if we hold that the 
work, as it is before us, is itself as old as 1000 b.c. 

The Rik recension is actually learnt by heart 
and recited by Rigveda Vaidikas; but the 
Yajuh one is, so far as is known, nowhere 
learnt by Yajurveda Vaidikas. It is, however, 
more correct than the former. From the state- 
ment about the longest and shortest day, viz. 
24 and 36 nadis, Dixit calculates that this applies 
to North Lat. 34'’-46' (p. 90) which falls about 
Kandahar and Kashmir and that is the plac& 
where Lagadha probably evolved his system. 

It may be added that this work still gives the 
Yajurveda Nakshatra reckoning commencing 
with Krittikas. It appears that in consequence of 
Dhanishtha began to be taken as 
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-the first Nakshatra. We have evidence in the 
Mahabharata that subsequently owing to preces- 
sion, Uttararay ana began to take place in Sravana 
and that Nakshatra was taken as the first (?T«r«fr- 
!»^rPr-9T5»ftcir). This must have been about 
400 B c. as the precession over one Nakshatra 
or 13J" at 72 years per degree would take 
960 or roughly 1000 years. There was a 
change again when the Siddhantas were promul- 
gated and Chaitra was t;dcen as the first month 
and the year counted not from autumnal solstice 
but from vernal equinox, which then fell in 
the beginning of Asvini. This was, therefore, 
taken as the first Nakshatra, a reckoning which 
is still in vogue. The Vedahga Jyotisha which 
takes Krittikadi Nakshatras must, therefore, be 
very old, only a century or so later, if at all, 
than Laghdha, the author of the system. 

Two or three interesting facts which appear 
from this work may be noted. 1 Names of Na- 
kshatras are shortened by omitting all letters 
except the last. Thus Sravishtha is indicated by 
the letter w ; this shows that this work tries to 
secure the brevity of prose Sutras. 2 The 
method of naming persons from their Nakshatra 
of birth, so prevalent in India, appears to be 
probably Vedic as it is referred to in this work 

(s«). 3 Measures of weight are given in coa- 

nection with the water-clock, which ap^eai^ In 
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liave been used from those ancient days, as 
follows: — 50 Palas make an Adhaka and 4 
Adhakas make a Drona. One Drona less one 
Kudava (Kudava of Bhaskara-Dixit P'79) of 
water flows out in one Nadi of time. The weight 
Prastha is also mentioned which Dixit finds to 
be equal to 12J Palas or 1/4 of an Adhaka. 
This pala subsequently, from being a measure 
weight, became a measure of time, viz. 1/60 of a 
ghati or Nadi. 

The Atharva Jyotisha is described in detail by 
S. B. Dixit. As every work relating to this 
Veda is late, so is also this Jyotisha. It oon» 
tains 162 verses distributed over 17 heads or 
5i^t>ns. It contains a description of Muhurtas 
with the length of the shadow, cast in each, of 
a 12 ahgula rod. It describes Tithis ; and Kara- 
nas and Yogas are also mentioned further on. 
The latter two and the mention of Varas or week- 
days makes it clear that this work was composed 
after the Vedic period as we have conceived 
it, viz. 1400-800 B.c. Nakehatras are also divided 
astrologically. , But that this work is pre- 
Siddhanta is clear as it makes no mention of the 
12 Ra^is of modern Indian Astronomy, borrow- 
ed from the Greeks. We might have omitted 
to notice this work in this Section • but as it 
claims to be a Vedahga, we have given Dixit’s 
description of it ( p. 98-100 ) to prevent mis- 
andefstanding. 



VIII YASKA'S NIRUKTA VITH 
NIGHANTU 

This Vedanga treats of the derivation of Vedic 
words. The words selected for derivation are 
those which are collected in what is called Ni* 
ghantu. Yaska is the reputed author of the Niru- 
kta which is extant ; but there must have been 
other works before his; at least there must 
have been other Acharyas before him who had 
studied the subject and propounded their views. 
Some of these are mentioned in the Nirukta, 
^akapuni and Aupamanyava being constantly 
mentioned among them. The Nighantu or col- 
lection of words prefixed to Yaska’s Nirukta is 
not his work ; and must have been in existence 
before him as a work which had already become 
sacred, since he calls it, in the very beginning 
of his work, a Samamnaya Prof. 

Chandramani of Kangdi Vidyapitha thinks that 
in enunciating this Samamnaya, Yaska must 
have made some alterations in it ; but if it was 
already treated as sacred, no orthodox author 
would have altered it. We will first describe in 
detail this Nighantu on which Yaska has based 
his Nirukta. 

(1) Nighantu. 

Nighaijtu contains five Adhyayas or chapters 
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the first three of which give synonyms and the 
last two homonyms. The contents of chapter I 
may be detailed here as follows - 


' 1 

Gau and 

its synonyms 





meaning earth 

12 

words. 

2 

Hema 

... gold 

14 

7f 

3 

Ambara 

. . . sky 

16 

97 

4 

Svah and other words 





.. sky and heaven 

6 

77 

5 

Svedayah 

... rays 

15 

7i 

6 

Atah 

directions 

8 

99 

7 

Syavi 

... night 

22 

97 

8 

Vibhavari 

(dawn) 

16 

97 

9 

Vastoh 

... day 

12 

99 

10 

Adri 

... cloud 

30 

9f 

11 

Sloka 

...speech 

57 

97 

12 

Arnah 

... water 101 

97 

13 

Avanayah 

... rivers 

37 

79 

14 

Atya 

... horse 

26 

77 

15 

Hari (name of Indra’s two 




horses) &c. giving names of 




the special animals of ten 




deities 


10 

79 

16 

Bhrajate 

to shine or burn 

11 


17 

Jamat 

burning 

11 

99 


We give these details of the contents of the 
first chapter as a sample of the contents of these 
chapters. They show how the Vedic language 
was copious containing* as it did, a hundred aud 
one words for water. Some words no doubt seem 
7 
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to have been interpreted in a different senso 
from the one in which they were used by the 
Rishis who composed the Vedio hymns. Thus 
both Asura and Vritra are interpreted as mean- 
ing a cloud also. The date of this collection of 
words seems to be several hundreds of years 
later than that of the Rigvedie hymns some of 
which had became unintelligible to the Acharyas 
of the Vedahga period who tried to interpret 
them. Such words differently interpreted are 
not, however, many and the wonderful wealth of 
words in the Vedic language remains undi- 
minished. 

Chapter II gives 22 words for act 15 

for progeny (apT^), 25 for men among 

which we find strangely enough 5#5rr:, 3TrqE:, 
apT?: and which are, historically speak- 
ing, names of Aryan clans of the lunar race ; 12 
for arm, 22 for finger, 18 for shining, 28 for food, 

10 for eating, 28 for strength, 28 for wealth, 9 for 
cow, 10 for being angry and 11 for anger. A 
hundred and twenty-two words are catalogued 
meaning ‘to go’ and 46 words meaning fight or 
battle and 33 words meaning to kill. 

Chapter III gives 12 words meaning many, 

11 little or short, 25 great, 22 a house, 10 to 
worship, 20 happiness, 16 form or body, 10 good 
Or praiseworthy, 11 intelligence, 6 true, 8 see- 
ing, 44 praising, 24 a wise man, 13 praise and 
15 sacrifice. Vishnu, ludu, Prajapati and Dharma 
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are iucluded among words meaning saorifi(A 
or iw ; the dictum inr: of the Yajurveda 
perhaps suggested this. Bight words meaning a 
priest include Bharatas and Kurus. These origi- 
nally meant people of the two Indo- Aryan solar 
and lunar races. When this distinction was lost, 
to later interpreters of Biks the words appeared 
to mean priests only. 17 words mean to pray 
and 10 to give. 14 words are given meaning 
a ditch or well, 14 a thief, 6 concealed, 5 dis- 
tant, 6 ancient and 6 modern. 

These three chapters are called together the 
Nighantu Kanda. The fourth chapter is called 
the Naigama Kanda. It does not give any 
synonyms, but simply collects together, accord- 
ing to our view, words in the Rigveda which 
had nearly become obsolete. They are given 
in three sets, on what principle can not be sur- 
mised. The first set gives 62, the second 84, 
and the third 133 without any specification of 
their meanings. The order also in which these 
words are given is almost inexplicable. Probably 
they are given haphazard and not in the ordoT 
in which they occur in the Rigveda. The fifth 
chapter is called Devatakapda and brings toge- 
ther names which are used to indicate different 
deities. They are arranged in six sets, giving 
3, 13, 36, 32, 36 and 31 words respectively. The 
order here in intelligible. Thus in Khanda 5, 
we have female deities, 21 in number, given to- 
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gether. Angiras, Atharvan and Bhrigu ar© 
ancestors of the Aryans and are included among 
names of deities naturally ‘enough. 

Having given the contents of these vocabula- 
ries, we may proceed to explain how the name 
Nighantu, given to them, arose. Aupamanyava, 
an ancient Nairukta Acharya, says that the name 
originally was Nigantus or words explainirig (fSpr- 
jRra[,) and was subsequently changed into Ni- 
ghantus. We have already shown that the 
population of middle India is of mixed Aryo-Dra- 
vidian race. That the Dravidians have a ten- 
dency to aspirate letters is apparent, as even 
now Dravidians of the South, learned and un- 
learned, pronounce ‘Tarpana’ as ‘Tharpana’ and 
so on. The Sakala recension of the Rigveda, 
we have seen, changes d into 1, also a Dravidian 
.tendency. Yaska after giving this .earlier deri- 
vation, however, suggests a second one, viz, 
that Nighantus means words ‘separated*, from the 
root ‘han’ (changed into ghan). This derivation 
is more probable, though how the t of ‘ghnaf 
was changed into t remains unexplained. 

The author of these collections of words cani 
not, as already stated, be Yaska though he may 
be the author of the last two chapters as ex- 
plained later on. The question who their au- 
^or is has been answered by Prof. Chandra- 
mani by the help of a verse in the Mahabharata 
(Santip. chap,342) in which Vrishakapi is men- 
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tioned as the author of Nighantu and his guru’s 
name is given as Prajapati. It is, however, appa- 
rent that these authors are imaginary. Indeed in 
this chapter of MBh., Vcdic works are generally 
ascribed to divine beings. Vrishakapi is Vishnu 
and Prajapati is the father of all gods. Hiranya- 
garbha is similarly elsewhere looked upon as 
the promulgator of Yoga. Where authors were 
not known, sacred works were ascribed to gods 
themselves. Kapila alone seems to have been 
known as a human author, promulgating the 
Sahkhya philosophy. It seems that the author 
or authors of these collections of words were 
not known even in the days of the Mahabharata 
(circa. 250 b.o.). In the next chapter (MBh. XII, 
343, 71) Yaska is mentioned as praising Vishnu 
in several sacrifices He is un- 

doubtedly the same as the author of our Niru- 
kta ; for he, interpreting various Riks used by 
sacrificers, must himself have performed many 
sacrifices. Along with Yaska’s name, that of 
his guru seems to have been mentioned, viz. 
Sipivishta. Prof. Chandramani looks upon this 
name as the name of the real guru of Yaska and 
quotes for support Yaska’s reference to his gurU> 
^t the end of VII 6, 22. But the words used by 
Yaska here are simply ; no name is given: 

here though this may be taken to be a refeii^- 
once to his guru by raska (the plural 
(Qsed in reverence). Siptvish^ is the nam# of 
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Vishnu and we think does not indicate a human 
teacher. Having thus far discussed Nigha ntu> 
we proceed to describe in detail Yaska’s Nirukta 
which is based on it. 

(2) Nirukta. 

The Nirukta of Yaska is divided into two 
halves called Purvashatka and Uttarashatka 
as each half contains six chapters. There are 
two more chapters added at the end which form 
the Parisishta or appendix. (We will refer to 
these chapters by consecutive figures from I to 
XIV). The chapters are divided into Khandas 
or sections which consist of one sentence or 
mantra each. These Khandas are enumerated 
by their beginning words at the end of tlie 
chapter in what are called links, on the system 
of Yajurveda. On enquiring of Kigveda-Vaidi- 
kas, we were told that the system assisted cor- 
rect recitation without Sarhchara, as the Khan- 
das ended usually with the same word 
spf^). But curiously enough, the system is fol* 
lowed even in the Nigha^tu where there are 
no occasions for Sarhchara. The words in the Ni- 
ghantu have, naturally enough, accents, the same 
as those in the J^igvedio verses where they are 
found, sometimes with the accent on the last 
letter changed. The Nirukta, as now recited' 
at least, has no accents. But in order to break 
Omnotony in recitation, the last letter in parts 
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of sentences or after a number of letters is 
recited like Udatta and is marked in writing 
with an upward stroke. Of course where Rig- 
vedic mantras are quoted, they are recited with 
their proper Vedic accents and are marked with 
their strokes in writing. 

Yaska begins his work thus : — “The sacred col- 
lection (of Nighantu) has been collected ; it is to 
be commented on ” 

He first explains the word Nighantu as described 
before. Yaska then proceeds to divide Vedic 
words into four kinds, viz. 1 nouns ( 511 * 1 ), 2 verbs 
3 prefixes (s'g^iii) and 4 particles (^ra). 
Extremely scientific definitions are given of 
these four terms, showing the great advance 
that grammar had made in the time of Yaska. 
These terras are adopted by Panini who 
gives no definitions of these and who thus very 
probably came after Yaska. An interesting 
difference of opinion among savants is here 
noted by Yaska as to whether a prefix has or 
has not a meaning of its own, and several autho- 
rities on Nirukta are mentioned here. Thus 
katayaua holds that prefixes (ByNjfi:) have no- 
meaning, but Gargya holds that they have a 
meaning when joined to a noun or verb. These . 
prefixes are not enumerated in the Nighanitu. 
apd Yaska gives them all here in pairs of opposite-, 
meanings, such as an and w, ^ and nir 
The expletives (f^<M}, also not given in the mb- 
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ghantu, are given by him with their Vedic 
meanings, illustrated by quotation of Rigvedio 
mantras, as also their meanings in ordinary San- 
krit. Yaska like Pauini uses the word for 

the latter, which proves that Sanskrit was then a 
spoken language and that the word Sanskrit had 
not yet come into existence. Panini uses the 
wrod 3^5^ to indicate Vedic language, but Yaska 
appears to use the word or ‘ as reci- 

ted’ I. 4). The chief doctrine of the Nairuktas 
or etymologists is here enunciated, viz. that 
all words are derived from roots, a theory which 
has now been accepted by modern philologists. 
Three schools of thought existed in those an- 
cient times in connection with the interpretation 
of !Rigvedic verses, viz. Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas 
and Aitihasikas. Thus, with the Nairuktas, 
Vritra was a cloud while with the last, as stated 
before, he was an Asura and son of Tvashtri. A 
fourth school, mentioned later on, was that of 
Y^jhikas or sacrificers. This introduction by 
Yaska extending over chapter I is very interest- 
ing and deserves to be studied by students of 
Vedio Sanskrit. 

The introduction is continued in chapter 11 
and YS,8ka first details the method of Nirvacha- 
na or derivation, i.e. how words are formed from 
roots, how letters disappear or change, how 
Vibhaktis (eases) are altered and how Nirukta 
xeeo|^iBe8 changes other than thoro giten 
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grammar. That Vedic words are often derived 
from roots used in ordinary language though 
they are not themselves in ordinary use or vice- 
versa is shown by illustrations such as from 
the Vedic verb ^^to burn and from % to flow. 
These words are used in but the roots 
thereof are not used in the ordinary language. 
Nay, while some roots survive in the north, 
they have disappeared elsewhere, though their 
derivatives are still used there. As an instance 
of this, Yaska gives (to go) as still used in the 
Kamboja country and (to cut) as used among 
Prachyas, its derivative alone being used 
among Northerners. It is important to note 
here that Yaska like Pauini speaks of the differ- 
ences in the spoken language of Easterners and 
Northerners. They both, however, do not refer to 
Southerners, which shows that the Aryan land 
then spread from Kamboja in the north to Ma- 
gadha in the east and that Aryans had not yet 
migrated southwards. This further shows that 
they both belonged to the central land 
viz. the Panjab and Kurukshetra. Yaska here 
derives the word Kamboja (following his prao** 
tice of giving derivation of interesting words 
even as they crop up) from ^usii^ shawls^ 

(precious shawls being produced then as now in 
Kashmir and other a^oining parts). Thus siiaplA 
v^ords, as opposed to compounds or denvatti^es, 
to be explained from their ineanil%s aiid^ freest 
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Vedic roots, current or not current in th»^ 
spoken language of different parts of the country. 
In commenting on the latter, Yaska has occasion^ 
to mention the word Danda (^) and at once 
proceeds to give its derivation from the root 
to hold. Here occurs the well-known sentence- 

) which was proverbial 
in his days and which refers to the 

story of Akrura and Srikrishna and the stolen 
jewel named Syamantaka. Aupamanyava, how- 
ever, derives from 

Having explained further how compound words 
(wuff) should be derived, Yaska in II 3 gives the 
caution that words unconnected (detached from 
the verses where they are used) should not be 
explained. Further, the should not be ex- 
plained to one who does not know grammar or 
who is actuated by malice on anjyr (One is remind- 
ed here of the line in Bhagavadgita ir =^13^5% 
sr it! nor to one who does not know the 

rules of It may, however, be given to an 

intelligent (though a kt®) or self-restrained 
person. Yaska, in II 4, quotes a Vedic mantra- 
(from where has not been ascertained) in which 
Vidya is said to come to a Brahmin for protection^ 
promising that he would find her a treasure i£ 
imparted to a holy and intelligent student observ- 
ing Brahmacharya. 

After tiiis long though instructive introduo- 
tipn, from II 5 Yiiska takes Up the words in tlna 
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Nighantu one by one and gives their derivations^ 
quoting the Rigvedic verses where they are used. 
There are several derivations suggested for every" 
word almost, some of which strike one as fanci- 
ful. Indeed one begins to think that a word 
may be derived from any root if one has enough 
ingenuity ; especially as roots in Sankrit have 
almost innumerable meanings. Generally, how- 
ever, words are well explained in the first deriva- 
tion and Rigvedic verses are well interpreted. 
Where supporting Vedic verses are quoted, Ya- 
ska uses the expression Commen- 

tators and Prof. Chandramaui have generally 
given the references to these Vedic quotations, 
which are mostly from the Rigveda. Yaska, 
when quoting from a Brahmana, uses the words 
and more often fRr Historical 

references are given prefaced by the worda 
Here he either gives oral tradi- 
tions of his days or those embodied in Itihasa- 
Puraua, now lost, but preserved in later works liko 
Brihaddevata. We proceed to give such inter- 
esting historical legends as also such interesting 
derivations given by Yaska as delerve to be 
given, in the following note. 

Interesting statements in Nirukta. 

We have in II the story of Devapi, a brother of S'an-: 
tana, hinted at even in a Rigvedic verse. We have nexh 
the rtory told of Vi^vamitra and Xing Sndasa Miaii^ tat 
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the river VipSt (Bias) and S^atadru (Sutlej), Paula are 
said to be Vaniks (merchants) from This word 

18 usually looked upon as equivalent to Phoenicians who 
were no doubt merchants and who went to distant lands 
like the British for trade. But Paiiis are mentioned in 
the Rigveda as stealers of cows !!! Perhaps they traded 
as well as stole cows. 

YRska, having finished the words in Adhy^ya I 
of Nighantu in chapter II, takes up in chapter III 
words in the second Adhyaya. In deriving the word 
jq, Yaska notices the law of Indo- Aryan inheritance 
by which sons alone and not daughters inherit and 
quotes Manu Svayambhuva as authority. Manu, 
as an ancient lawgiver, is thus known to Yaska ; but 
the verse quoted qfrmr is not 

found in the modern Manusmriti. Yaska adds that 
females can be sold, gifted away or abandoned 
( ^ g^prr^) and quotes many 

Rigvedic verses here on the topic (III 3-6). 

In III 8 and q=qit?T are explained. Yaska 

quotes a Vedic authority for deriving from § and 
from srg ( ). But 
ia not a Vedic word at all ; it was probably derived by 
dropping ^ from in Purana times. Asura again 
has a higher sense even in the Rigveda and is properly i 
derived from erg meaning siror. The word q'qsrq 
frequently occurs in the Rigveda ; but its meaning had 
become obscure in the days of Y&ska. He gives the 
interpretations current at the times ipstIt: ^qr: 
qrsir: \ qwrfr qwr; qsqq: fc^q?pqq;. Yaska 

here derives ftrq»q (not mentioned in in two 

ways ; qwr: It may be 

Raid that Aupamanyava is more reliable and PMiq 
meant really the people settled oh the land, the Aryaht 
being invaders. f 
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In explaining ^ meaning HiRil' (battle), YSaka 
gives the derivation of the words for numerals, wbitoh 
is very interesting though not quite convincing 

sn^nHr ^rr qw 5ir «pf 

?rf5W?cSrr f^rs^ sgrf ?r w srf^Sjrfir 

Here he gives the higher digits up to ar^q 
(III 10). We may next note that the verses quoted 
in III 30 include one ^ &c traced to 

by the commentator in which 
the word means half, a word found in Persian 
also with the same meaning. This word is given in 
the Nighantu. 

In beginning chapter IV, Yaska observes ‘^We 
have given up to now many words having the same 
meaning. We will give now, in order, words having 
may meanings ( | SR gR>r^I<^r- 

) and Vedic expressions the 
grammatical explanations of which are not known 
(3fJiqq?tH?¥H;iSf This indicates the nature of 

the Naigama Kanda. He then takes up the words 3n|T 
&K3. in the fourth chapter of Nighantu and quotes the 
Vedic verses where they occur. In explaining snftr 
Y&ska says aR and derives 

also from (21), those who are known as rela- 
tives. Sfnjr»IH specially mentions a Brahmana 

instead of the usual 

In chapters V and VI are given further homonyms 
from Adhy&ya III of the Nighantu. It is interesting 
to note that the Bik is unsatis- 

factorily interpreted by Yaska as referring to the seven 
recognised sins, viz. ? ^ asqiflfni ^ 

H pqia q 3*1: S’T: (vi 29 ). 

Probably the five great sins enumerated in the 
GhhSndogya were later increased to seven. Bhrfina- 
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iuktyBi was now looked upon as a great sin, because it had 
probably become more common ; grown up unmarried 
girls becoming pregnant were given medicine to cause 
abortion as greater shame now attached to such lapses 
and the marriage of such girls became more difficult. In 
VI 28 S'akalya, the author of the Rigveda Pada text, 
is mentioned and his padas criticised as improper. 
Para^ara, the name of Vasishtha’s son, is derived from 
) in allusion to the story of 
Vasishtha’s 100 sons being killed by Visvamitra and 
then Vasishtha’s getting a son in old age (tRRR: 
5rcrsTrg#rH0: vr^rRl). The next noticeable word is 

which is described as an and derived 

from is interpreted as ^^[^and srRJR as 

3rc4cr5?ftf^^. This would show that money-lending 
flourished even in the days of the Rigvedic hymns. 

We now come to the TJttarashatka or the 
second half consisting of six chapters, devoted 
to the derivation of names of deities given in 
the fifth Adhyaya of Nighantu and thence called 
Devata Kanda. Yaska first, in a highly philoso- 
phical introduction, explains the nature of Vedic 
deities and also of the Rigvedic hymns in praise 
of them. The Upanishadic philosophy was fully 
developed by his time and Yaska seems to be 
a thorough Advaiti Vedantist who identifies the 
world with God or nature and hitman, and there- 
fore sees nothing wrong in the Riks being divided 
into three classes-l qrd^f, 2 and 3 srriqrfiJrv. 

The verses are in the third person (called 

ssitT ui Sanskrit) and in all Vibhaktis or cases 
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of nouas (e. g. ^ ^ &c.). The 3i«T4ir«a verses are 
in the second person and in Yibhaktis 

of the pronoun ‘thou’ &c.). The 

3r(«nf^ verses are in the first person 51 «r) 
and in case forms of the pronoun ‘I’, Such 
verses are of course few and they are both in 
praise as well as in prayer. Sometimes they are 
uttered in cursing or swearing. It may be noted 
here that many grammatical terms, viz. srw IJW 
JP'R ^fT*r 5^, irifr, &c. had already 
come into use and become fixed and were used by 
Panini without definitions as terms well-known. 

Yaska then divides the deities also into three 
classes, viz. those of earth, sky and heaven. In 
fact there are three deities only according to the 
Nairuktas : Agni, Vayu and Aditya. They have 
many different names assigned to them accord- 
ing to their many different functions, arising 
from their great glory, just as a priest becomes 
Hotri, Adhvaryu and Brahman according to his 
different functions. As to their forms three 
opinions are noted (1) that they have human 
forms (2) that they have no forms and (3) that 
they are of both descriptions. Where no deily 
is apparent in the hymn, it should be taken to 
be in praise of Prajapati (Jjfsnq'f^r) or of men 
(srww). Yaska speaks mostly of Kigveda man- 
tras and mentions Rigveda by the name 
which probably indicates that its division into 
Adhyayas and Vargas is later than Yaska. 
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Yaska hereafter enumerates the seven metree 
and gives the derivation of their names, Gayatri^ 
Anushtup &c. The Prayaja and Anuyaja man- 
tras are next noted and these terms appear to 
be as old as the iRigveda hymns (VII 22). 
Indeed the cult and method of Vedio sacrifice- 
must be very old. 

From Khanda 14 (VII), Yaska takes up the 
words in the Devatakanda one by one, with the 
usual words afsrrsisg^fh^TliT:. This Kanda may- 
perhaps have been added by Yaska himself, as 
the words given therein are arranged on the 
plan given by him ; and deities of the earth are 
first given, then of the sky and then of heaven. 
They first include even animals and inanimate 
objects also, praised in Rigvedic hymns. In 
"explaining the various names, Yaska brings to- 
gether most of the diflScult verses in the Rigveda. 
It almost appears that the six chapters of the 
latter half of Nirukta are devoted rather to the 
interpretation of contested Vedic hymns than to 
the derivation of words, which is the proper 
subject of Nirukta. There are also noticed dif- 
ferences of opinion among various schools of 
interpreters, Yajnikas or sacrificers also having 
tlioir own views. Yaska has thus rendered a 
great service to the study of the [Rigveda ; and 
interpreters of modern days or Bhashyakaras of 
the Hindu period are greatly assisted as well as 
checked by it in their difficult work. 
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We now proceed to notice the interesting statements 
in the several chapters of the XJttarashatka« Yanas- 
pati is interpreted as Yupa by Katthakya (a new name) 
and as fire itself by S'akapuui (VIII 17). The eleven^ 
Xprisuktas are mentioned and those by Vaaishtha, 
Atri, Vadhryasva and Gritsamada are classed as 
NaraSafiisa,* those by Medhatithi and Dirghatamas and 
the Praishas as and the remaining by others 

are regarded as addressed to Tanunapat. 

In beginning chapter IX YSska says, ‘‘We will here- 
after take up the objects on this earth which have 
received praise and Asva is the foremost of these 
^if>r 

RiTtFiJifr Soma is described in a Rik 

as Maujavata ; it is thus clearly an herb found in the 
higher Himalayas. Dundubhi is a word derived from 
the sound it produces, which is very probable. In 
IX 23 the story of Mudgala, son of Bhrimasva, is given 
in explaining the word He is said to have con- 

quered king Subharva and recovered his cows, clearly 
mentioned here to be one thousand and not a hundred 
thousand qft gj??; siv??r referring 

to the verse &c. (The words in the 

Rik are which may mean a thousand 

and one hundred or a thousand, as if they were 
one hundred.; 

The next it^resting hymn interpreted is the well- 
known Nadi sukta (IX 22) ft ^ &c. Taskii 
seems to look upon S^atadru and Parushni as indepen- 
dent rivers ( ), Asikni as, tributary 
of Marudvridha, and Vitasta of Srjikiya, the tributary 
rivers being apparently put in the instrumental ease. 
Yaska gives the derivations of these names 

* A NarSs'amsa mantra is defined as TO* 

8 
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|i?om srrg 3^ ^r &c.) and also mentionB 

irava^ as a later nanie of Parushnl. Asikni means not 
white (ergjff — Maradvridha is ex- 
plained as and Vitasta as or 

l^l?Cr. He also mentions (f^qi^-Bias) as another 

name of Srjikiya even found in the Rigveda itself 
in another place. He here quotes a verse relating to 
the story of Vaaishtha wishing to commit suicide by 
drowning himself, bound hand and foot, in the river ; 
but the river broke his boflnds and saved him whence 
the name (qm I cT^fe- 

It is clear that this Anushtup 
verse is some G^tha verse quoted by Yaska from current 
literature ). Curiously enough Yaska gives SushomS* 
as another name of the Indus, a fact not much known, 
nor probable; the word being in the instrumental 
would indicate a tributary of the Vitasta. The word 
gqrUT is derived as These particulars 

prove that Ya^ka was well acquainted with the Panjab 
and its rivers with their ancient and modern names. 
It is probable that Yliska like Fliiiini was an in- 
habitant of the Panjab, Taksbasila being a famous 
{dace, even in the days of Yaska. The two rivers 
Yipd^.and Sutudri are together mentioned in another 
hymn, quoted here by Yaska, and are together 
mentioned as being the most important of the five, 
thoi^b they do not combine. Among words explained 
hereafter two may be noted : S'unSsira is derived as 
IR (^1*., g meaning and gT? (^ri^cq: ifRorra;); 

•ad^^ (IX 42 ) ifi interpreted by Yaska as earth 

•nd heaven or day and night; but Efttthakya inter- 
prsta it as ^ ffJir which mean crop and yeam 

awording to Prot- Chandramaui. 

Chapter X next takes up the deities of the middle 
region, .beginning with Y&yu. Y&ska nuiattoas a 
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Riehi JSrabhaka wlio^ as dascribsJ in a ?l»igvadip 
XHTjaised the raining waters called the seven sisters (pos* 
sibly the seven rivers of the Panjab are referred to)* 
In X 25 Visvakarman is said to be Prajapati, also called 
Rhata and Vidhata in the Rik quoted and it is inter^ 
preted in three ways as in Upaniahada, viz. Adhibhuta, 
Adhidaivata and Adhyatma senses. And finally the 
legend is here related that Visvakarman Bhauv^na 
(a composer of Rigvedic hymns) first sacrificed all 
creatures and then himself 

?r^rfi>r 3TfciTRiF?T% i 

?r f*n IfX)- A-aura is derived here 

from erg meaning and Tvastri is the name of this 
Asura (X 34). 

Chapter XI takes up the words in the 5 th section 
of Nighautu, Devata-Kaiida, beginning with S'yerx&. 
These deities belong to the middle region above V&yn. 
S'yena (eagle) is interpreted as Moon and Chandram^ 
is derived as (XI 5). In ex- 

plaining (XI 6 ), Yaska gives the derivation pro- 
posed by Maudgalya named S^atabalaksha, an author 
not yet mentioned. In the middle region along witlk 
or are placed Maruts, Budras, Bibb us 
JRitris and Yaska begins section 13 with the word* 

iTwqRifJTiir ^T'TPcT. Ribbus 
^ are explained in two ways, one of them a eon of 3 ^** 
dhanvan and rays of the sun ; in support of the Jfiipt 
meaning Yaska says ^ 3 ^ m* 

gwr ^ 

sr jfJr This is a bistoripiil 

remark worth noticing. Commencing section 22, 
says miit %q': and takes up Aditi and qt^p 

female deities of the sky, ? 

In chapter XU Yaska explains the names of the daitif# 
of heaven begm^^ with Alvins, who are thus npjt 
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deities of the sky. The question what these dual deitiea 
are even then puzzled the Nairuktas as they puzzle 
Vedic scholars to-day. ^‘Who are the Alvins*' ? asks 
TSska, “Some take them to be some some 

and others two meritorious kings’*. Y&ska 
derives the name from but Auruav&bha 

derives the name form sjjIt. Their time, however, was 
fixed, viz. before light begins to appear after midnight. 
Among the other deities, Surya is strangely enough con- 
sidered to be Sun’s wife (though the other meaning, 
viz. Sun’s daughter, is also given) and Rodasi is declared 
to be Rudra’s wife in XI 49 though the word usually 
means the two worlds heaven and earth. Rudra*s wife 
is known as in later Sanskrit. 

The Parisishta chapters XIII and XIV are clearly 
later additions as they take other words for explana- 
tion than those given in Nighantu. Chapter ‘XIII is 
very short and explains some riddle Riks such as the 
one containing the strange words &c. and 

thus may be an earlier addition. Chapter XIV takes 
up subjects wholly Ibreign to Nirukta and propounds 
the philosophy of the Upanishads and the Bbagavadgitft, 
which it actually quotes { &c. ). Sankhya 
and Yoga are also referred to and the ideas of 
and words occurring in the Gita also, are men- 

tioned. Then a new list of words taken for deri- 
vation is given {XIV 11), introduced by the usual words 
^«riUR5?l at the end of 10. 

The new words thus probably denote Stman of the 
Sankbya philosophy. In 81 we have a reference to 
the custom of marrying the daughter of a maternal 
ancle in the \fcree ^«r[ Wftf |. 

"Whence this verse is taken can net be stated as no 
reference is given even by Prof. Cbandramani. lu 86 
the Rik &c. is explamed, being in- 
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terpreted as Badra. This appears to be a riddle verse 
like W- &o. describing Agni. 

This added chapter ends with the significant line 

•s# wl 5T#r irat 

The mention of Paraskara makes this addition to be 
the work of a pupil of his. If he is taken to be the 
author of the Grihyasutra of the White Yajurveda, 
this addition falls entirely outside the Vedic period. 
Why a White Yajurvedic author makes an addition to 
this Rigvedic work is then inexplicable. 

We may lastly state that there are two old commen- 
tators on Yaska's Nirukta, viz. Durgacharya and 
Sayaua. From Durgacharya’s eommentory, it appears 
that there are a few interpolated sentences in Nirnkta, 
according to Prof. Chandramaui, which is strange 
when we consider how rigidly Vaidika Brahmins 
have prsserved the texts of Vedic works. That Yfiska 
himself in enunciating the Nighautu words may have 
altered a reading or added words and even added the 
Adhy&ya V is possible from the fact that he does not 
consider the Padapatha of S'&kalya as unalterable and 
proposes a new paths, vis. wrtl instead of ST of S'&kalya 
(X 29). His view of the sacredness of the Nighautu 
may not have been as strong as that of the Vaidika 
Brahmins now. 



IX GRAMMAR AND PANINPS 
ASHTADHYAYI 

The last Vedahga is grammar and the work 
recognised by Vaidikas on this subject is the 
Ashtadhyayl of Panini. He comes also last in 
the Vedic period. Grammar had been studied 
before him for several centuries and many 
authors had also written on the subject. “The 
Padapathas show that their authors had not 
only made investigations as to pronunciation 
and sandhi but already knew a good deal about 
the grammatical analysis of words, as they sepa- 
rate the parts of compounds and the prefixes 
of verbs as well as certain suffixes and termi- 
nations of nouns” (Macd. p, 267). Yaska had» 
ailready distinguished the four parts of speech 
terms which Pacini uses, and 
there were many grammarians even before the 
days of Yaska such as Sakatayana and Gargya. 
“Even the Brahmanas bear evidence of linguis- 
tic investigations, for they mention various gram- 
matical terms such as 3R|r?, and 

(Macd. p. 268)”, terms which Panini uses with- 
out definition and “ such terms are found more 
in Upanishads and Aranyakas.” But all those 
investigations were taken to their highest 
development by Panini who fonnulated hie 
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system with such ingenitms devices and sooh 
all-embracing vision that his work sapplaatad 
all previous grammars and became the basis 
of most grammatical writings in later times. It 
was thus properly recognise<^ as the last word 
on the subject and accepted as a Vedahga by all 
Vedic reciters. Pilnini’s work, however, does 
not treat of Vedic language only, but also and 
mainly of the spoken language of his time like 
Pihgala’s work which treats of the Vedic and 
later metres. 

Most persons will agree with Prof. Belvalkar 
that the Aindra school of grammar is not pre- 
Paninian. Indeed when the Brahmanas speak of 
Indra separating padas, their authors, as usual, 
think of gods as doing anything and everything; 
Other schools no doubt existed from before Paniui 
like Apisala, Kas'akritsna, Gargya, Kasyapa and 
Galava and Panini refers to them in his work. 
These authors had actually written works named 
above as also Sakatayana, and Sakaiya. Prc£ 
Belvalkar even mentions extracts from their 
worics in the writings of later grammarians. Most 
probaWy, all these works had disappeared by 
the time of 

P^mni lived about b. c., as will be shown 
in a separate note »nd his wc«rk closes the Vedte 
peetod.. Even Macdonell says, “It may be tttkiin 
wr '^e de^aite slaarting point of the Poet^'Pedle 
' Hmite ler the* W edid age 
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differ from those of Macdouell and other Euro- 
pean scholars. Panini’s birth-place, according to 
tradition, was Salatura in Gandhara and he is, 
therefore, often called Salaturiy«. He was a 
Vatsa Bhargava (see note on gotras). His mother’s 
name was agotra-name;,,and he is called 
in Pingala, as already noted. His father’s name is 
not known. Paniniisnot a gotra-name like Yaska, 
* word specially explained in IV 3 , 194 . He must 
have studied at Takshasila or in the Sarasvatl 
region, the home of Vedic culture in his days. 
But he must have travelled far and wide as he 
notices the peculiarities of the spoken language 
•of Easterners as well as of Northerners. Panini 
is believed to have been killed, while passing 
through a forest, by a lion ignorant of the great 
grammatical genius and services of his victim, 
as a poet humorously remarks. 

The grammar of Panini is called Ashta- 
dhyayi as it is divided into eight chapters. It 
is preceded by a list of letters in groups in which 
they are arranged differently from the arrange- 
ment according . to their sthana. This arrange- 
ment was revealed to him, so it is believed, by 
Siva and hence these sutras are called M&he- 
4vara. It is an ingenious arrangement by 
^Meh brevity is secured in the enu^nciation d 
l^rammatical rules. Separate groups are made 
d letters which are subject to the same dbai^ee 
in the formation of words. The Mrax^emofit 
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discloses a deep study of the natural evolution 
of sounds in words, besides evidencing great 
ingenuity in securing brevity ; and it has been 
•naturally looked upon as divinely inspired. 

As stated above, Panini gives mainly the 
grammar of the Sanskrit language as it was 
spoken in his time ; but he does not use the word 
Sanskrit* for it, but simply srrcn. The Aryan 
settlements in India then extended from Kabul 
to Kaii-Videhaand naturally there were provin- 
cial differences. These were mainly three, the 
centres of Aryan culture being also three, viz. 
1 Ka^i-Videha, 2 Kurukshetra and 3 Kekaya- 
Madra. Panini naturally thus gives two main 
differences of language, viz. of Pracham or 
Easterners and of Udioham or Northerners, the 
middle Kuruskhetra being the home of the 
central language. Such differences exist in every 
living language. We have High German and 
Low German, English and Welsh, Eastern and 
Western Hindi and Marathi of Paithan, Poona 
and Phonda (eastern, central and southern). But 
such differences are very few and minor and 
•hence there is one grammar for German, 
English, Hindi or Marathi. So does Panuu 
• give one grammar for Bhasha, noticing provin- 
•oial peculiarities. He also notes the peouliari 

; * Tlieir<wd Sanskrit inlV, 4, 3 means cooked, Ywfr iliSr 
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rities of the ancient Vedic language, usings 
several words for it as explained in a note, viz. 
4%, and once or twice arw. Panini 

seems to be conscious of the greatness of his 
work which he must have enunciated, after 
having taught grammar as professor for several 
years and hence in his sutras he uses the word 
( teaching ) for his own work. 

In the first chapter, Panini gives the defini- 
tions of terms ( ^ ) newly adopted by him as 
well as of some old ones. In the four quarters (q^) 
of this chapter (each chapter being divided into 
quarters), there are altogether 351 sutras (76,73, 
93, 110 ). The second chapter treats of samasas,. 
the old names S'SC and arsqqfhM being 

used by him. (qsusfRq and feg are also mentioned 
but as varieties of The number of sutras in 

this chapter is 261 (72-1-37 -f73-l-85). In the third 
quarter verbal terminations are given from sutra 
58 and this pada rather queerly hereafter goes 
into the dropping ( 5 ^) of Pratyayas to be given 
hereafter. These sutras, e.g. should 

have properly come after giving the Pratyayae 
^emselves. In chapter III, forms and deriva- 
tives of verbs are treated. The names Ac. . 

Mre of tense-pratyayas and are nowiy invented 
by Pgnini for brevity , the tenses before him W- 
iqg probably named ftuPT.-ijS and words 

elbeu used by PSaini also 

^III 8 , 82). The chapter contains in all' #9^ 
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(1504-188 + 176 + 117) sulsras; The foairfch. and 
Mth chapters treat of formations of nouns^ 
Ihe stem of which is called JrnlPTRt'^ and of verbsy 
the stem being designated wg. For forming the* 
feminine, many siitras are given in IV, and then 
gotra or family names are noted as also names 
of kings formed from peoples or countries. These 
sutras supply interesting imformation about 
the geography of India in the days of Panini 
which we will collect in a note. In 3 and 4 of IV 
various other derivatives from nouns are given 
including religious and literary terms. The num- 
ber of sutras in IV is 635 (178 + 145 + 168 + 144) 
and in V, 555 (136 + 140 + 119 + 160). 

In chapter VI, the changes of vowels in 
are given and also their accents and 

or middle, lower and higher ; as also changes- 
of letters in noun and verb forms. The rules 
relate to both Vedic and spoken languages 
and are very minute. Some changes are, how- 
ever, too irregular and even Panini contente 
himself by saying (3, 09). These 

obey no rules. The number of sutras is 7S& 
(223 + 199 + 139 + 175). 

In chapter VII, Panini gives rules for changes 
te be made In his own pratyayas when 
pMed> to words. This device is adopted boya 
brevity as for other purposes. Thus it, 5,er, B and 
#we to be changed into In, ft (1^2). 

Next are given changes in nouneedt(f^ +^^ 
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fore pratyayas. The interesting in verba 

is then detailed and next inflectional and oonja- 
gational forms are explained. The inflexions of 
pronouns, especially of and being too 

strong for generalisation, take many sutras and 
are always a difficult affair {note 
*rP^). Many irregular forms in V edic language are 
given like and and even a lilik verse 
is quoted 1, 43). A new Acharya, Bha- 

radvaja, is quoted in 2,66. The number of sutras 
in this chapter is 438 (103 + 118 + 120+97). 

Chapter VIII begins with the changes in 
words when repeated and the '§3 of vowels in in* 
vocation. In Sanskrit we have besides short and 
long, the or treble, usually used in spoken 
languages in vocatives, f ^ (2,85) brings 

-home to us how Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language.* &c- as also f^nn«rr 

-(2,13) instanced by ? or ^ are very 

interesting, (2,83) shows that even 

^udras spoke in Sanskrit and were answered in 
Sanskrit, ^he Sudra and the 

Arya answers 3<ra:»’. This brings out how 

F&nini properly uses the word »nir. From quarter 
-2 to the end of the chapter, the sutras are fjhr 
wftv; i.e. they give changes which are not again 
eubject to idie operation of rules given previously. 

* % VUTWnC that erea in uttaring % the Bastoraars 
#we a.difleraht strew,. ; , 
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This is the most ingenious device used by Panini 
for excluding forms from further changes. Here 
have been mentioned all Adesas such as^for?!^, 
for ^ ^ for for &c. In 3 we find in succes- 
sive sutras 5TI^li75T, 55rr^5^r and mentioned as 
differing (16, 19 and 20); and in 4, 52 the men- 
tion of aTf^nrfwii, following 5ri^jnT5T in 50 and 
in 51 on the same subject, makes it clear that 
Panini gives by arr^^igrofig the view of his own guru. 

This chapter contains 369 (74 + 108-1-119 + 68) 
sutras. Thus the total of sutras in Panini’s Ash- 
tadhyayi is 3983 (351 + 268 + 631 + 635 + 555 + 736 
+ 438 +j^69) according to Kasika. 

Panini gives roots in his sutras in different 
forms ; but they all indicate some special process 
upon them and these roots are given in the '^rrs'trs 
by Panini with the same forms (with f, ^&c.) 
except the form ending in ^ which is used in 
sutras for the first time, indicating a special 
prakriy a.In the same way.all other 'it’s in his sutras 
have a meaning, viz. some special grammatical pro 
0088 . This artifice seems to be older than Panini 
inasumch as the old which he includes 

in his work, were according to tradition among 
Indian grammarians, laid down by Sakatayana* 

♦ Brof. Belvalkar thinks that the are Panini’s but 

he admits that some of these sutras are opposed to the Ajs^ 
dhyaji. Secondly the terms &c are common becaose- 

they are Pre-PAninian. P&nini generally accepts them and 
henm he quotes them in his sntra which cieaxiy 

indicates, to ow mind, the priority of these Sut^. 
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of Patanjali). As pointed out by 
M.M. 'Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar, they form 
an adjunct of the grammar of Panini ; but Panini 
looks upon them as not always applicable, since 
he uses the word afwJj, (III 3, 1 5f|55>^). 

Panini collects words similar in any treatment 
in what are called ganas, indicating the gana by 
the first word in it with arrfe added as 5?!% 

(II 4, 63). These ganas must have been com- 
piled by Panini himself and the »T®i<Tr5 now recited 
is believed to be Panini’s work. But these ganas 
must have been extended from time to time ; for 
under the above sutra gana, Ka^ika gives 
which could not have been known to Panini as 
stated already. Generally, however, these lists 
may be quoted as his. They are sometimes 
treated as incomplete by later authors and 
are called srrs^nFlT!- This is doubtful ; for when 
Panini wishes to indicate that there are many 
such words, he leaves the matter indefinite 
and uses words liks (III 2, 75). 

It may, however, be urged on the other side 
that Panini himself looks upon these ganas as not 
exhaustive. Where the list was exhaustive, h® 
gives it fully in his sutras though they become 
long, e. g. Ill 2, 142; VIII 3, 87 or 4, 17 &c. 

Though Panini took the method of using 
from the 3«rtPrg]!T8, the Mahe^vara sutra arrange- 
ment of letters appears to be his, the most inge- 
inioas arrangement for eecuring brevily as stated 
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4ilready. The Pratyayas given for inflexions aind 
oonjngations are also his in the form they aase 
given ; though the terms arrhstg? and used 

for verbal Pratyayas are not his. They are too 
long to be his and Indian grammarians hold that 
they are older terms which Panini could not but 
take up being too well-known. Indeed “brevity 
ought not to be looked for in Pratyaya names” 
is a maxim of Indian grammarians. The term 
is another such word (VII 1, 6S). 

The Sanskrit language having ceased to be 
spoken since Panini, there are several words 
used in ordinary parlance in Panini’s sutras which 
can not now be understood. Even M. M. Vasu- 
devas Sastri Abhyankar can not say what is 
in IV 2,125 

Paninis work is not without interpolations as 
even Indian grammarians admit. Some sutras 
which were originally Vartikas of Vararuehi, 
have crept in in the progress of time. Examples of 
this given by M. M. Abhyankar Sastri are (1) 
(IV 1.166) on which Kasika remarks 
ought to be in the nominative but 
fft:" This remark is undeserved if we remember 
that this was not Pauinis’s sutra originally and 
iIS[?q SfSfi would be inconceivable for Pauini. 
{2) Another example given is . There 

are a few sutras which have two readings as in 
to which is added by 

eoane (Kasika VII, 126). That Pacini’s sutras 
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had accents is undoubted ; and we have elsewhere' 
stated that the Sanskrit spoken in Fanini's time' 
had accents as appears clear from several sutras 
of his. These accents in Panini have now been 
lost and Vaidikas recite his sutras in Yaska’s 

Nirukta also must have had accents ; but they 
too are lost and Vaidikas recite it also in 
with a few variations as previously noted The 
question whether Fanini’s sutras had accents or 
not is disputed among Indian grammarians and 
M. M. Vasudevasastri Abhyankar mentions the 
controversy as controversy. But from the 
Butra arr^ taken in sTfajgFi ^|qr«r?^»fcR- 

(VI 1, 59) it is clear that Panini in his 
of qrfqrra had given accents. If even in his «fr3qn5 
there wore accents, his sutras must have had 
them. Indeed if Sanskrit was a spoken language 
of the people generally at the time, accents must 
actually have been in use as in English. 

explicitly mentions accents in the spoken 
language (VI 1,181.). The question why and 
when accents were lost is a diflScult though in- 
teresting one and will be discussed in a note. 

Another important change which may be 
noted is that Fanini’s sutras had here and there 
letters which were to be pronounced nasal (aig- 
and which are not now so pronounced by 
reciters or indicated by writers in written works. 
This change took place long before Bhattoji 
Ihkehita who clearly states that the original naseds 
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have now to be inferred from the Karya. Thns in 
VII 1,1 the n mentioned are 3r3»rrf^ and when 
the Kasika cites the sutra for w, it 

must be noted that was written and pronounce d 
originally as Similarly was 

5^1^. This 9?3Jrifk^ was used by Panini in 
Pratyayas with a purpose and also in sng'115. Like 
accent, this nasal was later lost, being probably 
troubleso-me both in writing and reciting. 


Note I — Panini’s use of certain words. 

Ffiuini always uses the word JTWWI*! when speaking 
of the spoken language, later called Sanskrit, e. g. VI 
8, 20. When referring to the Vedio language, he uses 
three words il=%, and When he uses *n% 

as in III 2, 71, VI 1, 161 or VI 4 63, he refers to the 
Saiilhitas or the metrical portion of the Vedas. When 
he uses he refers to both Sadihita and BrShmaua. 

The word means metre and it is diflScult to see 
how it can apply to the prose portion of the Vedas, 
though in (IV 2, 66), it seems that 

Chhandas does not include Brahmanas. In V 

followed by ji%, the word is opposed to 
including both, a sense usually attached to it. 
Thus VI 1, 160 refers to 

- a Brahmaua quotation. So also (V 1, 91) 

refers to &e. appearing in Brabmams. ®he 

word an old word appearing even in Zend and in 

Fnxushaaukta (R*rnr), where it means ^l^igv^ie 

9 
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versea generally (see Sec. I, p. 176.) When the Brfth- 
msiias were included in revelation ( 

Xp.) the word was extended in its meaning. Mantra 
retained its meaning viz. the metrical portion of the 
Vedas. The third word is a new word, used by 
Y&ska for Veda generally, and is equivalent to 
Panini also uses it in the same sense (e. g. VI 3, 113 
Kasika quotes and 

which are probably from Sariihita). Pauini 

sometimes names the particular Veda as Yajushi in 
(VI I, 93). 

When Pauini uses or or sr|c5i^, he gives 

optional forms generally used. But where he mentions 
the name of an Xcharya, he seems, we think, to indicate 
that the optional form is used by that Xcharya and his 
followers, but is not acceptable to him. Tims he men- 
tions many Xcharyas by name such as 

(VI 1, 180), (1, 2, 25) &c. Modern 

grammarians, however, look upon the mention of an 
Xcbarya as showing ^5rr (sec. under V 3, 94). But histori- 
cally speaking such was unnecessary ; and if Pauini 
really honoured them and accepted their views, he would 
have given one form only or at best used cfr. The sutra 
m (VI 1, 92) gives m along with the name of 

and this indicates that the optional form is 
taught by and not by Pfiaini. In one sutra he 

uses the word (s® HI 4, 111). These other 

Soh&ryas seem to have actually written works which 
were studied even later than Fftnini, as in one place 
students and followers of are spoken of along 

with those of Pauini by the Kh^ik§ ; scrf^^T^: qTf3?;frirr: 
or 5n% (VI 2, 36). The word in 

VHI 3, 52, as stated before, however, stands for P&uini'a 
guru and here the condition of the preceding vowel 
being long is acceptable to P&yiini. We can not mean 
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%ere by other teachers as others (aF%) would have 

sufficed, in that case one letter being less also. Who 
the Scharya of Paiiini was is not mentioned anywhere. 

Commentators similary interpret and 

as indicating merely optional forms. But historically 
speaking, one must restrict such forms to their province 
only. Panini meant that the particular form would 
be correct when used by people in that province. Thus 
in III 1, 90 ( Sfpql I ) he means to 

say that would be correct when used in the 

eastern country, but in other provinces would be 

<sorrect. Thus as the mention of the name of an 
Jcharya would confine .the form to his followers (a re- 
striction by persons), the mention of or 
would confine the form to the province (a restriction 
by place). They are used in III 4, 18 and 19 in 
direct opposition. Generally acceptable optional forms 
are shown by m or Of course these re- 

marks apply to the time of Panini only. 


Note 2 — Accents. 

We were surprised to find on reading the AshtS-* 
•dhyayi carefully, that the Bhasha spoken in the days of 
Panini had accents, i. e., the svaras were pronounced 
3^3?^ and Even noted S'ftstris who study 

VyAkarana did not, we found, seem to suspect this:! 
Probably the in Panini is usually neglected a»^ 

applicable to Vedic Safiihitas and not the Uuguage they 
use. That the spoken language of Paniuts days had 
accents is proved by many sutras given in Ohapter I, 
where these are defined and in Chapter VI, especially with 
regard to samasas, as to how the svaras of the compo^ 
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nent words are chaoged. Nouns and verbs have svarae^ 
and even the pratyayas added to them in inflexion 
and conjugation and these are indicated by Pauini by 
certain letters ( ) added to the pratyayas. We 

have, therefore, to abandon cur view expressed in 
Section I at page 55 that “Sanskrit lost accents in the 
days of the Brahmauas 

Why did the Aitareya Brahmaiia then lose svaras is 
a riddle. The S'atapatha and'ttie Taittiriya down to its 
Sranyaka and XJpanishads, have svaras still. The riddle 
may be solved from the following eutras of Filuini. 
Sutra I 2, 34 lays down recitation for even 

mantras in but not lor Siq, and 

Samans had to be sung at sacriflces with their svaras^ 
as also the lengthened in Rik verses ). It 

appears that, in BrAhmaiia and later times, the svaras of 
words changed, as changes slowly take place in every 
spoken language even in grammar. This difference in 
accents in Vedic hymns and the spoken language became 
troublesome. Gradually, tha Rigveda Saihhita and 
Brahmaua began to be recited without svaras at sacri- 
ficse and PAnini had to sanction this proceeding option- 
ally by his sutra (I 2, 36) but not for the 

spoken language. The Ksiika comment on this sutra 
is noticeable, 

This is thought by some to be an added 
sentence. Any how, historically this mesns that in 
P&nini 8 time, Rigvedic recitation was at option with or 
without svaras ; but at the time of the EsiikR or some- 
what later (600 to SCO A. n.) it was a settled pratice 
with Rigvedins to recite the SaffihitS. with accents and 
the Brabmanas without them, as the practice now is. 
The Tajurvedins seem to have stuck to their ancient 
IRactice of reciting both SafhhitA and Br&bmana with* 
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scents. We have to admit that the argument we 
gave in Section II that these Yajurveda Br&hma^ 
were older than Rigveda-Brahmauas because they have 
accents and the latter not, therefore fails. Other argu^ 
ments given in Section II, however, prove their priority. 

Naturally even Panini^s sutras had accents (see 

I 3, 4) and his Dhatupatha also (I 3, 12) ; but 
they are now recited and written without ECcents. The 
whole classical literature again is found written without 
accents. When Sanskrit lost accents {is another riddle- 
M. M. Vasudeva S^astri Abhyankar thinks that accents 
existed in the days of Katyayana and even Patahjali. 
It seems, however, that these authors detail accents 
academically and not from spoken language. For 
Sanskrit was not a spoken language of the people in 
their time. A spoken language alone can have accents, 
not, a dead one, used only by Pandits in writing or in 
academic discussion. That Sanskrit had accents in 
Pwini 8 days is, as said before, certain ; the sutra 

(12, 33) clealy shows this, ‘ When you call 
out a name from a distance, you have but not 

elsewhere or when called from* near. Again from fkmm 
Ksiika draws the inference 

; but this is not supportable. For 
(VI, 1, 181) which clearly proves the use of accents in 
^Itrr allows option, only for fJr: in We 

oannot, therefore, hold that accents were optional in the 
language spoken in the days of Fanini. 

Lastly accents are important not only as showing 
-correctly how the Aryan people pronounced the words, 
hut as often marking difference of meaning. As in 
English con'duct and conduct' have di£^rent meanings 
<80 in Panini’s and Vedic language had a different 
meaning from pronounced with a different ament, 
jto take the example usually given, 19^ (a Biahmin 
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king) :‘fi (iifleieiitly 'rcm the same word mean- 

4»g ^ king's Brahmin. 


Note 3 — Literature mentioned in Panini 

Several sutras ol Panini, especially those commencing 
with (IV 3^ 101), give us an idea of the 

literatuie current in the days of Panini. That he 
knew all the four Veda Samhitas is certain from his 
mentioning Riks, Samsns, Vajasoneyin, Tittiri, and 
Stharvanika. VII. 4, 38 mentions ^43% and VIII 
3,104 All this literature he includes in the 

word Chhandas, but he sometimes mentions Riks, Yajuh 
and Samaria also. He uses the word in connection 
with Samans and thus we feel certain that the theory 
of the divine origin of the Veclic hymns was already 
established. He even looks upon the Brahmauas 
as revealed, since he appears to use the word as 
higher than used in (IV 3,116). Tittiri, 

Varatantu, Khandika and Ukha (mentioned in IV 
3 102) probably indicate their recensions of the Black 
Yajurveda Samhita, The list can not be exhaustive 
but Varatantu is a name not found in He 

seems to be a Sanihita proclaimer ( 5}^^ ), along with 
Tittiri. His name is not found in the list of Rishis 
given in Sec. I but he is mentioned even by KAlidiiSaas 
a Vedic teacher ( ). These are not 

J^ishis in the strict sense i.e. as seems clear from 

the next sutra (103) in which and 4^^ are 

mentioned as Rishis, they being no doubt composers 
of individual suktas and not proclaimers of Sambit&s. 
Perhaps besides S^akala and Bashkala, there may have^ 
hem £Asy4|pa and Kaueika Rigveda 
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Ka?ika mentions Kalpa of Kasyapa, but a Rishi 
can not, we think, bo the author of a Kalpa. Tlie 
next sutra mentions Die pupils of Kalapin and Vaisam- 
payana as proclaimera or publishers of works. Their 
names are not given but the Kasika gives them as 
s ^ 3^5^ and for Kalapin and 

? ^ ctOT, ^ V 51rWT, H 

and ^ for Vaisamp5.yana. These 

publishers of Yajuh Safilhitas are mostly unknown 
except and mentioned in 

(Tandya here must be different from the Tandy a of 
Samaveda^i; being a gotra-name this is quite possible). 
Then in the next sutra (105), we have the mention 
of Brahmaiias and Kalpas and their proclaimers, both 
old ^nd new ( ^i^or^/qg IV 3,105 y. Thus 

P&iiini looks upon even old Kalpas as or proclaimed 
As old Brahmanas, the Kasika instances ¥n^fq, 
and ( the first two are now lost ) and old 

Kalpas and (both not extant now). 

The next sutra (IV 3,106) mentions 

other authors of Brabmauas ( ) as also of other 

works by them which were not considered inspired. 
Thus would mean a S'aunaka Brahmana but 

would be proper for a work (Kasika), or 
for a Brahmana but for other work (not 

known). The list of authors under contains 

17 names of which and may be men- 

tioned, as their Brahmanas are extant; but those of 
others are lost. The next sutra (IV 5,107) 

states that the Brahmanas of and go by the 
same name while that by is ^cSiq ( 

IV 8,108) but that by is (snfiRT 

IV, 3,109 ). ELatha, Charaka, Kalapin and ChhAgal^a 
are names mentioned in but KatharEM&fa. 

Sailihita alone survives. Brahmanas are called and 
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from their 30 or 40 chapters (V 1,62). This 
detailed survey would show how much Vedic literature 
known to Panini has now been lost. 

Similarly the Sutra literature known to PSnini must 
also have been extensive. As already stated^ Sutras are 
mentioned even in Upanishads. In the next sutra 
{IV 3,110), Panini mentions a firg^ by Parasarya and 
a by S'ilali. A code for Bhikshus or Saihya* 
sins and a code for actors shows that the Bhikshus 
even then had separate disciplinary rules and that 
dramas were acted even then under systematic direc- 
tions. There were opposing schools also, as in the next 
sutra two other authors on the same two subjects are 
mentioned, viz. Karmanda and KrisSivin. The 
followers of the first would be and 

#5^ but of the latter and while 

their works would be called and and 

and 

A third kind of works is treated by Panini separ^^ly 
as (neither nor fRT) which Kssika defines as 

(IV 8,115); the example given is 
which PAnini himself could not have given. 
Probably Panini means by works which though 

not revealed are extraordinary or original. The other 
instances given by the KS^ika are and 

What these works are can not be 
stated as they no longer exist. There were many 
authors on grammar as already stated, viz. 

and others and their works are lost. 
Finally in the next sutra, Panini mentions ordinary 
works composed by other authors IV 8, 116). 

Their being called probably indicates that ^ leaves 
written on were strung together as books. The instances 
given by the Ea^ika here can not have been before 
JPa^ini ; for qiRW: #^2 must be a later wolrkv it Vara* 
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ruchi is the same as the author ol Vartikas. We do not 
and cannot now know what other authors had written 
works and on what subjects before the time of Paiiini, 
except Yaska ; and his work probably was an 
work and not according to PRuini. Works named 
from the number of Adhyayas are instanced by Kasika 
as &c. 

In IV 2, 64 we are told that those who study the 
works are called by the same name, e. g. 

&c. The next sutra states the same with re- 
gard to Sutras with names ending in ka 
65 ). Here we have names of Sutras referred to, but 
not in the sutra ; the Kasika instances 

On what subject these 
works were can not now be known. In the next sutra 
the same is stated of Here Chhandas is 

diflerentiated from Brahmana and the examples giv^ 
in Kasika are, of the first ^ar:, 3Tr^T(%^r:, 

and of the latter, 

■ and 

Other kinds of works mentioned are ( VI 2, 

103 ) and the instances given by the Kasika are 

and Such Skyanas were put in the BRmR- 

yaua and the Mahg.bharata in their new editions later 
on. The Ramayana was originally by Valmiki, 

as mentioned in the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata. 

Pauini must have had before him some astronomical 
works. Dixit ( p. 103 ) points out that Panini uses 
the words (V 1, 88, VII 3, 16 ), (IV 1, 27, V 1, 
130) and »rrs?t ( ^ 4, 159). He mentions the Nakshatra 
alias (Ill 1, 116), 

(12,61-2) is objected to by Dixit; but KasikR 
mtes without any reference and 

R^T. (X19, 1). T.S, and A.V. (XIX7)|Usa 
vthd dual. To what Vedio works does Pwini refer have f 
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The art of writing must have exif>tecl in Panini’s 
days, as collections of siiniiany behaving words could 
not have been made by mere memory. It is supposed by 
some that the sutra style arose because writing was un* 
known. But such works were learnt by heart because 
it was considered meritorious to recite them, and the 
sutra style probably arose to lessen the labour of learn- 
ing by heart. Writing was no doubt troublesome in 
the absence of paper, and the word for letters 
arose from notching them ; but it proves the existence 
of ineffaceable writing, as proves that of books. 


Note 4~Geogfaphy of India in Panini. 

We have already adverted to the fact that Panini 
certainly knew two divisions of the Aryan land, viz, the 
Eastern and the Northern. Dr. Bhandarkar has inferred 
from the sutra (17.1,75), corrected by 

Katyayana into that Panini did not know 

countries and peoples to the south of the Vindhya range 
where the peoples and kings Chola, Pandya, &c. lived 
and ruled. This is denied by M, M. Vasudeva^astri 
Abhyankar who holds that Panini includes the south in 
the word Pracham and the west in the word Udicbam. 
In support of this opinion he points out the Ka^ika 
gloss on ^ (I 1, 75) wherein is quoted an old 

verse ffT: W I OT if: 

<113 li This river S'arasvati, it is argaed, runs from 
northeast to southwest and divides India into Prach&in 
and Udicham. Whence this verse is taken is not stat^ 
and we are almost sure that this is a Pauraua or gram- 
marian ^loka of later days. Probably this river is a 
Kjorakshetra river and may be aeceptedas repr#ent^^ 
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the two geographical divisions o? In^Iia as contem- 
plated by Paiiini. We will take the examples given in 
the gloss on this autra by the Kasika, though we must 
caution our readers against taking them as really Pmii- 
nian. Unless a place is actually mentioned by Pauini 
in one of hivS sutras, we can not be sure that it was 
known to him. The gloss gives 

&c. as eastern places and i. e. living in 

a village in the Vahika country, as not eastern. 
Thus the Panjab and the Kurukshetra are, according 
to this description, northern lands and Bhojakata and 
Qonarda, are in eastern lands. We would, however, divide 
India into three parts, historically speaking ; ( 1 ) the 
middle land, viz. the Panjab and, or at least Kurukshetra 
and Rajpntana *, ( 2 ) the land near the Indus and 

beyond the Himalayas as northern land and (3) the land 
beyond the Jumna as eastern land ; and we hold that 
when Panini speaks of the differences of the language 
of Northern peoples he refers to the language 

of the people to the north of the Sutlej ; and when he 
speaks of the peculiarities of the language of the East- 
ern peoples ( he speaks of the lands to the east 
of the Jumna. Of course ( in Berar ) could 

not be spoken of by Panini ; for he could not speak of 
the countries and the peoples to the south of the Vin- 
dhyas, though he knew Kathiawar nor the 

countries to the west of the Panjab such as Balu- 
chistan. These parts were not yet colonised by the Aryans, 
though not unknown to them and their people did not 
speak Sanskrit and these lands had, therefore, no pecu- 
liarities of language to present. This position is also con- 
sistent with historical facts. P&uini was a native of 
S^alatura which is said to be beyond the Indus (Hiucn* 
Taiang*s Travels); but he lived, learnt and gave lessons 
^dprobably at Takdhasila or more probably in Rurukshatm. 
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The Vedic culture and civilization was, about the end 
of the Vedic period, centred in Kurukshetra. There 
were Aryan kingdoms in the east, i. e. eastwards of 
the Jumna as far as Behar and in the days of the 
Aitareya Brahmana^ the Aryans had gone into Vanga 
Rnd Kalinga even, though these tracts remained still 
outside the pale of Aryan civilization. This part, 
therefore, was the country of the Pracham, viz. from 
the Jumna as far as Behar ; and the Aryans there had 
developed certain peculiarities of spe^h which Pauini 
had to notice. It may be added that later commenta- 
1x>r8 who had lost all memory of past geographical dif- 
ferences of language looked upon the words Prach&m 
and Udicham as simply registering optional forms. 
But Pauini would then have simply used ^ or 
instead of these two words. The above sloka, however, 
gives us the view earlier than this, though it is itself 
not wholly correct. 

This eastern, middle and northern division of the 
Aryan land in the days of PAnini is supported by the 
iollowing sutras in VI. 2 ; gt Jn=ffg i, ^ > and 

i (99, lOO, lOl). The first sutra lays 
-down that names of towns in eastern lands are accented 
in a particular way. The second sutra adds specially 
Arish^ and Qauda which thus are clearly not in tba 
eastern land. Gaudapura is, therefore, not to be looked 
ior in Bengal as one may be tempted to do. Upto Va- 
Tfthamihira’s time ( 500 A. D. ), Qauda was not the 
name of Western Bengal but was the name of tiie 
-country round Thanesar in Kurukshetra. The thii^ 
sutra states that even in the Eastern land, fr(^, 

--and are not to be pronounced with that aeoent. 

This proves that according to Fftnlni, HAttinapoza 
was in the eastern part of the country. Beii^ on 
deft bank of the Gkinges beyond Kuroksbetii^ 
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the eastern country as per definition given above. So 
also are and under I 1, 15. 

The sutra (VI 2, 89) is important, 

as showing that besides 5ir^n5[, there is a third divisionx 
which is covered by viz. the middle country. 

For if there were two divisions only and ^ 

PSuini would have used here which has one letter 
less. The examples given by K&sika for are 

and clearly eastern towns ; but 

is added by another commentary which is in the middle 
country. Northern towns given here by the Kssikft 
are and which can not be indentified. 

VI 2, 87 treats of names of towns ending in such 
as &c. but names ending in JJR are not noted 

by Panini. Pataliputra given by Kasika under VII 3, 
14 could not have been known to him as it waa 
founded about 400 B. c.; Indraprastha must^ however, 
have been known to him. is not mentioned in 

any sutra, and hence this view can not be impeached. 

With regard to the countries and peoples known to 
PSiiini, Panjab peoples and those to the north of it 
mentioned by him are (VII 3, 13), (IV 1,175), 
IV 2, 99 is Kabul from the instance 

given in Kasika 51^1, a well-known fruit ot 

Kabul even now), mfpsa ( IV 2, 47 ) (IV 2, 118), 

iIR«lR (IV 1, 169 ), ( branches of the Salva) * 

or (IV 1, 178), 3^5"^ (mentioned as a bad town of 
the Panjab in MBh.), f%?T# (IV 1, 111), ^1^5, WT 

and (IV 1, 175), different form 

The people and the people are^ 

from IV 9, 178 clearly northern people ; and they are 
3W, fmsr, (Swat) mentioned 

in the and 

and mentioned in 4|^WT. The BharatM 

mentioned ae nothem people are the original Bharatafl|, 
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Of the peoples to the east, actually mentioned in 
sutras, are and fJfW (IV 1, 192), (IV 2, 116)» 
and (IV 1, 170). Under 

( IV 1, 178 ) the KasikS gives the following 
as Prachya peoples, viz. and 

Magadha and Kalinga are directly mentioned in IV 1 . 
170. The Aryans had advanced into Kalinga even in 
the days of the Aitareya Xranyaka. They were not 
then yet settled therein Sauvira (^r^) is mentioned in 
IV 1, 148 ; and in the Aryans had long settled, as 
its milkwomen crying are mentioned in 
It is certain that Panini knew not the Deccan and the 
South, no names from there occurring in his sutras. The 
Aryans had, however, then settled as far as the Vin- 
dhyas as we have a direct mention of eren-rf ( Ujjain ) 
and f ^ in Gwalior ) in IV 1, 176 and 

in Ka^ika under 177, The and fPw of Dwarka 
are directly mentioned in IV 1, 114 and the in the 
(IV 1, 111). 

The sutra ^W^ 66) shows, to 

our mind, that the Bbaratas were a distinct people not 
of the east but of the middle land as also of the Panjab, 
which wae their original home, a fact wrongly denied 
l)y K^ika. 

When it further gives under Bbaratas here the exam* 
pie as indicating the descendants of Yudhidh* 

thira, it further forgets that from the MahabhBrata 
story, we are certain that Yudhishthira leftno descend* 
ants, the only representative of Pandu s family after 
the massacre by Asvatthftman in the dead of night 
being Parikshit in the womb of his mother. If we do 
take and must take Yudhishthira and Arjuna as Bhi- 
ratas, we may hold that Bbaratas were spread in both 
-east and north and hence required a special mintiou* 
A similarly wrong remark is given by the Ka^ikft under 
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W m: Jrr«<T»R^ (IV 2, 113). 

The Ka^ikS. remarks here that the Bharatas were 
themselves an eastern people and^ therefore, should not 
have been mentioned in addition to Prachyas and thus 
finds out a (hint). But we think that the K&sik&, 
having no idea as to the geographical condition of 
Fftnini’s time, wrongly criticises him here. 

The Butra (IV 2, 64) 

mentions many peopilesand countries not now known or 
even suspected ; and are unhear^^d of even 

in Mahabh&rata and their countries with names ending 
in and 5PM such as (^:) and . 

Under ' the former gana we find and and 

under the latter and 

Names of towns and villages are found mentioned 
in several sutras such as and mentioned 

already (VII, 155). Four sutras explain how their names 
arise (IV 2,70&c.). from something which 

iis found there ; ( 2 ) ^ founded by some one, 

( 8 ) inhabited by some one and ( 4 ) er^, 

near something. Hundreds of names of towns and 
vilh^es are given in illustation by the Ka^ika as also 
in the gauas indicated by the word 
(IV 2,82) includes arm, and ^lin 

Kashmir. The sutra (IV 2, 74) is very 

interesting. Firstly it mentions the Panjab river or 
Bias. It further proves Panini's minute knowledge of 
the villages of the Panjab. Wells dug north of the Bias 
are named in a particular way, while those to the 
south, in another. And thirdly, the names are accented 
in diflerent ways in different places. ift!| 

( IV ‘2, 76) is important. For town names were ofteii 
feminine like in Such towns 

in eastern lands are instanced by Ka^ika in and 

( This sutra further proves that according to 
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Pauini, and were not in the east, the former^ 
being in the middle land and the latter in the north ). 
Kiver names are often formed in the manner of those 
found in the Mah&bharata list of rivers. 

( IV 2, 109) clearly shows that even in 
the names of towns there were accents in the spoken 
language in the days of Panini. Where is, cannot 
now be determined ( VI 2, 100). We have 
already mentioned towns ending in 5r^«T ; but 

(IV 2, 110) includes many towns in 
the of which and are fit to be 

noted here as mentioned in the MahlibhArata and the 
Rftmayana also. But and men- 

tioned in IV 3, 94 which are towns or countries pro- 
bably in the north are not found in MBh. though 
mentioned in the preceding sutra is. In this 
gana we may notice avd 

How Pauini 8 acquaintance with the Panjab was very 
close appears from (IV 2,117) which states 

that names of villages in the Vahika country only were 
treated in a certain way. Ka^ika instanses 

Sakala was a well-known town in the VS- 
hika country ( see MBh. HUT where the 

Vfthikas are denounced as very irreligious. ). Pftuini 
in the next sutra ( IV, 1, 118 ) states that 

though U^inara was a part of the V&hika country, the 
names of villages in it were optionally subject to the 
same rule. Easika mentions as instance 9Tr|3rrfcOT-^ 
aud aB also and P&fiini’B 

knowledge ol the Panjab goes down even to optional 
iome oi names ol villages. Another autra gives 

and aa the neual endings of vil^fage nam^ 
(VI 2, 127). P&nini seems to look upon V&bika as 4 
gwetal name lor the Puijab in V, 3i 104. For h« 
•pparently classes flpwjran^ ^lWn as Vfthika peoplie8.| 
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But here they aie not Kshatriyas as the Kasika seema 
to indicate !!! V, 3, 116 gives more fighting tribes, viz, 
and with their five allied clans ( ). 
The names given in these two ganas do not occur in 
MBh. The and the fighting tribes men- 

tioned separately in the next slitra ( V, 3, 117 ) taking, 
certain Pratyayas contain some names of outsiders, viz, 
{ not ) and ( who gave 

their name to the Prakrit ). The latter gana 

contains the well-known Indo- Aryans ¥1^^' 

and 


Note 5-UnusuaI words in Panini 

We have already noted that Sanskrit being the 
spoken language of the people in the days of Panini, 
many words occur in his sutras which are now out of 
use and lienee not understandable, e.g. &c. 

There are also some unusual forms. (VI 

3, 32) and (IV I, 62) may "be noted. 

and used by the common people were 

and in Vedic language, ^ (VI 3, 20) 

shows that was in Vedic. 

(VI, 2, 69) shows how 

were terms of contempt. 
meant (V 2, 76). meant handsome: 

(V 2, 120) as also in {%}.). The word 

(rupee) subsequently was perhaps taken from this use. 



THE DATE OF PANINI 

♦ 

Next to the date of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the most important date in the history of Vedic 
literature is that of Panini. It is also the sub- 
ject of the greatest divergence of opinion be- 
tween European and Indian scholars. While 
the former place Panini generally “in the middle 
of the Sutra period’’ (Macd. p.244) which is taken 
to range from 600 to 200 b.c., the latter including 
the late Dr. Bhandarkar place him before Bud- 
dha, i.e. before 500 b.c., at the latest, some placing 
him as early as even 1000 b. c. We place Panini 
about 800 B. c. ; and we detail our reasons for 
this view in this chapter. The late V. K. Baja- 
wade, the well-known Maratha history research- 
er, also held the same view and detailed his argu- 
ments in a paper read before the Itihasa Sarn^o- 
dhaka Mandala in 1911 a.d. in Marathi (see its 
Report for 1911). We will first give these ar- 
guments with such observations of our own as 
are necessary. 

It must at once be pointed out that the story 
of the Kathasaritsagara that Panini was a con- 
temporary of Katyayana, both being pupils of 
Upavarsha who lived in the time of the ‘ Nine 
Nandas’ is a pure fiction. The fact is that this 
* ocean ’ of stories was composed in Sanskrit in 
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•about 1000 A. D., oa the basis of a work of Guna- 
dhya in Pai^achi. Realities had so far been for- 
gotten that Paisachl from being a real Prakrit 
spoken in the Panjab and the adjoining northern 
•countries had become the language of goblins; 
and the work of Gunadhya is represented 
in this ocean of absurd stories as written by gob- 
lins in blood. The story in this ocean about 
Paiiini may, therefore, be safely rejected, bring- 
ing together, as it does, the three great authors 
on grammar, viz. Pauini, Vararuchi and Vyadi, 
much as modern tradition brings together the 
two best poets in classical Sanskrit, viz. Kalida- 
sa and Bhavabhuti.* We now know for certain 
that Kalidasa preceded Bhavabhuti by at least 
two, if not seve7i, centuries. We must equally 
be sure that Piinini preceded Katyayana by 
two centuries at least. For when in his Varti- 
kas or ‘Notes,’ Katyayana suggests emendations 
or additions to the stitras of Panini, it is not be- 
cause Panini had committed mistakes and re« 
quired correction, but mostly because language 
had changed since the time of Panini up to the 
time of Katyayana. For such change, at least 
a period of two or three centuries must inter- 
vene between the two. We know for certain 
that Patanjali who wrote his unique Bhashya on 

* The further story that Panini was originally a dunce ia. 
on a par with the similar story About KalidSsa. 
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PSnini’s grammar as emended by Katyayana’s^ 
Vartikas. lived about 150 b.c., as he refers to the 
invasion of India by the Greeks under Menander 
as a contemporaneous event. Katyayana may 
be taken to have lived about 200 years before 
Patanjali of 150 b.c., i. e. about 350 b. c., the 
age of the Nandas, and Panini to have lived 
at least about 200 years before Katyayana, i. e. 
about 550 B. c. It may be noted that Macdonell 
in his last work gives 500 b. c. as the date of 
Panini, though no reason is assigned for this 
change of opinion. 

When Katyayana emends or adds to Pilnini’s 
sutras, it may generally be taken, as stated 
above, that he does so because language had 
changed his time. It is true that some of Katya- 
yana’s Vartikas supply real omissions by Panini, 
^eeially those wherein Chhandasa or Vedie 
forms are noted in the Vartikas ; for we have 
to believe that Panini must have had the Samhi- 
tas before him ; and when any addition or emen- 
dation is made to Panini’s sutras on their score, 
it supplies an omission by Panini as in VI 2, 199* 
or VI 3,21, But ordinarily, looking to the genius 
of Panini, and especially in matters of tho 
i^oken language, we must hold that Katyayana 
suggests alterations or additions simply because 
language had changed since the days of Panini or 
new words had got into the language. This view,. 

* Even here no oheoge of eocent caa expisin Eavini’s silmioe. 
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underlies the arguments advanced V. K. Rajwade 
as also by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

(1) The sutra of Panini (IV 1, 175) is 

emended by Katyayana by the V'artika 

Panini mentions only as denoting 
both people and their king and Katyayana liy 
^»=tl3Trf^ adds four more words, viz. 51-^, <j3r^ and 
Dr. Bhandarkar argued from this that while 
Panini knew only the Kambojas (a people to the 
north of India), Katyayana knew the Cholas and 
the Keralas and that the Aryans must have ad- 
vanced into Southern India after Panini and 
before Katyayana, i.e. between 700 and 350 b.g., 
nay before 500 b. c., as in Buddha’s days, towns 
in the south such as Surparaka were known. 
Dr, Bhandarkar thus determined the date of the 
colonization of the Deccan and South India by 
Aryans with which question he was concerned. 
He naturally did not draw the inference deriva- 
ble from the other two words and Raja- 
wade takes up these words and discusses the na- 
tural inference from their non-mention by Panini. 
These are northern peoples and Panini who lived 
in Takshasila must have known them and the 
two words must have been current in the spoken 
language of his time. Indeed is mentioned 
in one of his sutras (IV 1, 49) and Saka also in 
-another sQtra. His omission of these two words 
in the sQtra f»%5n5§w, therefore, shows that al- 
though he knew and people, they had no 
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kings and, therefore, these words in his time^ didt 
not denote any kings. We know that a Saka 
kingdom was destroyed by Cyrus in 550 b.c. and 
that it had been founded by Deioces about 7 00 b.o. 
Rajawade, therefore, properly argues that Panini 
who did not know of any Saka kings must have 
lived before 700 b.c. Similarly Panini did not 
know of any Yavana kings and, therefore, he- 
must have lived not only before Alexander but 
before Darius in whose invasion of Greece, Indian; 
soldiers formed part of the Persian army. 

(2) Rajawade discusses next the stitra 

( IV l, 49 ). It is clear from 
this sutra that in the language of Panini. 
meant a Yavana woman. But according to a 
Vartika of Vararuchi, meant fho 

writing of the Greeks, a Yavana woman being 
called as in classical Sankrit. Yavana also 
meant to him both Greeks and Greek kings. It 
is thus clear that while Katyayana knew Yavana 
kings and Yavana writing, Panini did not know 
either, though he knew the Yavana people and 
Yavananis, their women. This change of mean* 
ing of and indicates the dates of both^ 

Eatyayana must have lived after Alexander, at 
least after the invasion of Greece .by Darius 
but Panini must have lived before both. 

It may be objected that the sutra 
shows that Panini knew the Greeks and con- 
sequently he must have known their kings and' 
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thoip writing, as there were kings in Greece and 
the Greeks were an advanced people. This ob- 
jection, in our opinion, though plausible, is refu- 
table. We know from the account of Arrian 
that the Greeks of Alesander found a colony 
of Greeks long settled in Afghanistan who were 
practically out off from Greece and who were in 
a very backward condition. These Panini knew r 
and as they had no kings, the word Yavana 
meaning a king had not yet come into use ; and 
as they were illiterate, the word could not 
have then meant Hence Panini could 

not give ?nisr in nor could the latter word 

mean a special mode of writing. 

(3)Rajawade next notes the sutra (lY 

2, 129 ) extended by Katyayana to 'T*»r«TnpiW- 

Thus aTR'J^to Panini sim- 
ply meant a forest man ; to Katyayana it alsa 
meant a forest path, a book of study, a forest 
Vihara &c. We have already noted (Sec. II p. 140)' 
that the word sru'nre as applied to certain Vedie 
works did not exist in the days of Panini. But thia 
fact does not supply us with a datum since we 
cannot determine when the word came into use.. 
But the word does so and indicates that 
Btnini lived before Buddha, as Viharas came into 
existence after Buddha and the word m 
meaning a forest Vihara came into use after him. 

It may be objected that Panini knew ^rama- 
^as from the sfitrasinc: (II 1, 70) and 
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tpust hence have lived after Buddha. But unlike; 
the word the word existed long before 
Buddha. It originally meant monks generally 
and is used in this sense in the Brihadaranyaka. 
It was appropriated later by Buddhism. Vihara 
in the sense of monks’ cell is post-Buddhistic and 
hence while Katyayana clearly followed Buddha 
Panini must be taken to have preceded him. 

(4) Winternitz in his ‘History of Indian Litera- 
ture’ while placing Panini about the 5th country 
E. c. { p. 44) does not place him before Buddha 
perhaps for the above sutra. But there are 
other indications which make Panini precede 
Buddha by several centuries. As stated above, 
Sramana is an older word for monks generally 
and this stitra is of no value in determinnig 
Panini’s date. But as Rajawade points out, we have 
the use of the word viiwr by Panini to denote the 
language later called Sanskrit. We have already 
stated at length that the Prakrits arose after 
Panini, and that by way of opposition, the ancient 
language which remained as the spoken language 
of pandits was called Sanskrit, Buddha preached 
in Pali, the common language of the people 
at his time in Magadha, and hence must have 
heen born at least two or three centuries after 
Panini. It is conceded by GoldstUcker also that 
Panini preceded Buddha. 

Professor Pathak of Poona argues from the 
ehtra that Panini Jived after Pfti^a- 
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natha and before Buddha. He thinks that the 
young female recluses mentioned by Panini 
were Jains and that Parsvanatha was the first 
Jain preacher who lived before Mahiivlra, the 
contemporary of Buddha, about 700 b.o. But 
Jainism does not believe that Par^vanritha was 
the first Jain preacher, there being several 
before him like Adinatha. And secondly, as stated 
already, the word Sramana is a general word 
meaning monk and not necessarily a Jain monk. 
The sutra is taken b\^ many as 

indicating that Panini lived before Buddha. 
Both Goldstticker and Pathak quote it in this 
connection. It is thought that Panini did not 
know Nirvana in the sense the Buddhists took 
viz, absolution. M. M. Vasudevasastri Abhyan- 
kar thinks, however, that such an inference can 
not be drawn. The word in this sutra is a 
verbal past participle, i. e. adjective, 

0 . g. fJrfivflsfk: ; but the word 

in the sense of is a noun and formed 

under the sutra 53 ^ ^ (III 3, 115); 

e. g. 5R!T«i-arr?T?r’l-^Ri^r. This opinion is well 
founded and makes it certain that the word 
like «rJr>l existed from before Buddha in the sensQ 
of absolution or mere absorption in which sense ilj 
appears in the Bhagavadgita also. The import- 
-ahoe of this fact will appear further on, when we 
speak of the GitS.. It is only to be noted here 
-^hat the sutra has no bearing whatever 
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on the question at issue and oan not neoessarily' 
show that Fanini preceded Buddha. 

(5) An argument is derived by Bajawade from* 
the sutra (V 3, 117) which 

shows that the q^s or Persians were in the 
days of Fanini still an anjqsftf^ (V 3, 114) or 
a community of soldiers living by their arms^ 
fighting for any one who paid them ; in short 
they had not yet founded the Persian empire. 
The Persians founded their empire under Cyrus 
about 550 b.c. Bajawade pointed out that in. 
the brick records of the Assyrians, the word. 
Persian is even spelt as Parsua and their mention 
goes back to 850 b.c. He quotes here Historians’ 
History of the World Vol, I p. 388 and II p.560. 
We may, hold therefore, that Fanini must have.- 
lived between 850 and 550 b. o. It can not be 
argued, Bajwade urges, that the Persians again 
became an after the destruction of their 

empire by Alexander and Panini’s sutra refers to- 
that time, as we are certain that Fanini lived 
bet>re Alexander himslf. It may be added that, 
after the Persian empire was destroyed* the fame- 
of their empire was too great and secondly his- 
tory does not record that the Persians, after the 
destruction of their empire, again became re- 
nowned as n warlike people. 

Bajawade sums up his arguments tiias i — 
Psnini preceded Alexander and other 
kings and preceded Cyrus who destebyed 
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Assyrian kingdom in 538 b. c. PSnini preoodect 
Buddha and the rise of Prakrits. He lived at the 
time when the Persians were still an 
i. e. in the period between 850 and 550 b. cl 
P anini preceded the establishment of the Saka 
kingdom under Deioces about 700 b c. He adda 
that or lonions were known after the Trojan 
war (1200 B. 0 .) and that the Grecian alphabet 
was evolved about 900 b.g. Pauini’s earlist date 
can not go beyond 1200 b. o. and his latest datei 
can not be later than 700 b. c. 

(6) The following sutras, we think, futher sup* 
port the date assigned to Panini by Bajawade:* 
^ ( IV 3, 98 ) shows that Vasudeva 
and Arjuna were worshipped as gods in the daya 
of Panini. We know that this position was lost 
by Arjuna in the days of the Mahabharata. 
But the original work of Vyasa, viz. Jay a, did, 
look upon Arjuna as a god, as in the very begin* 
ning verse of salutation sHRfW ^ ^ 

&o., Arjuna is bowed to. This verse at least 
belongs to the same period as In 

the Bhagavadgiti we also find Arjuna treated as. 
an Arii^avatara in We will return 

to this subject when we speak of the Mahabh&* 
rata and the Bhagavadgita in detail. Why Aijunn 
lost this position by the time of the Mahabharata 
is an interesting question. It seems to us that, 
the Gita gave rise to the cult of Vasudeva- wor« 
j^ip, subsequently called Paiicharatra, explaihed 
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•at length in the Mahabharata ; and in this cult, 
three near relatives of Vasudeva, viz. Balarama 
brother, Pradyumna son and Aniruddha grand- 
son, were deified and the four looked upon as 
Vyuhas. Arjuna was thus left out and no longer 
was worshipped as a god. This sutra leads to the 
inference that Panini lived before the rise of 
the Pancharatra cult which is pre-Buddhistic. 

(7) The most interesting sutra which we ad- 
-duce to prove the priority of Panini to Buddha 
is Vl, 2. 42, wherein to of Panini, Ka* 

tyayana adds (f One 

may safely infer from this that the Vrijis were 
a people who were not admitted to the Vedic 
religion, being foreigners, in the days of Panini 
but were so in Katyayana’s days. The Vrijis 
were known to Panini from (IV:iJ,131) ; 

but they were non- Aryans and had no 
The Vrijis, Lichchhavis and others figure in 
Buddhistic history and this proves that while 
Katyayana followed Buddha, Panini preceded 
-him by some centuries. 

This emendation of Panini’s sutra is important 
in another way, because it suggests a solution of 
the interesting question in Indian history, how 
did the Prakrits arise ? We are certain that they 
had no esistence in the days of Panini but had 
already come into being in th^ days of Buddha. ■ 
What led to their rise is as yet a riddle. Etis- 
"tpry* establishes the principle that a geueral 
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upheaval of society usually leads to the rise of 
new languages. We know that the incursions of 
Goths and other barbarian hordes not only de- 
stroyed the Roman empire but also the Roman 
language. We know that thereafter arose new 
languages based on Latin itself in Italy, Fi’ance 
and Spain. Similarly in India, the modern San- 
skrit-born vernaculars arose about the tenth 
century A. D. and the ancient Prakrits died 
because of the incursion of new ideas born of the 
philosophy of Sankara and the downfall of Bud- 
dhism. The ancient Prakrits used by Buddhism 
fell into abeyance and Sanskrit coming into popu- 
lar favour, modern vernaculars arose by the use 
of Sanskrit or Tatsama words. ( See our history 
of Medimval Hindu India Vol III p. 471 &c.). 
The political history of India before Buddlia is 
almost a blank and we do not know yet do finite- 
ly what happened in India which led to the 
death of Sankrit as a spoken language and the 
rise of Prakrits before the birth of Buddha, One 
fact we have already noted, viz. that Aryans 
went into and settled in Maharashtra after Pa- 
nini and before Buddha. These Aryans married 
non- Aryan women to a far greater extent than 
they had hitherto done. W e know from Harivamla 
that the Yadavas who principally settled in the 
Deccan were Aryans born of Naga women and 
the admixture of Dravidian blood is found to ifc 
larger extent in the Deccan than elsewhere. 
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Already in Panini’s days, they had settled in 
Dvaraka and other places and deteriorated. For 
the sutra ( VI 2, 34) dis- 
closes the fact that among the there 

were tribes which were not Rajanyas. The Ka- 
^ika names them as ^and W«rr: born in 

an island). Srikrishna, himself a Vrishni «rrg- 

^trsf^ ), had married many non-Aryan wives. 
These mixed tribes must have begun to speak 
in softened and modified Sanskrit in the Deccan 
and in Gujarat and thus arose Maharashtrl in 
the south. But what led to the rise of Pali in 
Oudh and the adjoining country ? The Aryans 
were already long there and, having remained 
pure in race, spoke Sanskrit still with some pro- 
vincialism of the This sutra and its Vartika 
bringing in the Vrijis see ms to indicate that after 
Panini there was a great upheaval of society in 
Oudh by their incursion. These were admitted 
finally as Vratya-Kshatriyas, vide Manu; peoples, 
such as Vrijis, Lichchhavis, Daradas &c.of Tibetan 
•origin adoj.)ted the religion and language of the 
more advanced local people but in adopting the 
language modified it into Pali. This incursion 
must have come via Nepal and not by the usual 
North-West route, as the population of the 
Panjab and Rajputiua still remains predomi- 
nantly Aryan by race. 

(8) If we scan further the history of the 
Paribus, we can take Panini two centuries before 
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Cyrus, From the obelisk of Shalmaueser we 
Jearn how the Assyrian king marched into the 
territory of Persia and received tribute. This 
was in 836 b.g. (H.H.W.Vol. II p, 589). The first 
king of Parsus and an ancestor of Cyrus was 
Teispes who flourished about 730 b.o., somewhat 
earlier than the foundation of the Median 
(5r^) empire ( p. 390 ibid). We may believe 
that the Parsus ceased to be freebooters about 
this time and hence Panini who speaks of 
as an should be placed earlier than 

-730 B.O. Parous later became Parsis, the Parasikas 
of Kalidasa. 

From all these arguments, we are justified in 
holding that Panini preceded Buddha by three 
centuries and the formation of the Saka and 
Parsu kingdoms in 700 and 730 b.g. by one 
century and he may thus be placed in the 9th 
century b. g. approximately. 

It is inexplicable how Prof Belvalkar puts 
Panini about 650 b.c., accepting, as he does, all 
the arguments adduced by V. K. Rajawads, espe- 
cially the one by which he places Panini before 
700 b.g., the date of Deioces (Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 18). Instead of the 7th century 
B. G., Panini should have been placed in the 8th 
and even the 9th. Probably Prof. Belvalkar 
thinks that '“Panini must have known some forms 
of Grihya and Dharma Sutras from IV 4, 71. 
But the Gribyas did not lay down rules ah inUioi 
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they only embodied the current practice in rules; 
thus the of must have been long 

established in practice. We have already shown 
how the Grihya Sutras fall outside the Vedic 
period and how Panini could not have known any 
Grihya sutras. 

It may be objected that such words as w, 
&c. occurring in the Ganapathas go against 
our date for Panini. But we have to remember 
that these lists have not come down to us as 
they were recited b}^ Panini. They were in fact 
intended to be or illustrative lists and 

additions must have been made to them from 
time to time. Then again A^maka may be a 
country or people in the north near Avanti 
a gana given in VI 2, 37) from whence 
the n one has been taken to the Deccan as 
several names clearly are. This argument, there- 
fore, can not avail against the overwhelming data 
given above. 
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1 OTHER SRAUTA SUTRAS 

I S'ankhayana 

This Sutra which belongs to the Rigveda has been 
edited in the Bibliotheca Indies Series, by Dr. Hille- 
brandt in three volumes published at Calcutta (1888, 
1891 and 1897). The first volume contains the origi- 
nal Sutra and the next two volumes give the commen- 
tary of Varadattasuta Anartiya. The S^'ankhayana 
S'akha is found in Morth Gujarat and naturally the 
commentator also belongs to S^narta which means 
the same province. S'ankhayana can not be the 
name of the author of this Sutra as it is the name of 
an Jeharya in the Achfirya-tarpana list of Rigvedins, 
who is therefore the author of a BrShmana. The author 
belongs to the S akha only and gives the S'rauta riual 
of that S'akha. The Sutra follows the Kausbitaki 
Brahmana which is also called S'ankhayana, and this is 
clearly a gotra name from S'ankha-a ^ishi. 

The Sutra is divided into 18 chapters subdivided into 
Kaudikas or sections consisting of a number of short 
sutras. The number of sutras in this edition is different 
from the number given by the commentator ; Dr. 
Eillebrandt thinks that the commentator has wrongly 
split up some sutras into two or more. But the sections 
and the chapters are the same in both. The sutra gives 
the ritual in all S'rauta sacrifices, chiefly in relation to 
the work of the Hotri whose duty it is to recite mantriM 
from the B^gveda in praise of gods. The Sutra aa wual 
begins witiii the Da^purmmftsa and ends with tiie 
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highest sattras or sacrificial sessions like A^vamedha. 

The extreme care and erudition with which the Sutra 
is edited will appear from the seven indices appended, 
the most important of which (V) gives references to the 
Eigveda of the S'akala S'akha for all verses quoted in 
the Sutra. Index VI gives the verses, only twelve in 
number, which could not be found. This shows that 
the Siitra uses a slightly difterent version of the Rig— 
veda. Lastly, an index of the G&thas and S'lokas 
quoted in the Sutrs is given. Whence t^^ese are taken 
cannot be found. We have already mentioned (See II 
p. 196) that the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad notices 
works known as as also and 

5T8 which are now all lost. 

The learned editor thinks that the Sutra has ben 
added to from time to time, especially in optional roce- 
dure. This is probable though to a limited $dient* 
It is, therefore, difficult to determine the probale date 
of the Sutra ; but it seems likely that it is anbf*ior to 
the Asvalayana Sutra as we find from its cntents. 
The sdtras are short and simple and lay down detailed 
rules for reciting mantras at the various sjsrifioial 
and other acts. ^ 

The contents of the several chapters with the iiierost- 
ing statements in them may be noted shortly as ll’lovva : 
Chapter I gives provisions for recitations of inlntroa 
such as 3^1^ or otherwise, with or without, aid so 
on and ^ for “The S'rauta sacrifices can 

be performed by the three varuas*'. The mixed castes hkd 
apparently not arisen. The Dar^apuruam^sa sacrifice)! 
are to be performed on Amavasyas and Puriiimas whicliv 
are of two kinds, viz. when the moon is and is not 
seen, or when the moon is and is not full. This seems to 
show that astronomical calculation had not yet far 
43idvanced ; and the exact time of the iult moen or no 
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'Znoon coaid not bs calculated beforehand. The sicrifi^ 
Cers had, therefore, to watch the sky. The word afTfPT 
is defined as ^ cTJTRrq* 

(16, 3). Differentiating from it is laid 

down that arfe, STFfTrq^f , 5r*t^fTT?rrfirf^ 

1 1%, f ^r?rf , S^rg- 

5rT'4^l5?5^'^r^ (17, 14, 15), This Sutra uses ^ for ^ 
(e.g. gfr^r^^) and not 55 of the S'akala recension. 

In Chapter II the is given as in other 

Sutras; but the is not here separately mentioned. 
This indicates a later date for it than Spastamba and 
Ka*yayana. is also later, especially 

the word ^cT and 

(5rr?T;) are found here (6, 10). 

^cfif^ shows that for daily flesh was not prescribed. 

Chapter III mentions various sacrifices connected 
with Agnihotra which are not mentioned elsewhere, one 
of which isqf^sr^f^fe (?rf^^fsqf^^Rr: i.e. families fighting 
among themselves should perform this for unity 6-1). 
In the end 5rrqf%6‘s are given for lapses in srf^frq' ; and 
Rigveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda lapses only are 
mentioned and not Atharvaveda. 

Chapter IV begins with the remarkable provision 
that the sacrificer and his wife should eat before let- 
ting off the calf; but 

Breakfast is thus allowed for au 3TrTl|7qt. 
’jqfjrqr la seems a late 

addition. The form (3T[Jr|'[q’) is founl in this 

Sutra also. is mentioned here as an authority. 

So ne other rites are described includiug the burning of 
a dead The sacrifice is described in 

which a bull is sacrificed t) propitiate S'lva who is 
q-gqfclf. The bull is killed by saffocitiug him (cT ^irrqf^f 
(17-6). Finally is ds- 

Tflctibed, to be offered to mmm 
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Asd The bu]] offered is to be let looee optionally^ 

(21, 22), 

With Chapter V we have the higher eacriticeB de- 
scribed begirining with ^Tw., with the usual details. 

Chapter VI, saying that is the or 

model of all ^gs, details the (changes) with the 

various mantras, especially so many verses in such 
and such ^ etc., So also Chapter YII gives detailed 
mantras for with details of Samans sung 

and their metres. 

Chapters VIII describes the Everywhere 

the duties of the difierent priests qrg, eisfiaf &c. are 
given. The ceremonies 

are noticed and finally the Sections 16-21 are in^ 

the nature of a Brahmana describing bow different gods 
partook of the Soma. The sentences are short with 
alliterative words. We find here Yajuh mantras also. 

Chapter IX begins with the sutra 

^ (^) The Pa^us to be sacrificed are 
enumerated as follows— pglsmsf^^T qsg : I 

qr (23-45). Human victims were released in, the 
S'rauta Sutra times ; but an actual human sacrifice is 
described at the end. Chapter X describes the KT??:5rif 
with in the middle with increasing Stomas (9,15^ 
17, 21, 27, 83, 44, 48 and 54) and with different Samans. 
Chapter XI begins with 

and describes e?l'l5?s. §@531 and are quoted as 

opposing authorities. In XII we find Kuntapa verses 
fq si?rr &c., the same as in A. V. The Siitra gives them 
because the Kau^hitaki Biahmana does not give theno^ 
as the Aitareya does. On comparing these with A. V. 
we find 4 is given at 6 and 7-10 about Parik^hit are 
given later. The four verses are last quoted, 

then the and thin other PurAnic verses with 

Hi the end ae «R?n\l ^so (28). 
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Chapter XIII provides for minor matters each as the 
^crificer^s death 3^ mk ^ 

^ 41, 1 ). If Soma cannot be bought or 

obtained, cnfJrg^ is pr^ribed 

(6 — 3). There is no higgling in the purchase of Soma as 
it is simply provided sp 

(6-21). Finally all the highest sacrifices are described to- 
gether with the on the banka of the Sarasvati 

and on the banKs of the 

Chapter XIV curiously enough reverts to minor sa- 
crifices like &c. and in Brahmaua 

fashion ascribes their origin to Prajapati, Indra, Savitri 
and others, these having first performed them. A 
special sacrifice to be performed by Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas is prescribed to make them united (29). 

Chapter XV continues in the same Brahmaua strain 
in short sutras q^i=! i t i 3m I 

and everything is seventeen as elsewhere. Aptoryama 
is described and the name is explained in a sutra. 

and PRmfr are new sacrifices. The several 
higher digits of number are given as 

frgs^, and ( II. 4 ); we do 

not come across ^i\i yet. R&jasuya is seen by Varuna 
who wished to be. king of kings. fTd’f requires 

4he Hotri in this sacrifice to be of ^5 Pr^. is for 

( 14, 9 ). Sautramana is then 
described (the name being and a new mantra 

is prescribed for taking Lastly, the 3!f[^2n5r 

is related here at length which is out of place in a 
, Sutra ; but the Skhyana is not given in the Kaushitaki 
JBrahmaua as in the Aitareya and hence its recital. 
Chapter XVI concerns A4vamedha which is said to 
have been seen and performed by to obtain all 

-desires. It is said to be The Hotri recites Pllri- 

^|>lava, derived as 3sicSiT:25r: qf^Sflr (2, 86). !Phe 
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ten Vedas recited on 10 days detailed here are nearly the- 
same as pl=e^vhere; but is mentioned as 

and as 12). What is to be 

recited to FrR>5rrs who are plainly or cannibals t 

is to be noted. Rig verses are recited 
at each acticn which are really in the Kigveda. Thus 
^'?T: &c , recited when covering the horse with a 
cloth, is traced in the Index to I 162, 16 and A. B. 
This shows that the horse sacrifice ritual is very old. 
^^1^: is mentioned here ( 7,^7 ) as performing 

31 for His three brothers 

and are also mentioned. Tliis is out of 

place in a Sutra being in Brahmana style. Sections 10 to 
14 describe in a strange manner different from 

other Sutras. It is seen by and performed by 

him for securing any and all things not secured by 
It follows the 31*^17 ritual in all respects. 
A man, Biahmin or Kshatriya, is purchased and allow- 
ed to roam for Wtyears(^t^w 

(10, 9). Then a list of Rishis is given 
which requires to bo scrutinized. and their verses are 
recited, viz 

qfe’S:, ( Asvamedha 

has twenty one ). (12,21) and 

( 13, 7 ). Tlio whole ceremony is 
different irom the S'atapatha ceremony and is the latest 
absurdity developed in the Sutra period by the craze of 
sacrificial cult. And it seems that this Sutra or this 
portion is the latest of all. 

The symbolical is similarly described next. 

After some minor particulars about preceding sacrifices 
we have in the end 3TfRr: from 2 to 11. d 

OTRsisefcf^iwi: ( 3 o, 12). 

The last two chapters describe ceremony in a- 

strange way. The Hotri prepares a of € ; 
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tree and some (one 

fq-6i^i: %\^ (8, 12). I'^^Rf 

i m (15) is inexplicable. 

There are four (big drums) and one 

made of a pit dug aiui covered with ox-hide. qt 

qi is invited. He goes round the sacrificial shed 
with bow and arrows. A S'udra and 5rya pair stand 
outside the gate and quarrel. This is the beginning of 
the ceremony which, however, consists of the reciting of 
various mantras from the Rigveda and Saman-singing 
for the three Savanas. 

This Sutra quotes so many Rika by Pratikas and 
their number in the Sukta that one is convinced that 
the Rigveda was then learnt by heart by almost every 
Brahmin ; and just as quotations form the Bible by 
chapter and verse are easily understood in Christian 
countries, so the beginning of a verse or the name of 
the author of a Sukta was sufficient to indicate the 
mantra. The metres and deities of mantras were also- 
important and well-known. 

This Sutra by its simplicity and prolixity may, in 
its original form^, be older than Ssvalayana. No 
controversies almost exist and no savants are quoted 
except qff^ and €iqT‘^]%. A pravaradbyaya is not given 
in it either added or original. 

2 Latyayana 

Chi^ Sutra has also been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of Calcutta. It is edited by iSnanda- 
Chandra Vedantavagii^a with the commentary of Agni- 
svamin. It consists of 10 chapters called Prapathakas 
subdivided into sections called Kandikts, 129 in al. 
It belongs to the Samaveda and is based on six worka 
beloEgiug to that Yeda («is 
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cTcr: The contents are 

given in the Sanskrit preface as follows 5 Chapter I 
Paribhashas and the election of priests. II Stomayogaa 
in all sacrjf3cr>s. III The in Shoda^in, IV VSji- 

bhakshana, V Chaturmasyas, Varuiiapraghasa and 
drinking of VI Samavidhana and 

VII and VIII Ekaha and Aliina- 

sattra ending with Vajapeya, IX Rajasuya, X Sattras 
and their Paribhashas. 

The editor has prefixed two indices, one an alpha- 
bhetical list of sutras with their beginnings and the 
other an alphabetical list of their subjects, 

Latyayana is probably the author of this Sutra and 
his school is that of the Kauthumas. There is another 
Sutra of the Rauayanlyas named Drab y ay ana. The 
editor had that Sutra also before him and has noted 
the difierence of ritual wherever there is any. Such 
difference is, however, limited and it may be believed 
that Drabyayana followed Latyayana as an author. 
The editor has not given the total number of sutras 
in the work ; but it will appear from the following table : 


chap. sec. 

sutras. 

chap. sec. 

sutras. 

Total. 

I 

12 

306 

VI 

12 

219 

sect. 

Butrs. 

II 

12 

263 

VII 13 

235 

129 

2680 

III 

12 

245 

VIII 12 

292 



IV 

12 

245 

IX 

12 

269 



V 

12 

205 

X 

20 

305 




Eight chapters have 12 sections each and VII has one 
and X has 8 more. 

This is the chief Sutra of Samaveda and gives many 
details about Saman-singing. There are several inter- 
esting statements in it and we give the, following for 
the curious reader. 

( 1 , 14 ) 

prescribes recitation even of mantras generally 
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- «t sacrifice. The should be (of the same 

and a long list of qualifications 

indeed (I, 1, 7). The sacrifical ground is de- 
scribed as ari^? and (I, i, 12). A 

is mentioned in I, 2, 22. The authorities 
quoted are (I, 2, 24), (1, 3, 3) and 

(1, 3, 4). General procedure for all sacrifices 
down to the and rjTqi%^ mentioned in other 

Sutras are given foi gc^^r. The Sutra presupposes other 
Sutras clearly. 

In section 5 the first Sutra lays down that the 
is to sing Details nre then given as 

to what Saman. ttc ) is to be sung 

and from where, VI gives first how the parts are to be 
sung and how all are to join in the It then gives 

'the other Samaus to be sung (many names are given 
here), at the 5<rquft?T, and other 

rites of the higher sacrifices. Mahavira is incidentally 
mentioned here. The succeeding sections describe him. 
The is to sing at and other rituals. Sec- 
tion 9 describes how the with the on the left 

and on the right should sing at the slcTi^iRTr. In 10 

we find that a rite is pescribed while keeping the stone 
on the when it is d^^sired that t he should be 

destroyed by the (subj- cts). In 11 is given the 
order in which the priests should go out, viz. 

5Rm^r, ^rerr, and and how they should 

eome in and seat themselves facing a particular direction 
and then, looking at the junction of the sky with the 
earthy sing. Section 12 prescribes how these priests are 
to call upon one another and utter the Hinkara. 

Chapter II gives further general provisions about tha 
priests and their postures^ fire, savanas, the seats of Kn^a 
praising Sbo, ^ 
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shows the minuteness of the details given). In 7 is* 
described the ceremony of giving a horse-chariot as 
Dakshina and in 8 that of ascending a chariot. 
Section 10 describes how difterent Samans are to be 
sung with their Stobhap, and how the Yajamana and 
bis wife are to join the singing in the 

cited as an authoritj^ who is different from 
We thus have the first mention of authors called 
subsequently In 11, the eating of with 

is detailed, and in 12 the OT^^'T ceremony with its 
special Samans is described and then of the sun 

with the well -known mantras &c. 

Chapter III relates to the Somayaga and its the 
Adhvaryu giving it in every sattra 
1, 5). The Samans to be recited at the time of 
churning are noted here and more mantras are here 
prescribed. Minute instructions are given as to the doors 
by which the priests and the sacrificer are to leave or 
enter the sacrificial shed. In describing the Mahavrata 
a new Scharya named is mentioned (9, 1), 

Chapter IV gi ves details about which are inter- 
esting but whicii cannot b^ well understood. It has 
an (shaft) with (1, 11) 

and cHts of or in its ten holes and in touching 
it a strange mantra is given ^ ^ &c. 

(3TI ^ ^ 51(1 HI). An eT55rf is 

also mentioned in 2, 1 as also a JTfTCf’JTr and 
That the Saman-singing was always to the accompani- 
ment of a Vina, is clear from the Chhandogya ^roTT^lt 
^ &c). The sacrificer s wife is to play 

on the and “called in the Bra- 

hmaua*' (V), but mildly (^g). A S'udra and a Vai^ya 
(in his absence f ven a Brahmana or Kshatriya) End- 
ing outside the Nlied are to strike a round 
A g«^ or a prostitute attends outside 
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and is abused. Other strange things take place, (obscene 
rites are common to all ancient 5ryan peoples at 
certain times of rejoicings), at this opening ceremony of 
the sacrificial shed 

Chapters V to VII give details about Samans to be 
sung, their metres, the Stomas and Stobhas, how the 
Pratiharas of Samans of particular Rishis are to be 
sung, the seventh chapter being wholly concerned with 
the technique of the singing of the various SAmans and 
their parts. 

Chapter VIII gives the essentials of all higher 
fices. The time of beginning is generally 

The Dlkshas are to be one, 
two, three or many (grqRfff^) as also Upasads (sittings) 
for all iTnPFfs such as &c. The 

Dakshiiia is usually to be In Sadyaskra and other 

rites, different Dakshiuas are prescribed including abed, 
a carriage, cooking pots and two pairs of slaves. Real 
Soma being unobtainable and substitutes being unsavoury, 
we have the provision After 

Avabhritha, the sacrificer is to stay for a night near a 
village, a new inexplicable provision. 

For a sacrifice, which is a magic one, the priests 
are to be cri^^r?rf sons of fighting Brahmin, 

clans, -a new provision. Section 6 describes 
“Vratyas are those who put on turbans on the wrong side 
etc.“ The DakshinS is to be given to a 
(6, 28). The Vratyas then can become and are 

fit to dine witfir^f (6, 30). 

The ninth chapter begins with Rajasuya for kings, 
to commence on Ph&lguna S'uddha 1 
(the months aro apparently). The Dakshina in 

a new figure, S'ftndilya prescribes Diksdift. 
on of and and for each 

priest. The sacrificer should call his subordinate kings. 
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Tfith their wealth ( ). 
Their wealth should be divided iuto 3 parts, one to be 
given to the priests, one to Anusarpins, and the remain- 
ing third should be returned as presents. “These kings 
“become chieftains and unfit for This is a new 

provision ; but it explains the importance of the BAjasuya 
and the action of the Panda vas in making a 
and seeking large presents from conquered kings. The 
king should then go out of the sacrificial shed with 
shoes of deer-leather on and return with shoes of black- 
deer leather. 

In section 2 is described where ten drink be- 
sides the sacrificer. 26 is an important sutra, showing 
that the rule of marriage, with the law of the 

caste of the father lor the progeny, still obtained. In 
giving their ancestry the priests were to stop with the 
mother. Ten generations are to be recited 
and this explains how usually 10 generation are also men- 
tioned in Smiitis &c). Many ^^s are 

prescribed for a whole year to the sacrificer and strange- 
ly enough, all people in the iris are not to shave — 
except Brahmins - for a year US 25). 

In sections 8 and 4 minor sacrifices with new names are 
prescribed with their sj^cnis (among which are chariots 
with four horses each worth a hundred 4, 15). A 
is prescribed fora Vaisya, is levelled against kings 

and subjects also. In 5 Atiratrasand Ahinas are shortly 
noticed with their special Samans. A new by name 
is mentioned in 5, 22. In 8, a new sacrifice 
called is prescribed for one who wishes to have 

one thousand heads of cattle in which after the 

Ixoma, you go out to a forest and cry “If a 

dog or an ass answers, you will not get any cattle.^^ 

In sections 9, 10 and 11 described the A^vamedha 
^hich is the most important of the higher sacrifice* 
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The description shows this Sutra to be a late one. We 
have first ^1%^. In other Sutras we have Hlf 

^r%cT, then optionally any king. The details are 
few and relate chiefly to the The definition of 

is new, being ignored, ^ri firqcfqr 

^RrqrqraT; makes it necessary that the 

qiqRTf should be a Rajput lady ; and one more queen is 
mentioned, viz. who is described as e?«rTf^T (not 

honoured). The same mantras in reviling are used as 
elsewhere, in jocularity and the same riddle questions 
are asked. The same exhorbitant Dakshinas are 
prescribed ; but they are optionally substituted by 
on the first and on the last days. Finally, we find 
STJqJlvi made cheap, prescribed by a viz. 

( vi, 6 ), in which the horse is made to roam for half 
a month only, instead of a year. Jyotishtoma is also 
made easier at the end . 

In section 12 we have a sacrifice prescribed 

which is not found elsewhere. Its ^^?rs are to be 
and ^qnqs ; and it is to be begun on the 

of the The tithis mentioned in this, 

connection here and elsewhere are usually not STHrqHqT 
or qRijqT nor as in other Sutras. 

Chapter X describes Sattras, the Eatris of the sacri- 
fices going up to 49 and then §:re^^, with their special 
S&mans and their A controversy among 

( is added here ) is noticed regarding Samans and 
verses. Controversies are constantly noted in this 
Sutra and the opposing Ach&ryas usually are the same 
{ not much known elsewhere ). Reference is often^ 
made to a BrAhmaiia ( ) which ia, 
however, never named (4,13), a being mentioned 

in 4, 8. Qav&mayana and other sacrifices are ouraoidly 
mentioned, (6,8) MeiitionE 

ticiere being 104 B&rhata Pragatha verses, addressed ia 
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Indra, in the Rigveda, which is always called 
referring bo its division into ten Maudalas. Rigveda 
was carefully studied by all and its verses counted and 
scanned. Other Pragathas are also referred to by 
number and rules are prescribed as to which-metred 
Pragathas are to be recited, in which month, at the Abhi- 
varta. (9, 1) requires all 

priests to join at but otherwise the is to 

sing all Samans. Another controversy is noted between 
SHTO'W and about tlie Samans to be sung in 

^(tr^qrf%rTrtr?fiT, &e. Hereafter the procedure 

in several rituals h described in detail, which is 
rather unusual after these highest sacrifices. 

qMqrU'T (12,3; indicates months. 

Details about the rites in ^rTT%d‘ for different 
deities are given in 13 ; 14 notes a difference of opinion 
as to whether is (lasting for 1000 days). 

In sections 15, 16, 17, the sacrifice is detailed 

with its changing site each day as the sacrificer moves 
from place to place along the Sarasvatl and with its 
final rite at “ There should not be on 

the Sarasvati ; if need arises, water should be taken 
out of the river and used for bathing is a new provi- 
sion in this old sacrifice. In 18, we have a sacrifice on 
the one function in which is the tending of the 

cows of a Brahmin on its bank for one year. It appears 
that about thivS river there were very good pasture lands. 
In 19, a plac3 named is mentioned in Kurukshebra 
and another named at the confluence of the 

Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, which shows the author^s 
intimate acquaintance with Kurukshebra. Ths sacrificer 
after i.s not to return to any town bub should retire 

from the world singing Samans. In 20, a new sacrifice 
named is described and the work finishes with a 
reference to the mythical of 



3 Drahyayana. 

This Sraufca S'utra also belongs to the Samaveda 
and is said to appertain to its Ranayauiya S'ftkhft 
( Macd. p. 245 ) which is current in the Deccan. A 
portion of it has been published in England by 
J. N. Reuter, Ph. D. with a commentary by Dhanvin. 
In his introduction Dhanvin says that the Sutra had 
been lost ( ) but that he obtained a copy of it 

from the banks of the Tamraparui in the South ( 

). This shows that the Sutra, as we 
have it, is a late one. As already stated, it has been 
compared with the Latyayana S'rauta Sutra by the 
editor of the latter and found to difier very little from 
it. A cursory view shows that the same differing 
ancient authorities are quoted in it, vis;. 

&c. But the wording of the Sutra and 
perhaps the arrangement is different. The Samavedins 
are numerous in the Tamil county and probably had 
their own Sutra enunciated in this form. Some interest- 
ing statements from it may, however, be given here. 

Chapter II relates to Somayaga with detail^^about^^, 
&c. as in Latyayana but a new Acharya is 
mentioned in describing named Bhauditayan'i(9,l). 
Chapter IV' describes the Viua with the body made 
of wood and strings of Muhja or 

Darbha &c. as in Latyayana. A prostitute ( also 

attends outside facing the south, and she and a Brahmia 
abuse each other at the consecration of the sacrifical 
shed. In II Vajapeya is described in which everything iM 
to be 17. A mmi H Where 

only 17 cows are given as Dakshina instead of 17(M)® 
or 1700, the sacrifice is called Among th# 

vratas of the sacriticer ( ) is firstly 
(12, l) whi6h means that he was to live thenceforth ai^ ii 
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soldier. The sixth and the seventh chapters are concerned 
wholly with the technique of Samans, the metres ol 
the stomas, how the Pratihara of Samans of particular 
Jftishis is to be suing and how the Nidhana &;c., which^ 
can not be understood by laymen. 

4 Jaiminlya 

This S'rauta Sutra, not mentioned by Macdonell, is 
mentioned by Winternitz (p. 279 n.) as published by 
D. Gaastra, in Leyden, in 1906 with a preface and trans* 
lation in Dutch. This shows how European scholars in 
all countries take great interest in Vedic literature. 
We give here a short summary of its contents for the 
curious reader from the original as printed by D. 
Gaastra. 

The Sutra is short and relates to the Agnishtoma. 
It belongs to the Ss.maveda. It has only 26 Kaudikas 
consisting of one long sentence each. At such sacri- 
fices, S^Atyayani holds that Dakshaiid should not be 
settled at the outset, as it would mean sale of one s 
qualifications ; but Taudya holds that it should be, as 
it brings great fruit. Nor 

with and ^^itviks is remarkable. The 

sacrifice begins with the purchase of Soma and its 
coming to the in a royal chariot drawn by oxen 

and then entering the S^&la by the eastern gate. Su- 
brahmanya invokes Indra by a well-known mantra. It is 
then declared in the town and next day 

Details of Sftmans to be sung are then given such as 

&c. The sacrificer^ ancestry 
and his name are then declared 

and even female ancestors’ names a re declared. With 
various mantras, the soma is then pounded and strained 
without a drop being allowed to fall on Uia ground. 
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Each of the 16 priests has his duty and his mantra and 
when Soma is offered to them, they eat it in order:' 

3fr§T^i-wf^T 

as in other Sfitras finishes the morn- 
ing ceremony. In descril)ing the and its 

it is prescribed ^it After many 

details as to the Samans snng^ we have 

I* In the ritual of the offerings are made 

to Pitris ( and rri^^liT^ ). Going cut of the ^I55T 

the sacrificer looks at his shadow ( ^q^^iT^rsST- 
). After (?) including eating of 

with or with hands ( qn^fil^T ), 

?md efcrg?!!, the sacrifice end-. Manj^new mantras are 
prescribed suited to the action. 

and names of Samans 
to be sung at different times are also given. is 

a new name found here, Tlie least ^i%^r is one cow 

( ?i% ). 

Samans are given for ( ?Tfiqf?: is mentioned here 
also ). as also for an;! and when is 

being brought and in and 

refers to ap^f^r and ^55ri^oT, which makes this Sutra 
lale. Its treatment is thatoi a Paddhati ; but it pi'obably 
belongs to the Vedtoga period from its Brahmaua-like 
treatment and prescribing of new Mantras. 

5— Hiranyakcsdn alias Satyashadha. 

This S'rauta Sutra belongs to the Taittiriya Sail* 
hitii of the Black Yajurveda and the Hiranyakeii 
H^akha. The author is named Satyftshadha. The 
flfctra has just been completely published in the Anan^ 
dasrama Series in several volumes. Tbe Sn^ f^^ 
12 
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to all S'rauta sacrifices from Dar8apuruam§>sa to the 
thousand years’ sacrifice of Prajapati. It is divided 
into twenty chapters called Pra^nas, each Prasna being 
divided into eight Patalaa or sections and each PaWa 
consisting of many short sutras. The last two chapters 
relate to and other Grihya rites. They in fact 

form the Grihya-sutra of this S akha. This Sutra is 
thus probably of a later date than Spastamba the 
chapters of which are also called Prasnas and the last 
two chapters of which also form its Grihya, 

We give a few extracts from this Sutra* regarding 
the higher sacrifices for comparison. It begins with 
the dictum, I I 

I ll. Atharvaveda is not 

brought in here. In the first ten Prasnas ordinary 
sacrifices being described, in 11 wa have Chiti and in 12 
Tapaschit and Abhijit are described. In describing 
Vajapeya in 13 I 

:TRirTt3if^ i 3:f5TOfiqf:r55 (ro). 

I ^RcTJf: I ?jFr3[5r n?rr 5RTrPf i ^tet^ *rp- 
I I ?rir?5sr 5rrgrr% i ^r?nq. i 

I As to Bajasuya we have ?l3tr 

In announcing him we have the old for- 
mula I. Tliere is as usual a play with 

dice and the hearing oi' the In Praina 

14 we have Asvamedha detailed, ^rsf I ^71 

^«^iTr9ir %!'3rri (m- 

V describes the guards. They may plunder a 

Brahmin who does not know ar^’ifvr ritual for qrjp^ | 
ci'^siuTsni I ^ 5rfTr%: » 

ilJlBJnW su«iR'i irsr'^.* &o. | BffBCr 

B-flcr(j«>). (^»). Three 

queens only are mentioned: JTi'lql, ^ifrarr, Among 

ornaments for the last Wl is mentioned. This reJet* 
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ence to glass seems strange ( 8, 22 ). 

Com. explains 5^r»Jj5 as 

w (?) ( 4, 21 ). gw^jcsi- 

W *TfI'cI I, Purushamedha is next described, 

iisr; »ifrRr 

«»?4 »lx#3jfnf^ I jft-jjflsffJf i Tq(3^- 

ci?:srcll l ^, <’., f.y. Chapter 15 
gives Prayaiehittaa and 16 and 17 and 

8ffllSW. Chapter 18 gives the highest sacridces, like 
^5^ and 

The Sutra is voluminous and logical and seems to 
contain the latest development of S'rauta ritual. Mabi* 
dhara, at the commencement of his commentary called 
says that the S'akhas of Tittiri are »TT1;- 

5I5r, flc'rq^fqr, ( of Kerala ) and ti?3R?T. 

He looks upon Eirauyakesin and Satyashadha as names 
of the same person. But this identification is doubtful, 
the former being always given as the name of tho 
S^&kha and the latter of the Si'itra. 


Ill Description of preparations for As'vamedha 
in Baudhayana S'rauta Sutra (XV 14-16) 

trqqri qjflT^cT 

gqr: ?T'*qirrtcr iii^ii 

l^qri'q ^rqli^fiiPr tiiPr qqq.5qTfd =qi«r 

aiqrgq^iqt^*! q® tsqiq; q^^qians^jj, qrsragqw 

qiaiqr qifsftqci qiaRi' ^re^Juriii qi^ii% 

q^'5^?si(rt f qi^ eO^osiJfq^r^'x iaf?nTg^^q'l^<i®t«rc2nR tn# 
=q5«iqqi% qaiT 

^onTfReifq IcfR fEcrt^^'fRRoiRitraR: ?,«rg?r: 
w;«t f q<Tiqi^t%i5T«rRi; 

=q4«i fsisiR: 
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i^siiirg’^r: fci# »rfa't: f«ft: f iff il3? 

?SI!5fi: II I V II 

g?iO(fu:5 :5jg?;: EF,i?5i3Trfiq. 3riI3J?Ic?T^V 
«jg?r =5;!55isiuOTi5-"T, «r^- 

T%'<5ia'"^ =^1 5i?ii%x5rcT w^rw/t^rr^ 

g^li^it sftfoi ^ silnTR ^ <RaRf ^^fSi ^ 51311% 

%\5ra' '-fr ^iraiaifir^ ^sirc-sr^ivifif «rtiorrqf?j-- 

%i=3; gET^i^a: ?T-^siii% qi: !(ja '< 5iaqsia: 

<5t% ?l‘il^f: qi% f ^tq:fiinrw wqoiri^ qt^ifor qisifg.* qr^- 
^ana: etq®i1gq5r?[t«i pa ^aa^i'^i'K ^raaia; ai anaea: 

qrq?aiar% ®i=a^CiitiSr lisiasn^fa i:r3raii% ai §^<5- 

qra?aiaa.- qraqiJT rsaa^isr 

iistai^t 4k>S f^a'"?iii'3t aRoir^"' 

gi^ii^ii f'Sa ?5ia^D5t(if ^raair^ ai #(aoiK 

;i;i=Eri!fi; pa \ aig^ia 

. Ni;a7ia'<f|w«j%<kfartfra ii Va ii 

'■si^aisr^M; ax^rRcaqiifjTai^iisJTTfa f^a5?T«fRlcii'a'2jiJ3- 
qa^sHifa gai^ !iia ^a=aw(»f saa 5ra a^«5^«n'i% 

5ra ig^=aa1f^ w ?!r^ir=Eja%'oi 51 a a;?»n=aa!r% 5ra saai- 
=aaif6r ‘ saa <^5:=a*iiFr sia iRj5a=ai??f9r ^ra faufa'^- 
=^1^1% I 3i*TR% q^Kfa x^fcraTaa^'anai?: a'^fesr jrascataRir 
5Tl%'q.5Ra Gjaqpn: q^a aa^iPa aaiFTi-^ asri^r?a 
sRaia; ^sF'a^n^^^Kuara; f»nis ^taia; asfij af^aia; aals aat'v 
(a pa^g a<t^Ma 11 ? 11 

For Vajapeya. 

arsiqaa aafa a aqaRqa% f^arf^a'^;sa<>5^5i#l 

a^i%a'='-.^aaTa'<fg?ira"iaH^5r aaa^Pi fl^iRiaw 

jNft; 'j!Sat§wR"<. ?:«raa5"N aa^aR'Caa^a'^fs^t =a ftrf% sja % 
g?? =agifsT'«.aF3i^Rf?a *ftv^^rq?gw>na aaR'< 
aa^lassig; aa^^r aia^aif^ i^aigaaiai'a^ =a wi» 
=a aa^ an^ aaaii% aa^^r ^ritrat^ aa^ ^«TRt 
aa?a aa^ a%ia: ^iH^Jir ?rar: aa^caiar^fe g«rf*f 
aa^a aai«. aarfa aaa't ar aa^ a?;# ar aft*n^ tfiftt 
aai'^f^ aaf% a^afawaaff^aRC 

aarar a»pn?i; 1 (? i-?) 
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IV The philosophical conversation among 
priests in As'vamedha. AsVala. S\ S. (X.p) 

I ^ 3H: 1 f% 

-ru% ^Rs;uT gJi: I srfu'^W-r 'iTq3i '■g.iiruHT'K 

1 f% ^’-Tira: Ri ugw^T fr?: 1 ^- 

=i!d; HIST! i%?i 3 1 i'sPs 1 <i<?i ^#ij%- 

UgsCrtJT ^I:i 'Ji%4 gqlqig •'T'Rg ffi^r ^ !%?Jrf ^Kl' 39n5 I 
r;r Ra^ <iR c^u^r ’raui 1 %g 
%<| Rsij g^jrrrrit^^fci 3=?;05ifT §5 Bij 

Big" i%>ij gRq'rggr 

31^ ?0wfa Sc2ii?i %«qRT: g^.q ariRq?! st-irri; g«q aiiqf- 
tiiRf i gcf?55j^qfiTi% cqr 1% Rfi?-: aiaqRRiq^tgstgr 
jffn’n 3^31% I g^'’^ srS^- 

?rn% I gar^iq sti"^^ sifnqjji Jiqfgtr^isf^JTTwsrif « 

^raiiRr g=39i% 1 ?qi SJ«r5?iT 

fcfW IIJ gf^53J[ 3^1? (as ill T. J3.). This is a 

good way of whiling away leisure time during a long 
sacrifice like the Asvamedha. 

V The Pariplava in AsVamedha as described in 
As'valayana S^ S. (X 7) and its additions as 
compared with S^atapatha Br. 

3rq?IW5fl?n: (Householders are required to be 

brought and seated there, to represent men ) rngqf^^l- 
JRiin^fe i%il^ (a particular Siikta from 
the Rigveda is to be recited). twcT?rT?E*r 

^?cr 5*1 3Il?ra ?*lf%?i: ^?mi»na:T: (old men re- 
present ancestors) cligqi'^sifi^ fipt- 

^ (an Anuvaka from Yajurveda is to be recited). 

wt 5^ arwg 51% tpnr: #??- 

5ir ?r75Wl*ft?n: (Young handsome men represent Qan- 
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dharvas) ^ 155 ^ (?) 

I®’!?: (?) cI?qTO 5 C# fsRRcn ^ 3 nTO 

^fwsn STTOSflR'rai: {Beautiful young womeu^ 

brought represent Apsarasas) gi g^qf^cqfPl?^! q3[: 

t(i i%5rf3 (?) ^ra.?T ^qf f%sa??r f*r 

arracT 5fff a4l%3[ ^gq^rm^Rfi; (Serpents and serpent- 
knowers should be brought) ?r!gqfe5r% (S'ata. 

mentions ?T§qje ) fqqfe^rf f ktf 1%?^- 

^a^srR'tW'qrecT «TTq^ f?gq?rjnjft^: 

(These Selagas are mentioned in A. B. and were 
probably real cannibals, inhabiting some Orissa jungles) 
?ngqi^% fqSErWiqgiq?: ^isqwi% F-r5IT=q^5^ f^sfirp^ 

?Tra: t ariHcr 51 % 

^?l?fl«frai; ( Money-lenders represent now 
Asuras ! ! ! ) fjrqqI^5iTq§?fq?n%^: mqr 1 

aieirffi) q??q: mipT ?*? 3fiq?i j?{?qr: 

?(3q??qf»ft?ir ?g: (Punjisthas are a Nishada caste 
which kills fish) cTigTI^fa eiqwf^ q?mR^ 

(In the S'ata. flcffw is mentioned). qq^rs^PT tq!^- 
??f5q qqffq fqsa^p.i^rqpqwq ffq qqtf% qfi^qiR’q qqjftwr: 
(Why pupils represent birds is a riddle ) qigqfqqTfO'f^# 
Iq: €lqi%cflf^5wqiq5.i)q. qq ^qi <q5f?q fq 

a?racf f(^ gqiq: ;^Iqqi ersrRjqr^q.r 5cgq?nqrq)qi : : (Young 

men learned in the Vedas but taking no DaksbiuS pro- 
perly represent gods) qigqiqia# ?riqqqr%q: Hiqf^ qiq »n- 
qiq: I qqqcT?qq1iqq: qq^q^qrq^fiq q^q7 q?r^ qqiqqq; 
’qqwTi^ II 

VI Alphabetical List of Sacrificial Words witfrv 
their Meanings. 

qil^q sixth day’s ceremony- 

a wooden scrapper or shovel- 
«iqw proximity (3iq^.)> rotting of a divided sawrK 
fidal cake, 3{q«nq cutting. 
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mixture of boiled and coagulated milk, 
mixing or arrangement of vessels, 
a name of Agni. 

concluding day of 

a particular fire; a sacrificial festival preceding 
gr^TI and forming part of 
^^^1 Invitation. 

(a surd number) a particular square, 
pillow, mat, cushion, (m.) food, (du.) food and clothing. 
The tree Gremlin Anora. 
f%{|i3rr A particular exclamation. 

^ enclosure round a place of sacrifice. 

a kind of head-dress for women, a thick petticoat, 
the black berry of a plant used as weight; a 
copper or gold coin of that weight, 
a square ground for receiving sacrificial vessels, 
(acquired) a house; its contents; propety. 
a bean of a plant called ; a kind of hay, 
four-cornered, square. 

a vessel for drinking Soma, a flat dish of wood 
with a handle. 

wooden ring on the top of a sacrificial post, 
a hol(3 in the ground for constructing 
The home of metres ; the 8fch, 9th and 10th 
days of the also name of Samana to be sung 

on those days. 

a ceremony in which is praised, 

a garment made of a vegetable substance or plant 
named fM, 

Hy the border of a garment. 

3 Soma vessels. First 3 days of eiiilgf . 

SCRl a drop of Soma or semen, 
name of a Rik (Samidheni) 

prolonging a note in chanting ; slurring or trillii]^^ 
extension of ^ in recitation of R'iks. 
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51 ?? Variegated, dappled, piebald, a dappled cow, name 
of a Rishi, Mother of Maruts. 

Forepart of a ehariot, piled up. Name of 2ad 
S'astra. 

isili%7n: The responsive of Adhvaryu to the Hotri« 
Introductorj^ libation, first day of 
vjrift Rice gruel. a crooked stick. 

Boiling water. 

iRRfT Name of a hymn in R (VI 1) having the word 
and the deity praised in it. 

Having a dewlap (cow or goat). 

An archer, a sacri. fire or vessel, white horse. 
Fond of ablution. 2 A name of S'iva. 3 Heap 
of earth on the right of Vedi on which secrificial 
vessels are cleansed. 

Mixture of yeast and grapes in which rice or 
millet has been boiled. 

The lowest seventh cubit of the sacrificial post, 
a pillar in the middle of a threshing floor to which 
oxen are bound. 

Name of a brick used in building sacrifical altar, 
a Rik used at the building. 

«rqT Skin or membrane about viscera, secretion of bones, 
fat, marrow. 

Consecration for sacrifice. 

A barren cow desiring a bull. A pregnant cow. 
53iif!5r A |i*sr2: for invocation of &c. 

A stick, a staff, a peg ; a distance to which a stick 
or a peg can be thrown. 

Name of a country, a in singing, a fruit like 
sour %?, a gruel which Balhikas drink. 

A net, a plait or string. 

xxm A flat wooden instrument shaped like a sword for 
stirring. 
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SECTION IV— BHAGAVADGITA. 

I THE TWO ANCIENT EPICS OF INDIA. 

It goes without saying that during the Vedanga 
period extending over about one thousand years, many 
other works were written, besides the Vedangas al- 
ready described, on various other subjects. We have 
thus already noted the Sutras on monks and actors by 
ParSsara and Silali, Karmanda and Krisasvin, now not 
extant. Most important among these other works must 
have been ItMsa and PurSna mentioned as early as 
the Chhandogya Upanishad. The present Mahabhi- 
xata and RamSyana developed out of Itihasa; and 
the eighteen PurSnas, by courtesy ascribed to VySsa,. 
evolved out of the one PurSna which existed in the 
Vedanga period. The ^uta Sutras state that Itihisa 
and PurS^ were read on two separate days in the 
Paiiplava recited during the leisure hours of longet? 
sacrifices, as two distinct Vedas, though the Chland(>gya 
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speaks of Itihasa aad Parana as one subject of study. 
The latest Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana states that to 
hear Purana, Punjishthas ( Nishadas who kill fish ) 
were to be invited and to hear Itihasa, students 
or Brahmacharins. Besides these we have mention of 
Akliyanas in Upanishads; and in PSnini VI 2,105 
we have Akhyanas divided into eastern and western 
versions. TheKasika instances on this siitra, 
and 3T'iTntrr*T5iq. and and We may 

be sure, from this that a in two versions, east- 

ern and western, already existed in the days of Panini 
and also an Akhyana of Yayati. All such stories or 
Akhyanas have now disappeared, being absorbed 
into the Ramayana and the Mahabharata .of the 
present day. 

It may be conceded that the Ramakhyana spoken of 
by Panini was by Valmiki-a Rishi name-and that it 
was subsequently developed into our present RamS- 
yana by an unknown unskilful recaster, gifted, how- 
ever, with some poetic talent, about 1 00 B. C. The 
various arguments by which we are led to this con- 
clusion have been stated by us at length in our ‘ Riddle 
of the RSmayana”. R5ma is a Vedic king of note, being 
mentioned in R. X. 93,14 and his exile into Dan^- 
klranya, the abduction of his wife Sita by the cannibal 
king of Lanka or Ceylon and its conquest by RSma 
assisted by monkey and bear nations are historical 
events, not copied from Homer; and this history is very 
sitiular to that of the conquest of Mexico with its can- 
aibal population under Montezuma, by the Spaniards 
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•under Cortez, as detailed in our aforesaid work. We 
will not reiterate our arguments here, as the present 
Ramayana falls outside the Vedanga period and the 
Ramopakhyana spoken of by Panini no longer exists. 

Going on to the Mahabhar 4 ta, we find that there is 
no mention of it in the Srauta Sutras or in Panini. But 
Panini knows a Bharata, which word, meaning a work 
( jr»T), may be derived by two sutras of his, IV. 2,56 and 
IV. 3,87, the word first meaning a fight between Bharata 
peoples and then a work describing this fight.* The 
word appears in VI. 2,38 but with a different meaning 
viz. a descendant of Bharata ; and the word Bfmrrfr 
which in this sutra is stated to have a particular accent 
means most probably a great Bharata warrior, The 
Kasika gives here the form and not 

The Asvalayana Grihya-Sutra ( c. 100 B. C. ) men- 
tions distinctly the two works, Bharata and Mahabhi- 
rata separately, in iR^lrww%«n*r^?5^i?raKJmiriT»Tfr- 
This compound is often misunder- 
stood ; but there are in this sutra, four authors and five 
works and hence each author must be taken to have 
written all the five works separately.! Anyhow 
Vaisampayana is clearly the author of a Bharata which 
probably existed in the Vedanga period. This was 

* !i%3T*r^t;|wr: and s^-KTRiTf.(PiT%fiT 

5 so also 

t Indeed MBb. states that each of these four pupils o£ 
Yyasa enanciated a separate Sanhita of Bh&rata 
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enlarged by Sauti into the present Mahabharata about 
250 B. C. as shown in our “Mahabharata : a criticism. ” 
We will give here the substance of our arguments, 
noticing the views of European scholars, as without 
determining the date of the present Mahabharata, the 
date of Bharata and of Bhagavadgita which survives and 
which is to be described in this section cannot be taken 
back to about 1200 B. C, as we take it. Vv'e must also 
try to settle the date of the momentous Bharata fight 
which is the theme of this epic as the date of the first 
BhSrata epic must be somewhere between this date and 

the date of the Mahabharata we now possess. 

Many European scholars, notably German, have 

studied the Mahabharata carefully since long and have 
recorded their different views on this subject. But the 
latest view is that the historical background of this 
epic is an ancient conflict between two neighbouring 
tribes “which cannot be later than the tenth century 
B. C.” (Macd. p. 285). Winternitz nowhere gives his 
view of the date of this fight, but merely leaves his 
readers to deduce it from the fact that the fight is not 
mentioned in the Vedas and that its first mention is 
found in the ^ankhayana Srauta Sutra. He, however, 
refutes the date 3102 B. C. assigned by ancient Indian 
tradition, from the beginning of the Kaliyuga, to the 
BbSrata fight which took place a few months before it. 
This date, however, is the most probable one for the 
following reasons. 

It is strange that European scholars are usually mis- 
led by the deceptive argument based on DOn~meatioo^ 
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Kon-mention argument can only be valid when mention 
is necessary. To argue because the BhSrata fight is not 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, therefore it did not take 
place before the Brahmanas were written is illogical. 
The Brahmanas are religious works, written to eluci- 
date sacrificial procedure; the}’’ are not works on his- 
tory, so that the mention of the Bharata fight was 
bound to appear therein. The Satapatha mentions 
Janamejaya and his three brothers in its old part, in 
connection witli the Asvamedha sacrifice; and we may 
infer from this mention tliat the Bharata battle must have 
been fought before the Satapatha was composed about 
.3000 B. C. as deduced from an astronomical statement 
in it. That there is no reference to this fight or its 
actors in the Rigveda Sanhita is not strange, as the 
compilation of tliat Sanhita may be taken to have been 
made by Vyasa before the fight. But there is a sukta 
in the Rigveda by Devapi who is uncle of Bhishma 
and there is a reference to Somaka Sahadeva, grand- 
father of Drupada, in another sukta. And in the Kun- 
tapa suktas, not included in the Rigveda, but taken in 
the Atharvaveda, plainly composed later than the com- 
pilation of the Rigveda, there is praise of king Paii- 
kshit (riat &c.). We may, thus, be sure that the 

fight took place soon after the compilation of the Rig- 
veda and before the enunciation of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana and thus the date assigned by Indian astronor 
mers viz. 3102 B. C, is beyond doubt the correct one. 

This date is supported by a foreign piece of evi- 
<denCd viz. the statement of Megasthenes recorded 
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about 300 B. C. and taken by Pliny and Strabo in their 
works. This evidence has not been noticed by Euro- 
pean scholars. The Greeks under Alexander collected 
lists of dynasties in Egypt, Chaldaea and India and Pliny 
records that from Dyonysos to Sandracotos, the Indians 
count 154 kings and 6457 years and 3 months. Arrian- 
in Strabo gives 153 kings and 6042 years with three 
republics, one of 300 years and another of 1 20 years, 
and states that “Dyonysos preceded Herakles by 15 
generations”. Now Herakles is plainly Hari or Sri- 
krishna, as it is recorded by Megasthenes that Herakles 
was worshipped in the town of Methora ( Mathura ) ; 
and if we take 153-15=138 kings between him and 
Chandragupta, we have, taking 20 years average for a 
generation of kings, 2760 years between them. Thus 
the date of Srikrishna comes to about 2760-f3l0=3070 

f 

B. C.; Srikrishna died 36 years after the Bharata fight 
and hence the date of the fight comes to 3106 B. C. 
which is practically the accepted date. It clearly seems 
tliat this tradition is as old as Megasthenes at least. 

It is true that the PurSnas contradict this date ; for 
they record that between the birth of Pariksliit and 
the coronation of the Nandas, the interval amounts to 
1015 years i 5 Irir 

Vayu and Bhagavata). But the value of the 
Purinas as against that of the statement of Megas- 
thenes, dated 300 B. C. is, in our view, nil. For the 
Puranas were reconstructed about 400 A. D, from/ 
traditions, mutilated and almost lost during the pre- 
ceding Buddhist supremacy. Their value as regards^ 
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Buddhist and Hindu recent dynasties being fresh in 
memory may be great; but for dynasties before the nine 
Nandas, they cannot be relied upon. On the other 
hand, the information collected b}’^ Greek historians in 
Egypt and Chaldsea has been found to be correct. The 
lists of Menatho have been confirmed from bricks 
recently discovered. It is a pity that the list obtained 
in India by Megasthenes has been lost and we have only 
an aggregate statement of his, taken by Pliny and 
Strabo. Tilak who held, on the basis of the Puranas, that 
the Bharata fight took place about 101 5+400, Nanda’s 
approximate date=l 41 5 B. C., objected here that the 
average given by the figures of Megasthenes for one 
generation of kings is too large (-^j^/^^=42 nearly). But 
in calculating Srikrishna’s date, we have taken the 
usually accepted average per reign. And secondly, in 
all genealogies, the first mythical kings are always 
allotted long reigns. Thus in the Jewish genealogy,^ 
for 11 generations from Adam to Noah are allotted 
2262 years, giving an average of 200 years nearly per 
generation; for 11 kings from Shem to Abraham, 1310 
years and for 1 2 kings from Moses to Solomon 40S 
years, giving an averageof 1 30 and 34 years respectively. 
In Egypt also, the first kings were supposed to be 
gods, having long reigns and human kings begin 
with Menos. Similarly in India, from Dyonysos or 
Daksha to ^rikrishna, there were mythical kings and 
for these 15 kings (this is the number of generations 
actually given in MBh. Anusa. p. 147,25-33), we have 
between them 6457 - 2760=3697 years, giving an 
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average of 240 years per reign. This is acceptable for 
mythical reigns and the information given by Megastte- 
nes is not absurd and as earlier, is more reliable than 
that of the Puranas. Then again, though the discre- 
pancies among the Puranas may be disregarded, their 
assigning 1000 )'^ears to 32 kings of Brihadasva’s line in 
Magadha* is unreliable, firstly because this is a round 
number and secondly, no dynasty can last so long • 
The fact is that the Puranas knew not or had forgot" 
ten the dynasties which Irad intervened between 
Jarasandha’s line and the historical line of ^aisunSgas 
in Buddha’s days and they took the same Jarasandha 
line to continue during the long interval. 

It is really inexplicable how Tilak could take 
1 450 B. C. as the date of the Bharata fight, when he 
himself assigned 1 900 B. C. to the Maitryupanishad. 
For the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, which must have 
preceded the latter by several centuries, mentions the 
Parikshitas plainly and these four brothers named Jana- 
mejaya, Ugrasena &c. are mentioned in the Satapatha 
in its earlier portion. We think that the date 3102 B. C, 
assigned by long tradition to Bharata fight is unques- 
tionably consistent with the date assigned to the whole 
range of Vedic literature. 

Passing on to the present Mahabharata, we find the 
same tendency in European scholars to ignore patent 
facts and assign as late a date as possible. Win* 

ifjprnj: i 

l!»f wMr u 
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ternitz puts “the transformation of the epic MahSbhi- 
rata into our present compilation gradually between 
the 4th century B. C. and the fourth century A. D." 
( p. 475 ). Macdonell similarly states that a land-grant 
■dated 462 A. D. “proves incontrovertably that the 
epic about 400 A. D. was practically of exactly 
the same length as given in Adiparvan ” (p. 287). 
He is, however, candid enough to add that “ further 
research in the writings of Northern Buddhists and 
their dated Chinese translations will enable us to 
put that date back by some centuries and we are 
justified in considering it likely that the great epic 
had become a didactic compendium by the beginning 
of our era.” With such indefinite words as “ some cen- 
turies, likely &c,” European scholars at the utmost take 
the principal part of the present Mahabharata to a little 
before A, D. It can, however, be positively proved that 
the epic with its present length of one lakh of verses 
was enunciated about 250 B. C. at the latest. In this 
view of ours, the late Lokamanya Tilak expressly 
agreed in his GitSrahasya. 

It is firstly strange that European scholars, Hopkins 
included, take no account of the statement of the Greek 
traveller, Dion Chrysostom, who visited the Pandya 
country about 50 A. D. that there was in India an Iliad 
-of one lakh of verses. The reference is plainly to 
M ah ibhm-ata and from his seeing the epic in Souths 
Inifia, we may take it that the Iliad of one lakh of v»aes 
was enunciated by Sauti two or three centuries hdkm 
Kin I^aMili^nya in Northern India. This piece 
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evidence long pointed out by Weber remains unnoticed 
and European scholars still stick to 400 A. D. as the 
earliest date when the epic acquired its present length. 
But the lowest limit is really the beginning of the 
Christian era at the latest. 

Other facts take this lower limit to 200 B. C. though 
not as definitely as Dion Chrysostom’s statement. It 
seems almost certain that the present Mahabharata is 
earlier than Patanjali and Badarayana. The Vedanta 
Sutra of Badarayana contains a definite refutation of 
Buddhism and belongs to the time of the revival of 
Hinduism under Pushpamitra. The present MahS- 
bMrata nowhere contains a refutation of Buddhism. 
Some tenets of Buddhism are noted but not condemned. 
Thus the Anugita ( Asvamedha-p. 45 ) mentions that 
‘ some believe that the soul does not exist after death 
others that this is not certain,’ and also that ‘everything 
is wfilw or momentary'. Again in ^antip. chap. 316 
we have Yoga minutely described and in chap. 236 
we are given the twelve Upakaranas of Yoga ; in these 
tilings there are marked differences from the details 
given in the Yogasutra of Patanjali. Patanjali's name is 
not given anywhere in MBh.; indeed Yoga is said to have 
been taught by Hiranyagarbha though Sankhya is said to 
have been taught by Kapila (Santijp. 348). Patanjali’s 
nam6 would certainly have been given when describing 
the teacher of Yoga, had he preceded the MahSbhSrata. 
Patanjali’s date, even if we take him to be the autiior 
of MahSbhSshya, is 150 B. C. nearly the same as that- 
of Badarayam and it seems certain that Mal^hihiita . 
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with its extensive philosophical ^ntiparvan precedes 
150 B. C. 

The higher limit is afforded by the mention of 
Greeks, described as both valiant and learned. And 
as is generally conceded, Mahabharata, as at present, 
is subsequent to Alexander’s invasion. Its date, 
therefore, lies between 320 and 1 50 B. C. It further 
seems tliat Sauti enunciated his enormous version* 
before Asoka established Buddhism as the predominant 
religion of the country. Indeed Sauti probably ex- 
tended Bharata into Mahabharata to counteract the in- 
fluence of advancing Buddhism, as explained at length 
in our in Hindi ; but we are not chiefly 

concerned with the question here. As Mahabharata. 
contains nowhere a condemnation oT Buddhism, its. 
date may be taken to be about 250 B. C. while that of 
the Ramayana may be taken to be about 100 B. C. 
when Hinduism had triumphed under the Sungas and 
Buddha could be condemned as a thief ^ 

^ ft f?:— Ramayana II). 

As the Bharata fight took place in 3102 B. C. and 
as the present Mahabharata was enunciated about 250 
B. C., we may safely place Bharata, the intermediate 
stage of the epic, about 1400-1200 B. C., Vyasa is said ' 
to have written a poem on the war soon after it, called 
Jaya or Victory; Vaisampayana recited the poem'-- 
afresh at the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya and Sauti recitedv. 
it again in Naimsl^ranya to ^unaka and other ILishis.. 

♦ 3 *1^ % (MBh. I). 
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Tliis Story given in the MahabhSrata may be believed 
in effect. In the Mahabharata itself, three beginnings 
are assigned to the poem and the length of the inter- 
mediate poem is given as 24000, that of the last edition 
being one lakh. It is wrongly supposed by Macdonell 
that the length of the original poem is given as 8800 
verses. This figure is given respecting the Kuta- 
slokas* put in by Sauti himself to exhibit his poetical 
powers. This trick can not belong to the Bharata of 
Vaisampayana, much less to that of Vyasa. 

This date of the intervening Bharata is practically 
admitted by all scholars ; for it is conceded that Panini 
knew of a Bharata (Winternitz p. 317 n. on »nrfT: 
and 4 r^^T#Tr«ir &c. ). It preceded the rise of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism as “many moral narratives and 
sayings in it are drawn upon from the 6th century B. C. 
by Buddhists and Jains ”( Winternitz p. 474). It is 
wrong to say that “if an epic already existed in the 6th 
century, it was but little known in the native land of 
Buddhism” (ditto ) ; for this contradicts the immediately 
preceding statement as also that “ the Gathas in the 
Tripitaka betray an acquaintance with the Krishna 
legend ” and “ in the Jataka-books appear vhsstt 
5 iw^, and even the story of the marriage of 

liT^with five princes" (p. 472 ditto). This cannot 
be slight acquaintance and a Bharata must surely have 
preceded Buddie and even FSnini. If the date of Pa- 

* jrwpTiCs^ Sfr and 3?ei w i 

3lt ST S ^ II 
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nini be taken to be ninth century B. C., it is probable 
that the Bharata of Vaisarapayana was composed in the 
13th century B. C.; and the Bhagavadgita which formed 
part of it can be assigned to about 1400-1200 B. C. as 
will be shown in the next chapter. Of course, if their 
author is Vaisarapayana, he can not be a pupil of 
Vyasa of the days of the Bharata fight (3102 B. C.), 
but a descendant of his and the story of its recitation 
to Janamejaya, great-grand-son of Arjuna, is a fiction. 
Such fictions are often invented for magnifying the 
importance of a work and even Sauti's reciting MBh. 
to ^unaka is a similar fiction. 



11 BHAGAVADGITA 


The Bhagavadgita is conceded by all to be the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of Sanskrit literature, Vedic and 
classical. It has been studied and studied and studied 
and always admired by scholars, ancient and modern, 
Indian and foreign. It has been translated into almost 
all the modern civilised languages of the world and 
savants have written commentaries and Bhashyas on it 
from their various points of view, during two thousand 
years at least. The commentary of JnSnesvara, a Mara- 
this poet-saint of 1 390 A. D., is the most poetical and 
imaginative that has yet been written and deserves to be 
specially mentioned here. Being in the form of a dialogue, 
the Bhagavadgita is most attractive in all its philoso- 
phical expositions and in this respect may be said to 
excel even the dialogues of Plato, though the latter’s 
merit in putting opposite views in the most convincing 
form is unique in the literature of the world. 

No praise of the poem can be higher than that be- 
stowed on the Gata by the German scholar Humboldt. 
It is as memorable as that bestowed on the Upanishads 
by Schopenhaur and deserves to be taken down in 
every work on Sanskrit literature. “This episode in the 
Mahabharata is the most beautiful, nay the only truly 
philosophical poem we can find in cdl the literatures 
known to us” ( Winternitz. p. 427 ). Even Maccjonell 
praises the language of the poem. “ The beauty and 
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the power of the language in which the doctrine of 
<ioing one’s duty is inculcated is unsurpassed in any 
other work in Indian literature. " The Gita is so 
catholic and at the same time so charming in 
its philosophical teaching that it is looked up to by 
thoughtful people of all nations and religions as a 
guide for their moral and religious beliefs. Christians, 
Mahomedans, Buddhists and Samajists, not to speak 
of Hindus, revere the book as teaching the best 
worship of God for all men, high and low, by performing 
one’s duty, regardless of consequences and without 
love of fruit. 

The Bhagavadgita is highly praised m the Maha- 
bharata itself by Sauti. In introducing Anugita which 
is an imitation of it, Sauti praises it skilfully, through 
the mouth of Srikrishpa himself. Asked by Arjuna 
for the same teaching as had been given him at the 
beginning of the Bharata fight, Srlkrishna answers, 
is impossible for me to tell you again what I told you 
under the spiritual inspiration of that awful moment” 
Asva-p. 16 ). This is true of every great 
work, whether religious or philosophical. What is first 
written with the inspiration of the moment, on a sub- 
ject firstly and fully grasped cannot be rewritten by 
the author himself. But this clearly shows also that 
the Bhagavadgita is not Sauti’s. Every dictum in the 
poem is constantly repeated throughout the MBh« 
and the stamp of the poem’s philosophy is impressed 
on its whole philosophical thought. Even the 

in the middle of the Gita is not Sauti’s, As sup- 
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ported by many, it is not an interpolation by him, either 
from language or the grandness of the conception. In 
fact Sauti has copied it in the Udyogap. ch. 131, where 
he makes Srikrishna give to Dhritarashtra not 

only absurdly but ineffectually. 

It would be profane, in a way, to subject this religio- 
philosophical gem to critical examination and to dis- 
cuss its genuineness or value. In a work on the his- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature, this has, however, to be 
done and we proceed to notice the various topics which 
arise in such examination. The name of the poem is 
Bhagavadgita or “the Song of the Lord". It is proba- 
bly a name bestowed on it by Sauti ; for there are 
more than one such songs or uim: in MBh., called so, 
because they arc sung or recited by some great teacher. 
The author's name Bhagavat is not that of any indivi- 
dual as thought by some, but is a title bestowed on 
every spiritual teacher.* We find it in the Upanishads 
used for even a Kshatritya teacher by Brah- 

min pupils. We know Buddha was also called Bhaga- 
vat for this very reason. The word refers here to 
YSsudeva and not to an imaginary teacher named 
subsequently identified with Srikrishna, as sup-- 
posed by an Indian critic. 

The work is divided into 18 chapters and each 
chapter has a separate name in the colophon which 

very long ; thus at the end of the first chapter 
•we have *r®[%rral ^in5n% 

* See ^ W 6;c. Chl^dogya. 
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•iw !PWS«rra: This is usually prefaced by the words 
referring to the fact that the Gita 
is a part of the Mahabharata. It seems probable 
that these names of chapters and this colophon are also 
very old, as old as Sauti, in other words as 250 B. C. 
They are invariably the same in all copies of the Git5 
whether made by §5nkara or MSdhva writers and are 
thus certainly as old as 800 A. D. at least. But they 
probably go back to Sauti himself who has put this 
poem in the middle of his MBh. with all the reverence 
due to it. He properly describes it as Upanishad or 
esoteric teaching, Brahmavidya or the doctrine of Brah- 
man and Yogaiastra or the science of ascetic practices, 
these subjects being actually treated in the Giti, not 
as they are seen in Sankhya, Yoga and VedSnta 
Sutras now existing, but in the original shapes these 
philosophies liad before Panini. 

The Gita is supposed by some to be purposely divi- 
ded into 1 8 chapters by the author because the Bharata 
fight lasted for 1 8 days and the MBh. has 1 8 parvans. 
But this is quite untenable, because the poem is con- 
ceded by all to be more ancient than Mahabharata itself.. 
The identity of number is, we think, accidental ; nay 
if an inference is to be drawn, it is that Sauti divided 
his MBh. into 1 8 parvans and made the fight last for 
18 days, because the GitS was divided into 1 8 chapters 
and not vice-versa. 

The number of verses in the Gita is 700, und one 
unimportant and unnecessary sloka is generally con- 
^er^ as interpolated viz. 

» 
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at the beginning of the 13th 
chapter. This verse is probably added by some one 
to make the number of verses in the Gita full 700, a 
number mentioned however by Ankara in his Bhishya. 
The Bombay version of MBh. gives two or three verses 
after the Gita is finished, stating that there are in it 
620 verses spoken by Ke^ava, 57 by Arjuna, 67 by 
Safijaya and I by Dhritarashtra. But this brings up 
the total to 745 and further in the Gita actually given 
in the MBh. of the Bombay version itself, the num- 
bers are 573, 85, 44, and 1 respectively. These enumera- 
tion verses which are not found in the Gauda version 
are, therefore, inexplicable and may be Kuta-s’lokas by 
some unknown Deccani writer. Quite recently, a 
<lifferent version of the Gita has been found in South^n 
India with a different total of verses and with 26 
chapters. We can not take any account of this 
version, as it is opposed to the unanimous testimony 
of writers from ancient times in all parts of India. 

The next question is whether the Gita has grown to 
its present length, by several stages. It is supposed 
by many scholars that there are several contradictions 
in the Gitjl and that some parts strike us as later 
additions. Rajaram Shastri Bhagavat thought that the 
or^nal GitS ended in the middle of chapter II and 
the part from (II 3 9) is new. But this 

can not be accepted, though we admit that one f^s a 
sort of hudus at this sloka*^a break in the 
This is so, we thih^ because we carry in our i^nd. 
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Antiiirely different meanings of Sankhya, Yoga and Veda- 
vSda from their senses as understood by the writer of 
the Gita. We know that the present Sankh 3 *a philo- 
sophy is different from the philosophy as taught ori- 
j;lnaUy by Kapila himself. Indeed the philosophy has 
grown through several stages, the oldest, as it existed 
in the days of the Bhagavadgita, being greatly different 
from the philosophy as taught in the MBh. itself in 
^ntip. and this again vastly 4ifferent from that taught 
in SankhyakSrika of Isvara-Krishna, itself differing from 
that taught in the Sankhya Sutras which are us late as 
1600 A. D. One proof of this would suffice; the line 

(XVllI, 1 3) gives ;i tenet 
of the SSnkhyas which is not found in their later works. 
Similarly yoga means here Karmayoga and not DhySna- 
yOga. The VodavSda similarly is not the Vedavida of 
Jaimini or KumSrila but the embryo of it. Our modern 
ideas, therefore, make us think that there is a break in 
the context at tliis verse. Secondly, the reply of 
Srikrishna upto verse 11,32 merely teaches the immortality 
of the soul and the worldly considerations of honour. 
It contains no answer to Arjuna’s question “Why 
should I fight instead of retiring from the world and 
attaining absolution”. Thirdly, the Gita would then 
contain nothing more than the doctrine of the immorta- 
lity of the soul which was never denied by Arjuna or 
by any system of orthodox philosophy. The Gaa would 
Then have had nothing new to tell and l^krishna’s teach- 
ing would have been absolutely of no value. La^y, 
after an the grand background painted by the first chap- 
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ter, the principal picture would only be a tiny thing; 
As to the many contradictions pointed out by Rajaram 
SltastrT, they are in reality not such at all (e. g. 

which must be interpreted with added) and 
do not require to be noted at length. We are firmly of 
opinion tliat the Bhagavadgita, as it is, is a consistent 
whole written by one gifted author, in language simple 
yet deep, lianng all the force, freedom, and fervour of 
a spoken language. The 1 8 th chapter comes at the 
end properly and in a way summarises the whole teach- 
ing of the work in a grand peroration. Justice Telang 
and several European scholars are of the same opinion, 
(see Telang’s preface to his English translation of the 
Bhagavadgita) and we think that every one who reads 
the Gits again and again and pores over its meaning 
will be convinced that the Gita did not end at the 
begining of tasn #12? and that there are no inter, , 

polations in it. • 

The question is often asked, could such a long dis^ 
cussion have taken place on the battlefield ? It goes 
•without saying that none can know what Srikrishna 
actuall}' said on the battle-field or indeed if any di^us- 
sion did take place at all. It is an episode containing the 
teaching of Srikrishna, given in the words of Vaisam- 
piyana or some other gifted author, represented as deli- 
vered on the battlefield, taking advantage of the momen- 
tous occasion and the natural feeling of dismay which, 
would arise in a humane heart at the sight of thousands- 
'and hundreds of thousands of men of the same Itith and 
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%in ready to fly at one another’s throat in a civil war. Let 
ns take a parallel instance from the Bible. The unique 
Sermon on the Mount which contains the highest moral 
teaching that a divinely inspired person can give can 
not be supposed to contain the actual words of Jesus 
Christ, historically speaking, though they are indeed 
■divinely straight, simple and spiritual. Nay it can not 
be said that this whole teacliing was delivered at one 
time or that it was really delivered on the top of a hill. 
'We are, however, certain tliat the words are those 
of St. Matthew ( chapters V and VI ) and that they give 
the whole moral teaching of Jesus Christ. In the same 
manner it may be taken that the BhagvadgitS composed 
by a gifted author contains the philosophical teaching 
• of ^rikrishna represented as delivered on the battle-field. 
The author discloses this when he says at the end 
^ ^ as ^rikrishna could not 

have uttered these words ; for there was then no dialogue 
•which could be read. Plainly the author is out here 
in recommending his work for reading by religiously 
minded persons. 

Winternita who has described and discussed the 
Bhagavadgita in his “Indian Literature” at great length 
expresses the same views practically as Rajaram 
^lastii Bhagavat. He thinks that the GitS discloses 
'three kinds of Krishna, the hero Krishna, the sage 
Krishna and the god Krishna and that the speech of 
wge Krishna from is ‘in irreconcileable 

-eontradiction with the preceding speech of the hem 
Krishna (p. 429) ending with ^ ^ ^ 
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&c. We have already explained the appa^ 
rent contradiction, the changeof frontor the breakinth® 
context here. We may further add that this idea of three' 
Krishnus is like that of Dr. Bhandarkar who held that there 
were two Krishnas, the Krishna of the Gopis and the 
Krishna of the Gita. But even Dr. Bhandarkar did not 
see three Krishnas in the Gita itself. The idea is^^ 
due to the inability of modern thinkers to understand 
how certain human beings can be looked upon as. divine.. 
A German scholar lias remarked “When Jesus Chri^ 
says that ‘ He was with God in the beginning ’ he is • 
either a inadman or an impostor.” We will not discuss 
the question whetlier great religious teachers of the 
world were really divine beings or not ; but we must 
point out tliat in ancient times and till recently, that . 
perhaps even now, most people actually believed and be- 
lieve that certain persons were Avataras or incarnations, 
of the Deity or born of God and that, therefore, works i 
like the BhagavadgitS or the Bible written under this- 
belief represented Krishna or Christ as both divine 
and human. We need not suppose tliat these two aspects > 
in these works arose at different times or that these are 
any contradictions as such. I 

Describing in detail the three paths preached in the ' 
(nti for emancipation, “the path of dutiful desirdese? 

the path d* knowledge and the path of the love -, 
of God," Winternitz again observes, “ There a*e con*: 
tradiotjons staring u$ in the face at every ttirn 
(p* 433). “ In one place Krish^ is a p^sonal god mldb 
inanOther he says he is in all beings and iben qtliWaM 
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niptly he speaks of Btahtnan the highest principle of the 
monism Of the Upanishiids ‘ Speaking of the Ve&s 
in an almost scornful tone, in other passages he recom- 
mends sacrifices. The SSnkhj'a and the Yoga philo- 
sophies are also taught, though opposed to the 
doctrine of unity taught by the Vedanta’. 'How 
can all these contradictions be explained ?’ Various 
scholars have offered various explanations. Some say 
“ the work is poetioil and mystical rather than logical^ 
and philosophical ”. “ Others explain that the poem has 
not come down to us in its original form but that, like 
most parts of the MahabhSrata, it has received its. 
present form as a result of interpolations and revisions." 
" Garbe thinking the poem to be originially pantheistic 
made a direct attempt to reconstruct the poem by 
printing in small type what he thought to be interpola- 
tions." Winternitz agrees with this view but thinks 
the poem to be originally theistic and that those portions 
which relate to Brahman and to ritual and sacrifices, 
are interpolated, “ I think too that the original Bhaga- 
vadglta was much shorter and in the present form 
contains many interpolations and additions.” In parti- 
cular he points out the fact that the BliagavadgltS has 
exactly eighteen chapters (p. 436), a fallacious view 
which we have already refuted. 

We have given this long e.xtract from Winternitz iik 
order to place before the reader the arguments which le^ 
Um and other noted scholars of the West to hold th& 
views they do. Tliat this whole view is, on the fefie. 
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of it, unsound is clear from the fact that the Bhagavadgita 
strikes one, throughout its length, with the beauty of its 
language and the charm of its jpoetry, a merit which no 
patched up work can possess. The supposed inter- 
polations, necessarily made at different times, cannot 
have the same diction or dignity of expression, much 
less the same sonorous ring in its words or the same 
rhythm in its melody. The Gita, it is clear, must be con- 
ceded to be the work of one gifted author as Justice 
Telang rightly maintained in the aforesaid preface to his 
translasion of the Gita. But further, these apparent incon- 
sistencies or contradictions of thought or teaching 
disappear, immediately we take into consideration the 
position of the Gita by time in the history of the develop- 
ment of Indian philosophy and the vivid fact that the 
author of the Git§ strives to harmonise all the systems of 
thought that were current in its days. The Gita plainly 
is not preached to teach the theistic doctrine alone. 
It clearly seeks to expound the different doctrines in 
vogue and to improve upon them in harmonizing all 
which is the special merit of its teaching. As Christ 
accepted the prophets, Moses and Elias, who had gone 
before him and their teaching, so also the Cnt§ accepts 
the teachings of the schools of thought which had 
already arisen ; and like Christ it improves upon and 
harmonises them. Christ “came not to destroy but to 
fulfil " and go further. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
look upon the passages which speak of Brahman or 
those wherein the utility of sacrifice is preached, as 
interpolatioUs. 
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Let US see what philosophies held the field when the 
'>Git5 was preached. We take the date of the Gita, for 
. reasons which will be presently given in detail, to lie 
between 2000 and 1000 B. C. i. e, after the date of the 
older 13 upanishads and before that of Pinini. The 
philosophy of Brahman preached by these Upanishads 
was already well estabUshed and held the first place 
in public estimation. Indeed tliis philosophy with its 
. usual concommitantSanyasa 

is shown to be on the brain of Arjuna, 
tlie protd|fype of the Indo- Aryan seeker after truth and 
• the Bhagavadgita begins with it and ends with it. In the 
first chapter Arjuna says it is better to be a sanySsin and 
beg and after having heard all the preaching of Krishna 
Arjuna asks at the beginning of the last chapter “ what 
do you mean by Sanyasa then”. The path of SanySsa 
was thus at the head of all systems of religious thought 
. and Srikrishna had to describe it and Brahman. How 
he adds a touch of liis own to this doctrine, it is not 
difficult to see (vide the descrintion of #RUl 9 &c. ). 
But that Brahman is the final goal is accepted, as indeed 
the Gits must accept, if it is to be an orthodox preaching, 
the Upanishads being always treated as revelation. All 
j>aths finally lead to this goal ; and how is shown in the 
summing up of the 1 8th cliap. beginning with the verse 
#1^ Si# w am gqialfa ^ (XVIII, 50). The path of 
sacrifice was the next important one; it was even older 
than the path of SanySsa. It had, however, already 
been condemned partly but not wholly, and the GitS 
in its inimitably charming expressions, condemns the 
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Vedavadsi, namely the perfonnance ofsacrifice for the love- 
of enjoyment and Svarga. The cult of sacrifice Was at 
its Wgliest as seen in the Srauta Satras, hundreds of 
sacrifices being prescribed for hundreds of desires. The 
Giti condemns this Jl% || (II>4S) 

cult of ^auta sacrifice. But as the oldest path, it could 
not condemn it altogether and §ri Krishna preaches 
swrfui etc; this is how tbe Git§ improves upon the 
old doctrine. Christ similarly accepts the law of Moses 
that a writ of divorce should be given but adds “ do not 
divorce a wife except for adultery”. The daily sacri- 
fices must be performed to propitiate the gods who will 
requite by sending rain ; but perform all sacrifices with 
the sense upon you that you are sacrificing to the high- 
est Brahman in effect and that will secure salvation. 
The Gita could neither tunit the path of Sanyasa nor 
the path of sacrifice, the two old orthodox paths ; but 
taking them it improves upon them in detail. 

The third philosophy wliich held the field was that of 
Sankhya which had already come into exsitence in the 
days of the later Upanishads, Katha and Kena (vide 
Sec. II p. 172). The theory of Puruslia and Prakrit! and 
twenty^ur Tatvas, as well as of three Gunas was well 
established, though not quite orthodox and the Giti 
propounds this philosophy as it was then known, not 
the later Sankhya of the MBh. or that of the KSrikSs. 
It even expands the doctrine of the three GuinaS, by 
applying it to many things, vide chapters 1 7 an<^ 1 8. Silt 
the Gitli improves upon and reconciles it With the Or&o^ 
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dox systems bj' adding the entity of in the 1 5th i 

chapter which is the finest conception in the GitS. 

Lastly there was the path of Bhakti or devotion to 
God who in this path can not but be a personal God. 

It is sometimes supposed that this philosophy came into 
being after and in consequence of the Gita. But, we 
think, it was already in existence though the latest. 
Indra and other Vedic gods were no doubt personal ; but 
they had lost tliiit cliaracter in the days of the Upani- 
shads and had become plrases merely of the highest 
impersonal Brahman. The human mind ordinarily can 
not do without a personal god and impersonal Brahman 
could not be grasped by the multitude (XII,5). The 
worship of Vasudeva load already come into being 
among the common people viz. ?KI.*; and the 

Gita extols this theistic doctrine as or and 

and Tliis doctrine was, however, different 
from the later system taught in the Narayaniya 
Akhyana of MBh. (&ntip.), Narayana being the word 
adopted for the highest personal God. It is also not 
exactly the school of Bhagavatas called after Bhagavad- 
gita probably. This VSsudeva cult is mentioned in 
Panini also. In its inimitable way, the Gita dp&ribes • 
the path of devotion or Bhakti with its ideal of a personal . 
God; but at the same time identilfies this personal God 
with the impersonal Brahman. Under this view, there is 
no con&adiction when Krishna says that he is immanent 
in all things but is not in them. This is another high ^ 
merit of the Gita that it reconciles and combines the - 
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theistic and pantheistic doctrines. It is this which makes 
the Gita the accepted revelation of all schools of thought 
and sects 4n India. 

Combining these four doctrines together in one 
exquisite structure, the Bliagavadgita stands before us 
like the Taj Mahal, one among the seven wonders of the 
world, a wonderful literar}" monument, inlaid with letters 
of gold on its four walls of sliining marble, declaring 
the doctrines of Sanyasa, Sacrifice, Sankhj'^a and Bhakti, 
having a gate in each side through which one can enter 
into; the inner shrine of Brahman. In front of the chief 
gate, the gate ofVasudeva, the terrace is gained by a 
slowly rising flight of steps on which may be seen 
multitudes of women, Sudras and Vaisyas ; and a few 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas are also there. They are 
singing the praises of their favourite gods, Vibhutis 
only of Vasudeva, and dancing with delight at the 
sight of the inner shrine. On the left side the 
terrace is gained only by three steps. Sankhyas 
and scientists are standing on this side trying by 
their reason to find out the entrance which rmiains 
screened and which is the Purushottama gate. At 
the hind gate there are no steps to get on to the 
terrace ;'a few persons with the help of the ladder of 
Dhy§na have come upon the terrace and are sitting 
in various postures in meditation and with the help of 
PranaySma, Japaor other Yogic mental practice are trying 
to see through the difficult gate of OmkSra.' On the 
fourth side are Brahmins and Kshatriyas trying to 
•on to the terrace by the help of the trees of saarifi<» 
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laden with luscious fruit, but falling down again and" 
again in seizing it, the temptation being avoided by 
a few only whose gaze is fixed on the inner tabernacle- 
through the gate. There are domes on the four 
sides ; but the central cupola rises above these domes in- 
scribed in golden letters with JH 15^ I - 

HI HI ^ s u. 

Which of these four gates is favoured by the Gita is a 
question on which famous BhashyakSras from Sankara 
onwards have differed. There is no question of efficacy, 
though it is also raised by some; for in our view all the 
doors are open and there are doors on every side and 
not on one side only. The inner taberncale can be ap- 
proached through any door, though there is only one access 
to tlie inside of the tabernacle viz. true knowledge of God 
Jfr XVIII, 55). The only ques- 

tion is which is the easier way and the Gita in plain terms 
describes as the easiest (see &c.) But the 
Gita always keeps Karraayoga in its front; its main object 
is to induce Arjuna to fight and hence the main purpose 
of the Gita is to teach the path of Karmayoga namely 
the performance of one’s duty, regardless of result- 
dedicating one’s actions to God. 

There are hundreds who are not attracted towards 
any one of these gates, engrossed with their own false 
philosophy and immersed in the pleasures of this world-^ 
Their atheistic philosophy is also noticed by the GitS 
only to condemn it. For it had already come into exig- 
ence and was known as the BSrhaspatyu doctrine. It 
is stated in one of the BrShmapas that %ihaspati, tine. 
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preceptor of Devas, taught this false doctrine to Asuras 
that they might be easily destroyed by the Devas. Asuras 
are Western Aryans and their naaterialism is noticed 
already in the Upanishads (see Sec. II p. 190). The 
tenets of this Asura philosophy are glowingly described 
in XVI They even 

perform sacrifices, only for pomp and show. This divi- 
sion of men into two camps, the Daiva and the Asura, is 
older than the Sarikhya Triguna theory and is naturally 
noticed in the Gita, coming as it does in time nearer the 
Upanishads. It has been eclipsed by the Sankhya doc- 
trine and is not found in subsequent works. Tliis 
chapter also can not, therefore, be supposed to be an 
interpolation. 

We have thus far shown how the BhagavadgitS is one 
consistent whole, the exquisite workmanship of one 
architect who has properly put in the several parts 
of it, and not a small edifice to which incongruous 
additions have been made from time to time. Nbbody 
has ever maintained that the Gita was written before 
the Upanishads or the four Vedas. The argument, there- 
fore, that the passages which speak of Brahman or 
sacrifice are interpolations is not understandable. It 
could riot but speak of Brahman, since even Western 
scholars place the Gitd. after the older Upatufrhade. 
And if it is taken much later, all the more reason th«e 
Is why it should contmn a description of the several 
doctrines then in vogue viz. the doctrine of Bmhman, of 
sacriice, of J^iakti, and of the Ariieism of l^hn^atyasi^^ 
InasMtfch as the has coiickariiiied 
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liarmoDised the other and orthodox doctrines with its 
•x>wn doctrine of dutiful desireleSs action, it has nabind- 
ly been accepted as revelation by all the orthodox 
teachers of Hinduism. The three now recognised works 
on Vedfintaphilosoph 5 '’,are,therefore,theten Upanishads, 
the Bhagavadgita (called both and and 

the Vetanta Sutra of BSdarSyana. All the great teachers 
of Hindu philosophy from Sankara onwards liave written 
Bhashyas on these three works and establishetl their 
claim to be recognised as teachers of philosophy. 

The Bhagavadgita, like every other book of revelation, 
has its miracle. The chapter is often looked 

upon as an interpolation; but it is not so and is a neces- 
sary part of this sacred book. It is on a par with the 
story of the transfiguration of Christ in the Bible 
(St. Matthew ch. 17). Nay, it is far more in consonance 
with the high imagination and poetry of the author of 
the Giffi than such ordinary miracles as are believed in 
in every country or people, the raising of the dead 
or the curing of the blind. Indeed the is not a 

miracle, being seen with ; and not with 
human eyes as in the Bible. It is a prophetic vision, a 
cinema view of the whole uinverse, as the roll of time is 
"unfolded before the mind's eye. Even Winternitz does 
not appear to look upon this whole chapter as inter- 
potated. He takes objection to a few verses in it, White 
I leocffd ray conviction that the author of the GitS was 
a great poet> 1 hemtate to attribute to him such verses as 
vidiich the heroes of the epic are visioned as 
ihaiigii^ the teeto of the god ” (p. 43?). Ifgt 
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are afraid Winternitz lias missed the Dhvani here viz. tliat 
there is praise here of the great valour of these heroes 
who are not easily swallowed even by the All-Devourer 
but who stick (not hang) in his teeth 

It must be admitted that the Gita being in verse and 
in the form of a dialogue, there is not* that rigidity of 
treatment or precision of terms which is expected in a 
purely philosophical treatise. The word Yoga especially 
is used in different senses as also Brahman. But the 
difficulty arises because we are accustomed to use the 
two words in particular senses in modern times and 
are always obsessed with the Yogasutras of Patanjali 
and the so-called Brahmasutras of BadarSyana. If we 
could translate ourselves to the time when the GitS 
was composed several hundreds of years before these 
Sutras, nay even before the Sutras of PSnini, when the 
Sanskrit languange was actually spoken, we shall be able 
to avoid this stumbling at the words sr^or anciH.. 

Finally it may be noticed that there are some senten- 
ces in the Glt§ which strike us as riddles and are there- 
fore susceptible of different meanings. Such sayings 
are, however, always pet with great teachers. Even in 
the Bible, we find sentences like 'He who loses his life 
shall save it and he who saves his life shall lose it/' 
»rT iRn or gqifSl »pj^ and si ^ 

contain a poetical Alankarainvolving contrary 
statements. ' There are others which strike us as pithy 
sayings and which a great teacher usually utters. This ia 
ttediief reason why we see similar sayings in tteGlti aad^ 
the Bible. We need not argue from this tl^ jeath^ 
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from the other, as Dr. Lorinser and others do. Similar 
thoughts and expressions occur to great poets and spiri- 
tual teachers in different countries and at different times 
indenpedently. When, therefore, the Bible has 'Many 
prophets and kings have desired to see these things 
which ye see and have not seen them' (St. Luke X 24) 
or the Gita has SRs^and ^ 

: (XI 52), we need not suppose copying* 
And if copying is to be inferred, it would be that the 
Bible embodies sayings which had gone westwards 
through Buddhist teachers. For the Git5, as we proceed 
to show in the following note, was preached long before 
Buddha and necessarily, therefore, before Christ. It is^ 
however, true that the sentiments and sayings of the Gita 
have been copied in the several pseudo-Gitas which have 
been composed after the true Gita and piit into various 
Purges and other religious works. These have been 
noticed by TilakinhisGitarahasyaand they have not even 
approached the excellence and grandeur of the original. 


3 



NOTE I-THE DATE OP THE BHAGAVADGITA 

European scholars generally place the Gita at the beginning 
of the Christian era or a little earlier. They place the Maha« 
hharata itself about 400 A. D. and naturally Gita, as an old 
part of it^ is placed some centuries before this date. Winter^ 
nitz thus gives 200 B. 0. as the date of the old Gita (p. 4S8^). 
Before discussing the propriety of this European view, we 
will first notice and discuss the views of Tilak who discusses this 
eubject at length in his Gitarahasya and who strargely enough 
puts the Gita about the fourth century B. 0. only (p. 564). 
More strangely still, among the arguments detailed for this 
view, we find that the well-known Vedanta Sutras and the 
Bhagavadgita are treated by him as two works by the same 
nuthor viz. Badarayana who is, most strangely, looked upon 
as the person who has also put the Mahibharata into its pre^ 
sent form. It ie inexplicable how so great an author as Tilak 
whose deep research and piercing acumen enabled him to fix, 
almost beyond doubt, the date of the compilation of the 
Bigveda, should have eutertiuned such palpably absurd opl-* 
nions. We have, therefore, to controvert these views at the 
outset, reluctantly no doubt, as we have generally accepted 
Tilak's views on many Vedic subjects. 

Tilak properly holds that the Gita formed part of the Bharata 
which was expanded by some one into the present Mahabharata. 
Bat be looks upon the present Gita as expanded by this 
author from its original form which was much smaller than 
the present. The most striking verse according to him, added 
by this author, is 5^1 

: II XIII 4. The mentioned here is the 
Vedantasutra of Badarayana who is also treated as the author 
of the present GitS and of the present Mahabh&rata, For the 
Vedantasutra refers to the Gits, though not directly yel 
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^^piestionably^ in many sutras (e. g. I 2,3, 1 3,23, II 1,36, II 3, 
46, III 3,31, IV 1,16 and IV 2,21). The words wft, 
and argirpT in the Vedantasutra refer to the Gita alone, 
as appropriate statements from any other authorities are sot 
quoted by any Bhibhyakara or commentator or can be 
quoted by any person even now. This makes the Gita precede 
the Sutra of Badarayana. But the Gita referring to Brahma- 
antra makes the latter precede Gita. This difficulty is solved 
1^ Tilak by holding that Badarayana is the author of both the 
extended Gita and the Vedanta Sutra. 

It is no doubt certain that the Sutra of Badarayana refers 
to the Gita in the several sutras noted above, for the Gita was 
already a semi -divine ( ) authority on Vedanta, next to 

the divine ( ) authority of the Upanishads, But it seems 

^ually certain that the Gita by the word does not refer 
to the Sutra of Badarayana. In the first place, it would not 
he acceptable that Badarayana, taking advantage of the 
established reputation of the Gita as Smriti, would, in expand- 
ing it, introduce a verse mentioning his own Sutra as autho- 
rity. No respectable author would do it, much less a 
spiritually minded orthodox author. Secondly, Badarayana 
is not mentioned anywhere in MBh. as having extended the 
Bharata. It is Sauti who expressly says that he has extended 
the Bharata to a hundred thousand verses (v[^ S ^ 

). It is a commmon wrong notion that Krishna Bvai- 
payana and Badarayana are one and the same persons. Bida- 
rayana has nothing to do with MBh. or the Gita. The two 
names are confounded by the Marathi translator of the MBh* 
also. We even think that Badarayana is wrongly called Vyaea^ 
Krishnadvaipayana is alone Vyasa dec* 

MBh.). The gotra also is difierent as shown already, the 
hdng i. e. and the latter, (Section III p. 18), 
ISiirdly arpiN in the verse quoted oanjioi refer, to the Ve^bilii^ 
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Sutra of Badarayana^ notwithstandlDg the opinion of Eama- 
nuja^ Madhva; Auandagiri and other great authorities. For the 
description of ^ Kshatra / given hereafter in the Glta^ difiera 
entirely from that given in Vedantasutra ( 

and 5 :^ gfit: are not 

acceptable to the latter ). To what does the word then refer p. 
The answer is, to some Sutra which was current before Panini 
who mentions a by Parasarya and better still to the 

Upanishad sentences like ^ as held by 

Sankara. If we scan the sloka carefully^ we find that it 
refers to two authorities viz. the many scattered !^ik mantras 
( ) by Rishis and to : or logical 

definite expressions ( prose ) by Rishis, Tilak and Prof. 
Amalnerkar who thought like him fail to notice that in the 
second line is sRof like in the first line and that 

*• ( ) has to be repeated in the second line. The 
are by Rishis and hence refer to the Upanishads, 
Brahmas utr a can not refer to the Sutra of Badarayanawho ie 
an Acharya and not a Risbi. There are many statements in the 
Upanishads which assign reasons and are definite like 
the one quoted above. We are^ therefore, certain that there is 
no reference here to the Vedantasutra of Badarayana and that 
the Gita precedes it by several centuries. Tilak also seems to 
have wrongly placed the Vedanta Sutra about the 4th century 
B. C. For, as stated already, it contains a refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines and may properly be assigned to the 
revival of Hindu supremacy in the days of Pushpamitra after 
the downfall of the Maurya dynasty. It is also hence wrong 
to suppose that Badarayana recast tlie MBh. which does not 
oontain any refutation of Buddhism and also wrote the 
Yedinta Sutra which refutes it. 

The Gita can not be a work of Badarayana for many other 
reasons. The Gita, even as we have it, does not condemn 
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SSnkhja and Yoga philosophies; but they are expressly and 
perfectly refuted by Badarayana. Indeed, Sankhya was the 
Brst and chief opponent to be refuted, the to be over- 

thrown and Badarayana does it clearly and cogently and over- 
throws Toga also with the same stroke ( *. *• ). 

The Sankhya and Yoga thus overthrown are not the Sankhya 
and Yoga of the Gita ; they are their later developments, as 
stated already, described in the MBh. admiringly and approv- 
ingly. Sankhya and Yoga are orthodox and acceptable views 
in the present MBh. being nowhere controverted in it. Hence 
also Badarayana can not be the last recaster of MBh. nor of 
course, of the Gita. Badarayana also refutes the Pancharatra 
doctrine which is a late form of the Bhagavata doctrine first 
propounded by the Gita. Lastly, he even controverts the 
opinion of the Gita in regard to the and puts it on 

a lower level. This treatment of this subject in the Sutra 
will convince any one that Badarayana can not be the author 
of the Gita and it is almost a riddle to us how Tilak did not 
or could not see all this. 

Having wrongly looked upon Badarayana as the author of 
the present Gita and also of the present Mahabharata from the 
verse discussed above, Tilak details other arguments in support 
of this view which to our mind lead exactly to the opposite 
conclusion. He rightly shows in his Gitaraha8ya(p. 507-520) 
that the Gita is seven times referred to in the Mahabharata 
itself, once even as 

§antip* 346, 12. Mark the plu: ). As noted already, it 

is praised at the beginning of Anugita in A^vam. p. 16,9 — IS 
through the mouth of ^rikrishna himself. Complete sentenoee 
from the Giti again recur at several places in MBh«, 27 such 
instances being given by Tilak. Even thoughts are constant]^ 
fepeated in the several philosophic disquisitions in tha 
lialaiU^ these facts do not go to show 
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aathorB of the Gita and the Mahabharata are the same; as Tilak 
argues *, but they show on the contrary that the author of the 
present MBh, had the whole Gita before him as a work of 
established reputation. The same author would not praise 
one particular part of his own work in another part of it* 
Nay he would take care not to repeat his own sentences any*- 
where. Plainly the MBb. gtimes and does not repeat sentences 
from the Gita. It seems clear that the Gita, as it is at present, 
existed and had attained reputation before the Mahabharata 
was constructed in its present form. It must have formed 
part of the Bharata of Vaisampayana of 24000 verses which 
was extended into the present MBh. of one lakh. The first or 
original work ^Jaya^ of v'yasa may have contained the germ of 
the Gita. But Vaisampayana’s Bharata, we are sure, contained 
the Gita as it is today, because the incident given 

in the middle of it which is often looked upon as an inter* 
polation has been copied four times in MBh. as shown by 
Tilak, once ineffectually to Dhrtarashtra as noted already, next 
to Uttaflka, again by Narayana to Narada and by Hama to 
Parasurama (Asvam. p. 65, Santip. 339 and Vanap. 99). The 
original idea of the Gita was grand and it was copied 
Sauti thrice in his MBh. 

On the basis of this wrong view^ Tilak assigns the same 
date to the Gita as to the present Mahabharata which he fixei 
at about 300 B. C. ( wrongly given as 500 before Saka at 
564 Gitarahasya ) from arguments which we do not detail 
here, ae they are already given in the preceding chapter. The 
original Gita, Tilak places about 1400 B. 0. as he takes thia 
as the date of the Midhabharata fight. We have already shovm 
bow this view also is wrong and the original Gita of 
if such existed, must be dated 3102 B. 0. It was practioal|p 
a negligible nuoleiis, and we have no idea of it^ But the 
Bhagavadfiti wfatoh we possess and which mush iMe 
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before the author of the present MBh. as a work of established 
fame may be placed about 1400 B. C. as we proceed to sbow. 

That the Bhagavadgita is later than the 13 old Upanisbads 
is clear from the fact that it quotes sentences from Katha^ 
Kena &c *, and hence the higher limit for its date may be 
taken to be 1900 B. 0., the date of Maitryupanishad fixed by 
Tilak himself. To fix the lower limit, we have certain state- 
ments in the chapter ( X ) which must be taken to be a 
part of the present G-ita being looked upon as a later addition. 
We are not, therefore, taking our stand on a portion of the Gita 
which may be taken to be its oldest part. There is also 
further proof that it formed part of the Gita as it was before 
the recaster of MBh., because he has copied it, though not 
cleverly, in the Anugita. There are many interesting state- 
ments in this chapter which we will notice by and by ; but the 
most important one is The men- 
tion of the name makes it certain that the Gita is later 

than 2000 B. 0. the names of months in the Samhita and even 
the Brahman a period being qg, and so on^ as shown by 
S. B. Dixit. But this placing of Margasirsha at the head of the 
list of months by their new names makes it probable that the 
Gita precedes Vedanga Jyotisha. From this Vedanga onwards, 
months commenced with Magha until the counting was again 
changed before the beginning of the Christian era and the 
month-list was made to commence with Chaitra, a method 
which still obtains. This argument is not, however, decisive f 
for even now month-reckoning from Margasirsha obtains in 
the north-western parts of India. In the MahSbh&rata itself,^ 
month-names are twice given in detailing Vishnuvrata an& 
they begin with Margasirsha ( Anu. p. 106 and 109). Even 
Jkmarakosha details month names beginning with Margasirsha. 
It appears that when the new month-names based on the 

the end of the BrShmana period,. 
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the month list began with Margasirsha and hence xTFSFTt 

logically speaking, indicates a time that ranges from 2000 
B. 0. to 200 B. 0. the date of the Siddhantas roughly, which 
introduced the Chaitra reckoning. But the next sentence ^ 35 ! 

» gives us reason to hold that this verse belongs to 
a period which is nearer the earlier limit. If is the 

first month, the first season should be After the Yedanga 
Jyotisha, the months began with and the seasons with 
and we actually find in 3j^m, 

*• ( Asvam. p. 44,2) in consonance with the Vedanga 
Jyotisha. But the Gita keeps up the old Vedic season reckon- 
ing in which qT^FtT was the first season. This indicates that 
while the Gita precedes, Anugita follows Vedanga Jyotisha. 

The sentence also suggests the same date. We 

know that the Vedic Aryans looked upon the moon as higher 
and more distant than the sun and indeed as one of the Nak- 
shutras. Thus the Ohhandogya gives - 

&c. It does not seem that the Vedanga 
Jyotisha looked upon the sun as lower or nearer than the 
moon. This would also make the Gita come nearer the 
npanishads. 

The most interesting verse in this chapter is ^ ^ 

n , The Siddhanta idea is that in a Kalpa there 
are fourteen Manus and not four; and hence this line has become 
a tough riddle to scholars. Tilak takes here three categories 
instead of two, viz. the seven Maharshis, fAe four preceding and 
the Manus ( seven including the present Vaivasvata ). But 
this interpretation is unsatis^tory, to say the least ; the 
word four stands in it without its noun. Tilak takes here^ 
•BA understood, the four Vyuhas given in the Nariyajgilya 
Akhyaua. But Vasudeva can not include himself among the 
four and cannot describe V&sudeva as born from Vasudeva* 
We may note here one more wrong view of Tilak via. that 
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'<doctriDe in the Narayanlya Akhyana is the same as that of 
iheGita; indeed the Bhaga^raia, Satvata, P^charatra and 
JNarayaniya Dharmas are one and are mentioned in and 
preceded the Gita/^ This is clearly a mistaken view. When 
>the Bhagavadgita was recited, there was no doctrine of Chator- 
vyuha or any Vyuha current. The Bhakti doctrine then 
.moved about Vasudeva alone of the Vrishnis and Arjuna of 
the Pandavas ( XI 11). The doctrine subsequently developed 
into the Pancharatra and the relatives of Krishna were 
brought in viz. his brother Ssnkarshana, his son Pradyumna 
and his grandson Aniruddha. The Narayaniy akhyana in 
,MBh, refers to the Gita respectfully and thus seems to have 
followed it after a long time. Narayana is the highest deity 
in it and not Vasudeva. The doctrine was first preached by 
Narayana to Narada. The Parampara of the Gita is given 
in itself as Vasudeva and Vivasvat ( ^ &c ). The 

-Akhyana also refers to irfi% and or as taught 

in the Gita while in it is taught as superior. Lastly the 
doctrine is entirely theistic and rigidly Vedic, the inexplicable 
Avatara of Hayagriva being conceived in it as reciting the 
iour Vedas. 

It seems, therefore, certain that the doctrine of the four 
Vyuhas did not exist at the time of the present Gita nor the 
Narayaniya Akhyana and that, therefore, the words 
^anust be separated But no correct interpretation can be given 
of unless we remember the place of the GitS in the 

yldstory of the development of thought in ancient India. We see 
that the idea of 14 Manus is first found in Maau Sm|iti and 
the astronomical Siddhantas about 200 B. 0.* It is not found 

^ The Kalpa of 1000 yugas was an old idea and also the idea of 
many Manus, The theory of fcsrr between Manvautaras ^ves the 
uumbec U only which oan fit in with 1000 and hence the thecMry 
« ef 14 Manus was started by the smthematioal SlddhSnta^ 
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in the present MBh. nor in Vedanga Jyotisha. But that 
there are more Manus than one is accepted even in some hymns 
of the Rigveda. We find in the Valakhilya suktas 61 and 52 
in Mandala VIII two Manus ^ smoTt and 
In a sukta in X we have got a or Manu dififerent 

from or son of Samvarana. Taking this into account 

and Svayambhuva Manu mentioned in Yaska’s Nirukhta, we 
may believe that at this period only four Manus were known. 
The idea of there being more Manus than one is natural 
to man, as law usually changes and different lawgivers arise 
and are accepted. Thus we can split the line into two parts 
^ and^jr^rn The word ^ still offers a diffi- 

culty. We may at once reject the later idea that there were 
diflferent Saptarshis for different Manus j but ^ requires that 
there were at least two sots of them, the earlier and the later. 
The Saptarshis are also Vedic and in interpreting the Vedic 
verse M the Brihadaranyaka (II) names them 

as Gotama, Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, 
Ka^apa and Atri. They are all authors of Rigvedic hymns 
and they are identified with the seven stars in the Great Bear. 
But there are other Saptarshis both in ancient works and in 
the sky. Those mentioned in MBh. Santip. 341* are, however^ 
not those intended in this verse though MBh. here plainly 
copies the above verse in the Gita; for Pulastya, Polaha and 
^ratu are not known to the Vedas and Bhrigu is not mentioned 
here. We know that Jamadagni is a descendant of 
Bhrigu, while Gotama and Bharadvaja are descendants of 
Anginas. That Bhrigu and Angiras are not mentioned in 
the Upanishad list ol Saptarshis makes it eertain that theta 
^ was another list of earUer Saptarshis, the first in the list 

** : i vrtraw 

wrr u TO wbrr: i TOPw; 
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being Bhrigu, Hence we can well understand 
which follows in this very chapter. It is also worth noting, 
as stated elsewhere, that Pravara lists in all Srauta Sutras 
begin with Bhrigu. We may further note that this verse 
^ &c is earlier than the Pravaradhyayas in the 
Srauta Sutras. This verse seems to imply that the first 
seven RLshis were the progenitors of Brahmins and the 
four Manus, the progenitors of Kshatriyas and others. This 
naturally must have been the ancient view, as the professions 
of priesthood and princehood were from long hereditary. 
The Pravara chapters of Srauta Sutras, themselves later parts, 
give the same pravaras for Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

These two important statements viz. f 

and i M 

firr: W lead thus to the inference that the present 

Gita precedes Vedanga Jyotisha and the Pravara chapters of 
the Srauta Sutras. It thus belongs to the Vedanga period 
and is nearer to the Upaniahads than to Panini, There are 
other interesting statements also in this chapter which support 
the same inference. and i??TaniT^*TT remain 

unexplained, so far as we know, by any legend in the Puranas 
or Srauta Sutras. is natural enoughjbuC gpfj: 

^ is earlier than Paoini 5 for Panini in his Sutra, 
when speaking of compounds, always begins with 
There are again several infractions of Panini’s rules in the 
Gita. Thus, as pointed out by Telang, 

are un-Paninian. (3^ may be added as also and ^ 

being also found. For other infractions shown by Prof*^ 
Bajawade see note). » 

These facts and forms maJke Bhagavadgita precede P&nlni’s 
grammar* The evidence of metre is also to the same effect 
TEheloiigsr^metred verses ema in the ek venlh chapter^ 
lo be hdfibrpolated, do not follow the ga#a resisri^^ of: 
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classical verse given by Piilgala. They follow the Vedic 
xu]e of number of letters only. It would; therefore^ seem 
that the Gita is Fre-Plugala; in other words is nearer the 
Yedic times than classical times. It is possible to argue that 
even Kalidasa in his Sakuntala imitated the Yedic metre in 
a verse recited in praise of Agni. It goes without saying that 
a clever author might imitate Yedic metre even now. But 
it is more proper to hold that the author of the Gita had no 
euchidea before him viz, of making his verses appear like Yedic 
verses. He composed such verses simply because the classical 
restrictions had not yet arisen. He wrote in times in which 
the Yedic metre was still in vogue. All such verses have 11 
letters without restriction of short and long^ as shown by 
■Tilak, of the Trishtup metre of Yedic times. 

Other statements also show that the author of the Gita 
lived nearer the Vedic times. ^ exalts gambling 

in a manner which can only belong to the Aryan society as it 
was in Vedic or even Yedanga times, when the was one 

of the eleven jewels of a king and when a game of dice was a 
necessary part of the Eajasuya celebration (Seetion III p. 30). 
Finally : does not place Vyasa among 9ishis 

as post-Yedic literature does. From all these arguments, we 
think we shall be justified in placing the Bhagavadgitg in the 
Yedanga period about 1400-1200 B. 0. nearer to the ITpa* 
Inshads than to Panini who is the last writer of the Yedanga 
period of about the ninth century B. C. 

We may finally notice the contrary view of European scho- 
lars and examine the arguments by which they arrive at the 2nd 
century B. 0„ as the date of the Gita. Wintemitz observes 
.<p. 4S7) ^^This didactic poem was originally, by its 
very nature, a text of the Bh&gavatas, wherein the doctrine ol 
Bhakti, in conjunction with the Yoga doctrine of desirel^ 
^section was taught on the foundation of Sanki^a. Il^re it 
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evidence from inscriptions that, as early as the beginning of 
the 2nd century B. C., the religion of the Bhagavatas bad^ 
found adherents even among the Greeks in Gandhara. It is* 
perhaps not too bold to assume that the old BhagavadgJta was 
written at about this time as an Upanishad of the Bhagavatas . 
Its language^ style and metre too prove the work to be one of 
the earlier parts of the Mahabharata. There are references- 
to the Gita in the later parts of the epic and the Anugita 
( XIV 16-57 ) is surely nothing but a late imitation of the* 
Gita than which it contains a still greater variety of doctrines/^ 
The extract is long but it shows how European scholars are 
aware of the various grounds which go, in our view, to prove^ 
a very ancient date for the Gita. For if the Mahabharata oi 
one lakh of verses is itself about 250 B. 0, including the Anu- 
gita, the Bhagavadgita which is a very old part of MBh. must 
be far older than 250 B. C. The language of the Gita has 
all the force and freedom of a spoken language ( verbal forma 
like being usually used and not past participles- 

as in classical Sanskrit) ; and thus the Gita must belong 
to the times before Buddha. For in his days, the Prakrits 
had arisen and Sanskrit was a dead language. Hence also tho 
Gita must be earlier than 500 B. 0. The evidence of unre- 
stricted long and short in metre also shows the same thing aa 
stated above. Speaking next of the argument based on the 
B^anagar inscription which records the erection of a Gtaruda- 
stambha by a Yavana Bhagavata of the second century B. 0. 
one is really surprised* at the boldness of the guess that pro- 
pably the old part of the Gita was written at this time as an 
Upanishad of the Bhagavatas. If a Yamna of Gandhara wad 
a Bhagavata in 150 B. 0. the Upanishad of the Bhagavatas 
must be fearlessly taken several centuries before. But there at© 
other and earlier historical records about the worship o£ 
Krishna Bhagavan. Megasthenes records that Krishna was 
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worshipped in Mathura. Alexander's historians record that 
Forus was a worshipper of Krishna and had his image with 
him in battle. To suppose that the Oita as an Upanishad, 
nay its old part only, was written in the second century B.O, 
is thas a too cautioi.s or timid guess. The view taken in the first 
sentence about the nature of the didactic poem is lastly ift'^ 
correct ; for the Bhagavadgita is, in its nature, not a text of 
the Bhagavatas. Bhaktiyoga comes in as one of the paths to 
salvation like Karmayoga, Sanyasayoga and Dhyanayoga. In- 
deed the Oita reconciles all the paths then known for inciting 
Arjuna to action, desireless dutiful action, as Winternitz himself 
aptly puts it. And as was natural, each path takes the Oita 
as its Upanishad 5 the Sanyasa of Sankhya and Vedanta, the 
Karmayoga of the Faficharatra, the Bhakti of Indian saints, the 
Dhyanayoga of Patanjali, But these are all subsequent deve- 
lopments and the Oita was taught long before Panini, when 
Yasudeva and Arjuna were alone worshipped; and taking 
Panini's date to be 900 B, C. its date may well be taken to be the 
second millennium B. 0. 

After having examined the arguments advanced by 
Wintemitz thus far, it is not necessary to go into the 
arguments of other European . scholars which practically 
are the same as his. If the Oita is an old part of the Mahabhh- 
rata, if it is pre-Buddha and pre-Panini, one must come to the 
date we have arrived at. The dates assigned by Western 
scholars to the present MBh. and to Panini are different 
from those we have assigned them. But the date of Buddha 
is certain and unoontroverted and as the Oita is clearly pre- 
Buddha, as it does not mention any of his views as it was bound 
since it takes notice of all the then existing systems of thought, 
the date of the Oita mnst at least be taken to be some cen- 
fturies before 600 B. G. 



NOTE 2:— THE DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 
PUT ON THE BHAGAVADGiTA 

There are no different versions of the Gita, nor really different 
readings in it ; yet the work is differently interpreted by 
great teachers and scholars along with the Upanishads and 
even the Vedantasufcras of Badarayana which profess to settle 
the real meanings of both these two sacred authorities. The 
fact is that each teacher or scholar has a preconceived theory 
which he wishes to propound and the power of the Sanskrit 
language is such that he can do so, though with some diiOSculty, 
with the help of the grammar of Panini. The canons of 
Mimansa or the science of interpretation, developed to the 
highest in India (as is natural in a country believing in sacred 
word and relying upon it as the only guide in 

religious matters) can also be appealed to with success by men 
of powerful intellect. Ordinary readers are thus puzzled by 
these different interpretations and have eventually to fall back 
upon their own view of the teaching of the Gita. Although 
we are not directly concerned with these different interpretar 
tions in this historical treatise, these may still be briefly given 
for the curious reader in this note, with remarks of our own. 

It may be stated at the outset that the historical method of 
interpretation is loit sight of by all these interpreters, though 
it is, we think, the only proper method. We must first 
assign the Bhagvaigita its proper position by time in the dsve*. 
lopment of philosophic and religious thought in India and then 
interpret it, with reference to that development and not; its 
later aspect. The Gita, as shown in the above note, belongs to 
the Yedanga period daring which Srauta Sutras were compoieAi 
and probably Shtraa on other subjects also. The four 
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of emancipation then were, as stated already, the path of 
sacrifice, of Sanyasa taught by Vedanta and also by Sankhya,. 
of concentration or Dhyana andTapas, and of Bhakti. Even the 
Qfta itself says Htn^^TTrtrrit I 

n 3T5% II RlF?T- 

rPR?^ ??5 ^‘l^irtRrr *• ll. The Gita also describes minutely the 
different kinds- of Yogins and Sanyasins in XIL All paths 
lead to the final goal according to the catholic teaching of the 
Gita which seeks to reconcile and even combine them. There 
must have been works of the nature of Sutras on all these paths 
not yet developed to their present stage. There must thus 
have been a Sutra on Vedanta indicated by the word Brahma- 
Sutra in XV, a Sutra on Sankhya indicated by 
§lftlsT^ in XVII5 a work on Dhyana Yoga indicated by 

(VI), and of Pranayama ^[5^ mof, 
HI0TI< irr^f R &c ). It is not probable that therej^was any 
work on Bhakti, as that path was not followed by intellectual 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas but was followed by women, Sudras 
and also Papayonis and was, therefore, looked upon as inferior. 
It is the highest merit of the Gita that it believes in the salva- 
tion of even these by the path of Bhakti ; for the later^ 
Brahmanic view embodied in Badarayana^s Sutra is opposed to 
this doctrine. ( This also shows how the Gita precedes that 
Sutra and is not the work of Badarayapa).All such works have 
disappeared and historically speaking, the Gita is the oldest 
work which we possess on Vedanta, on Sankhya, on Yoga and* 
on Bhakti and not having any contemporary or previous work 
on these subjects for guidance or comparison, we are often 
mudile correctly to understand the various statements of the 
Gita on these subjects. Thus no satisfactory interpretation is 
given by any commentator, as Telang points out, of the line 
^ <n^ SI# So also, we think, 

5^ (Wh mnst remain riddles J for 
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they are sutralike definitions of STHirOT and probably takei^ 
from some V edanta Sutra of the time. The view of Bidarl^ 
yapa’s Vedanta is entirely different and can not explain those 
sentences. There are again several apparently simple expreS"* 
sions in the Gita which are difficnlt to understand. Under the 
placid and charmingly flowing surface of the language of this 
sublime poem are hidden rocks of difficult passages against 
which he who dives deep finds his head broken. As an ex- 
ampb of this may be given the verse 

or 

I rT^ II* In our f free 

rendering of the Gita into Marathi, we have underlined all 
such apparently simple but really difficult expressions. These 
fa cts as also the use of some words like y &c 

in different senses at different places have enabled thinkers to 
interpret the poem in different ways, in consonance with their 
own theories. In spite of this difficulty, however, we still think 
that the historical method of interpretation yields the view al« 
ready expressed viz. that the Gita describes and reconciles the 
four paths of emancipation and looks upon them as independ- 
ently leading to the final goal of absorption into Brahman. 
The Gita in all such disquisitions, however, keeps before it the 
immediate object of its preaching viz. inducing Arjuna to 
fight without fear of incurring sin. This historical method, 
in the absence of contemporary or previous works on Ved&ta, 
Sankhya and Yoga, has not been followed by thinkers and 
they have freely put their own different interpretations on 
this philosophical poem. 

The oldest interpretation wo poaseas is that of Sankara, 
tile great advocate of Monism and Maya. The Gitg, he 
tbinkl^ preoohes Baoyl^^ as aU iCarixian^ U 
ledge of Brahman can alone loadAcr abseliition aii|l the olhar 
paths described in the Giti 4o not 
4 
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Moksha but lead into the path of Sanyasa which alone finally 
secures absolution. Sankara refers to and refutes the 
spqUfgjgiT theory which held the field in his time (this indicates 
how the Gita was so interpreted before him ). Sankara had 
thus to twist the meanings of many verses in the Gita which 
plainly speak of Karmayoga as leading to absolution such as 
ff : | or 

Nay more fT^i^ firr5T«r^ plainly gives preference 

to Karmayoga. How could Sankara ignore the straight 
meaning of such passages? The answer is simple and there 
is no need of strongly animadverting Sankara's interpreta- 
tion, as Tilak does. Sankara had to do it, owing to the exi- 
gencies of his time, as we proceed to show. 

The human mind has, from the most ancient times, swung 
like a pendulum, between Sanyasa and Karman, not only 
in India but in all countries. Thus among the ancient 
Greeks, while in the days of Homer they were full 
of the enjoyment of this world, in the days of Pythagoras, 
the doctrine of renunciation was in the forefront, s« 
much so that not only fiesh and wine but even marriage 
was forbidden to a philosopher and Diogenes passed his 
days in a tub. Epicurus raised a protest and Epicurianism 
went to the other extreme ard wes eventually sensualism. 
The Jews were sacrificers of animals; Ohrist forbade animal 
sacrifice a nd taught, like the Gita, the golden mean between 
fianyasa (vide ^ those who have made themselves eunuchs for 
the sake of God ) and Karman (but this is not for all). San* 
yasa gained the upper band soon ard a monastic unmarried life 
wae considered as leading to salvation. Monks and nuns estab- 
lished in monasteries, hereafter gained ascendency in Ghris* 
tlanity so far that they eventually became supreme. iMiher 
acase and pi^tesled asid Frolestantifm d^ied^ J^^ and 
ahol^hed all mMastc^ It is saw sariifging to the otU r 
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extreme ol the pendulum and Karman and enjoyment are 
becoming the highest aims of human existence* 

The history of the swinging of the mind between Sanyasa and 
Karman in India is exactly similar and may be noted at length* 
The Vedic Rishis were full of the joys of this world in their 
new settlements in India and they performed sacridces and 
talked of Karman only in propitiating the Nature Deities they 
worshipped. This went on one side to the extremest point of 
the swing of the pendulum and the most fantastic sacrifices 
like for the attainment of all desires were proposed. 

Sanyasa naturally came to the forefront and the RishiS; tired of 
such Karman, sought relief in renunciation in the Upanishads. 
Sanyasa^ however^ also want to the other extreme and persons 
in every stage of life, began to resort to Sanyasa and to 
hogging alms for subsistence. But surely there must be some 
one to give alms. Karman was thus necessary and impera* 
tive. The Gita was preached at this stage of the development 
of thought in India ] and it properly lays stress on the golden, 
mean ; Sanyasa was good, but Karman was also good, even 
better and both paths led to the highest goal. 

We may note how the pendulum swung, after the Gita, bet- 
ween the extremest points of Sanyasa and Karman in India.. 
Karman went to the opposite extreme point in later Srauta 
Sutras, Latyayana prescribing an actual Furushamedha after 
the model of the Asvamedha ( Sec. UI p. ). Naturally San* 
yasa again came to the front in the days of Buddha and soon 
went to the other extreme. Sanyasa was allowed to men and 
wmnen, young and old, Brahmin and Sudra, so that in AsoWa 
timi the land swarmed with mpnks and nans leading a aadesa 
and evmi sinful life by begging and living in spamous comfort^ 
aUe^YihSras bailt^ b^^^ and adadriiig laity. 

naturaBy was a lehouiidi^^^^^^^ other lade 

snitra actually performed the condezpned Aivaiimi^ 
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sise tlie sanctify of the path of Earman. Indeed the Sutras 
of Jaimini arose at this time and established Karman on 
an intellectual basis. There was again a set-back and Bud- 
dhism triumphed in the days of Kanishka. The Guptas^ 
however, reestablished sacrifice, the first Ohandragupta perform- 
ing the long unperformed Afyamedha again. The Sahara 
Bhashya probably belongs to this time ; and Sanyasa was so 
far condemned that it was treated as or prohibited in 

the Kali age. Harsh a reestablished Sanyasa so much so that 
from his imperial throne, having given away everything, he 
hegged like a Buddhist monk his daily dole of food. When 
his empire was overthrown after him, Karman supremacy 
was reestablished by Kumarila who preached that Sanyasa 
was not only Ealivarjya, but also not taught by the Vedas 
( sfff only-Ohhand.). He not only reintroduced animal 

sacrifices but Sr&ddhas with flesh ofierings also. Sankara 
appeared at such a time and as Kumarila had gone to the extreme 
of Karman doctrine, he found it necessary to go to the other 
extreme and preach that there was no redemption through Kar- 
man but through Sanyasa alone. He bad perforce to twist 
the meaning of some verses in the Gita which upheld Karman, 
along with Sanyasa thus preaching the golden mean. 
The philosophy of Sankara going after him to the other 
extreme, there was a rebound again. Bamanuja interpreted the 
*61 ti diflerently in consonance with his doctrine of Bhakti join- 
ed to his doctrine. Madhva interpreted the Gita in a 

third way consistent with his^ doctrine. Vallabha went 
etui further and preached wordly eiqoymant ai the Bhakti of 
i^rikrishna. In lU^hErSehtra, however, the Mmthi poet-* 
eaiuts held fastto the teaolnng ot Sankira and 
of the Gits, tUi the eaigeiicjbs:^l thoipreseilt^^^^^^ 
preaoh^iiie i^^ oAer a new 
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Tilak in Ms Gitarahasya or < The Secret of the Gita ^ ntain* 
tains that the Gita preaches Karmayoga as the highest Yoga 
leading Independently to salvation. It teaches Karman, 
action-dateons' action, -both before the attainment of the know-* 

ledge of God and after it, while Sankara maintained that Kar* 
man before such knowledge was only useful for and- 

after it must be abandoned to secure absolution attainable 
only by Sanyasa. Tilak has well explained the verses in 
favour of Karman of wMch Sankara had twisted the plain 
meaning ) but it must be admitted that Tilak also has, in a few 
places, twisted the plain meaning of Yoga into Karmaryoga 
and has condemned the path of Sanyasa rather too strongly. In 
spite of tMs defect, it cannot but be said that Tilak has ex- 
plained the whole Gita on the basis of Karmayoga, a task 
wbich Deussen thought very difficult and has thus rendered 
signal service to India and the world by focussing attention on 
the great pMlosophy of Karman, the doctrine of doing one^s 
duty without desire of its fruit and dedicating one^s actions to 
the Deity from whom all action springs. The theory of Gita- 
rahasya has naturally become popular and the work has been 
translated into most languages of India. 

But how to decide what is one’s duty in particular difficult 
circumstances is a question which confronts one seeking for 
guidance. The simple answer of the Gita is that Scripture 
will show you your duty RmuT ft ) 

Tilak ingeniously interprets as referring to the Gita it- 
self and not ^ and One of the greatest merits 

of Gitarahasya is that it treats the Gita as a work giving 
the Indian etMcal theory. There is no work in Sanskrit 
Uteratureon ethics as such, the Indo- Aryan sages having from 
the beginDing embodied rules of conduct in sacred works*. 
Western thinkers, andent and modern, have thought deepljr 
m mimi phiiQiS0p%v independeB^ of rd^gimi and 
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dated their different doctrines. Modern moral philosophy 
propotinds thus the doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number as the basis of moral action. Tilak dirgnes that the 
Gita bases morality on the doctrine of Brahman pervading 
the world, in other words or the precept 

unto others as you would them do unto you.’^* Tilak^s argu- 
ments (given at pp. 65-94 G. R.), we think, might well have 
been placed before the world in English, in a separate work on 
the ethics of the Gita. 

It may aptly be argued that the Gita must be treated as a 
work on ethics as evidenced by the last line of the Gita afr 
Indeed the very question of Arjuna on 
which it is based is an ethical one, Arjuna asks Is it pro- 
per, or in Indian phraseology, is it not sinful to kill thousands 
of our own kith and kin, though they are wrongfully attack- 
ing us ( )? for the sake of a paltry kingdom? Is it 

not better, more beneficial to the world, that we should live by 
begging rather than kill them ? ( does 

not necessarily involve any idea of Sanyasa ; it merely means 
that the Fandavas might as well live like poor men by beg- 
ging ). This question is purely one of ethics. It has been 
ugitating the thinkers of the whole world. Plato answered it 
as Arjuna would. <Tt is better to suffer^^ he maintained, "than 
to infiict suffering.^' Christ similarly said "if any one strikes 
you on the right cheek offer your other cheek also.’^ The answer 
of the Gita is different. After explaining all the view-points 
of philosophy on the ways to secure absolution, SrJkrishjDa 
says, "If without any pride ( of power ) in your heart and 
any prospect of profit clouding your mind, one kills the whole 
world, one does not incur the sin of killing. The Gita nb^ 
doubt preac'hes Ahinsa already preached by the Upanishads. It 

cf ’T RTOiff: it Jpn^ 
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prescribes it for a Sanyasin or a Togin trying to reach the final 
goal of existence. Nay it treats Ahinsa as the first quality of 
^ or the godly temperament. It even considers it as 
one of the steps to the highest knowledge ( 

XIII 7). But it does not prescribe it in all 
circumstances and preaches the golden mean as in all other 
topics. 

To return to the Gitarahasya, it riveted the attention of 
Indian thinkers on the philosophy taught in the Gita and 
several scholars have formed new views and propounded new 
interpretations of the Gita, Most notable is the view put forth 
by Mr. S. S. Budhiraj M. A. LL. B., Chief Judge of Kash- 
mir, who holds that the Gita preaches Buddhiyoga as the 
highest yoga and that the Gita uses many words like in 
their Buddhitic senses, the Gita being in his opinion post- 
Buddha. It is true that the word Buddhiyoga occurs in the. 
Gita three or four times as meaning a special condition of the 
reasoning mind leading to Moksha e.g, ^rfq ^ *TrgT- 

But it is not mentioned as a i^gr or path and it is the 
last condition in every path. Secondly, the question is whe- 
ther Buddhism borrows from the Gita or the latter from the 
former. That the Gita precedes Mahayanism is accepted by 
all and Hinayanism does not use Vedantic terms. It seems, 
therefore, certain that Mahayana Buddhism borrows words 
from the Gita, its doctrines being infused with Yedantism. 
Lastly Nirvana is a word which is always used with Brah- 
man in the Gita ; it does not mean Moksha as in Buddhism, 
but merely extinction. Though we thus differ from Mr. 
Budhiraj, it must be acknowledged that his deep study of 
Buddhism has enabled him to find out many words having the 
same sense as in Buddhism and has drawn the attention ef 
eoholars to the word Buddhiyoga used in a peculiar smise 
jntheiHt^^^ 
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Mr. Y.Gi Bele F. 0. F. a medical practitioiier of 
Bombay and author of the t^ll-known philosophio book The 
Mysterious Kundalini/' propounds quite a new interprotatioii 
of tile G-ita^ afriTing at Earmayoga by applying its teaching 
to the physical body and not the universe outsido. Bf, Bele 
expounds the psychic organism of the human body from the 
several chapters of the Gita itself, with the help of modern 
scietc© and psychology. Most striking is his interpretation 
of the Asvattha tree, which he looks upon, not as an ailego* 
rical tree as is usually thought, but as the nervous system in 
the human body. Whether one agrees with his views or not^. 
Br« Bele has undoubtedly revealed, as only a medical man of 
philosophic turn of mind can do^ another aspect of the great- 
ness of the Gita, composed as it was in a period of intimate 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human body, acquired in 
Srauta animal sacrifices and has opened a new line of thought 
for students of this unique work. 



NOTE 3— PROF. RAJAWADE ON THE GRAMMA- 
TICAL INACCURACIES IN THE GITA. 


Mr. V.lt Rajawadc; retired Professor of Sanskrit, Pergusson 
College, Poona in a contribution to the Bhandarkar Memorial 
Volume 1917 points out the many inaccuracies, in the Gita, of 
grammar as well as of poetics, as taught by Panini and Mam- 
mata and finally observes: The faults of grammar, style 

and reason in the Gita are so many that when men assert that 
the Gita has spoken the last word on ethics or that it is the 
best poem in the world, they lay themselves open to attack.'^ 
^^The tradition and faith, the ignorance and superstition, of the 
authors of such poems come into play and leave their impres- 
sions on their works (p. 338 ). This singular opinion of 
Prof. Eajawade, opposed as it is to the almost unanimous 
opinion of scholars, eastern and western, is, we think, due to 
the fact that the Prof, forgets that the Gita was written about 
five centuries before Panini and twenty before Mammata, both 
of whom base their rules on the language and poetry of their 
times Und that, therefore, the Gita cannot be criticised by the 
standard of Paninian grammar or Mammatian poetics. The 
maxim is well-known that the test of the pudding lies in the 
tasting thereof. Even Prof. Rajawade observes (p. 337 ) thit 
<^the test of good poetry lies in the increase and renewal Of' 
plesishre at Ofery fresh perusaL A Sanskrit poet has a]sc^ < 
said ^ ^ wtfhmrqi:. Now the experience rf 

huii^eilik0|^6d^^^ of Prof. Rajawade on tMs point . 

in spite of the inaccuracies which strike one who is fufl of t&ir 
rules of Panini or the canons of Mamhiata^ the Giti 
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AS the most poetical philosophical work in the world both in 
* thoaght and in language^ as Hnmbolt and Macdonell; Tilak and 
Telang testify, * 

A recent (1922) Baropean testimony may be fitly 
quoted here. Dr. St. Fr. Mlchalski Iwienski of Warsaw in 
the preface in French to his Bhagavadgita says : — The flight 
of its ideas and the grandeur of its conceptions^ the gigantic 
amplitude of its images and the choice beauty of its language^ 
the simplicity with which it solves the eternal enigmas and 
the profound clear wisdom of its teaching — all this makes one 
feel that we can scarcely find in the whole European literature, 
a book which we can put by the side of the Gita/’ 

Keeping aside this mistaken view of Prof. Rajawade, we 
may give here, for the curious reader, the several grammatical 
inaccuracies pointed out by him, per Panini, In Sanskrit 
' 5^; and^H are Atma- 

nepada ; but in the Gita they are almost always used in 
. Parasmaipada. ought to be means do 

not be pure ; it ought to be qr or m is 

unaccountable ; ought to be ? 1 is a wrong 

sandhi fi^), mnrr^ is wrongs it ought to be 
(This is a mistake; it really is ^irrq* 3?^!%). 5Tf2T 3T| is wrong 
as also ^ ^ where there is no sandhi made* 
should be qTTfrrR:, 

use wrong cases. '^5 and ?prr: is proper. ^ does 
not come under (Pan). So also Ohiti: and 

3Tsr5«2rPTTi should have #[Tr and should 

have xm% 3Tif^ should have ^sirr: 

ought to have % fg, appear Prakrit 

forms, and fqf qf|jfPT may be misreadings, 

ought to have ^pj^cpi^^jeing f<dloi^ 
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These inaiocuradeS; even if be judged so b; Finini’s later 

ruleS; being scattered over 700 verses^ are so few that tbej do 
not jar on the reader’s ear and do not in any way diminish 
the beanty of the language. When forms differing from those 
sanctioned by Panini are found in works earlier than Panini^ 
they must be treated as sanctioned by the usage then current. 
When they appear in works undoubtedly later, specially 
when Sanskrit was a dead language, they are incorrect and 
indicate a very late date as also ignorance of the author as 
in the Puranaa. 

It must further be pointed out that even according to 
Panini, in the Vedic language verbs take both padas and that 
vibhaktis are also not fixed in their meanings. The genitive 
especially is used in many senses, and 

are not, therefore, wrong nor jezt or Sandhi is optional 
except in Samasa or Ekapada $ and secondly, sandhi rules 
were not fixed in Vedic language yet j 3T^ is thus 

not wrong, for we have in q'lg’-qt 3T3TTqf7T. In short, 

the Gita being far earlier than Panini and nearer the Brah- 
manas, these inaccuracies are really not such. Prof. Bajawade 
forgets the position of the Gita in the development of the 
Sanskrit language and hence his wrong view. 

It is unnecessary to give the poetical lapses of the Gita 
pointed out by Prof, Bajawade as per Mammata who is a far 
later writer than Panini and whose canons are based on classi- 
cal poetry written fifteen hundred years after the Gita. Beal 
poetry again is far less subject to fixed canons than language to 
grammar. 

Lastly we may note Bajawade’s view that ^^the Gita unneoes*^ 
sarily uses expletives Eke w, 5, f , and that anotiiar 

method of fiUing out Hues is a host of unnecessary vocatives 
-like stJrr, Boor jHw 
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jProfeBior think thftt the OM slKmld only hftv« need two vooa- 
tites 31^ and feof f 7he Professor is really oapoetieal when 
he observes that ■fjrqm 51*1^ XI 5 is simply a 

string of expletives ( nseless vocatives ? ) ; for these are used 
with fall meaning in prusing the divine natare of Elrishpa. 
And meaningless expletives are need in all spoken langnages 
(«. y. in Hindi or ^ in Qnjarati) and are found even 
in Bigvedio hymns (s. y. 9 They always add a 

peonliar force to the spoken sentence. 



H! GENERAL CONDITIGN OF THE PEOPLE 

(1400— 900 B. C.) 

From the Srauta Sutras and from Panini as well as 
even the Bhagavadgita, many facts can be culled which 
throw a light on the general condition of the people in 
the Vedanga period; and we propose in this chapter to 
describe it at length by the help of such facts. We give 
references for the leading statements ; but it is needless 
to cite page and chapter for every statement as the facts 
mentioned in the preceding chapters must be fresh in 
the mind of the reader. 

The Aryan land extended from Kabul to Kalinga and 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhya, Kurukshetra being, 
however, the centre of Aryan religion and civilization. 
There were throe main divisions of the land via. 
the east, the middle laud and the north. The eastern- 
most portions Anga, Vanga and Kalinga had a few 
Aryan settlements ; but the Aryans there were looked 
down upon as degraded. Similarly on the west, Sind and 
Sauvira were outside the pale of Aryan religion. The 
distant parts of the north were not staunch followers 
of the Aryan religion; especially the cult of Aryan 
sacrifice was not followed there and thepeoplethere wore 
also looked down upon. In the mountainous cotnM!ry 
bordering on the south of this land, firom the hfils of 
Ghhota Uffougb -iha an4 ^^hda 

r^[iiiii^uas fits wea^ ipei^uvs its 
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even cannibals. Remnants of this race are now found 
in the Andamans only. The aboriginal population in 
the plain country was long incorporated into the 
political body as &dras, some of whom like the Ni- 
shadas lived in separate villages. The other §udras 
though allowed to live in towns and villages with the 
Aryans, were like the natives in South Africa, still kept 
apart in religious and political matters. The ^udras 
were not allowed even to milk sacrificial cows ; they 
were of course debarred from performing sacrifices. And 
they were not counted as Rashtra or part of the nation, 
the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas alone forming it and the 
Brahmins remaining above it. Thus, when the king was 
in sacrificial vrata, all the people in the country had to 
stop shaving exce/f Brahmins ( LStya. S. S. II 2, 5 ). 

. Certain degraded people with uncleanly habits and 
food were to reside outside the village or town; but 
they were Sudras still and not called Panchamas as now 
in South India. Panini divides Sudras into (kept 
out) and 3Ti^%ci(not kept out,)and we have not actually 
crane across the word But even the GltS calls 

these qiq4l(5| and the Chandalas certainly lived outside 
the vill^es. The others viz. the Nishadas and Sudras 
wore not to be talked to, much less touched, when the 
Aryan sacrificer had entered on the DiksbS or ordain> 
meat for sacrifice. 

All tfae kingdoms were 'Small in extent OBoept a lew 
in the Ottt whme Samiite suled. The of 

peoples F^mentioeed wny gifat sa^as 
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^ted already) many of them disappeared after Panini.- 
The name of the country as also of the king was^ 
usually the same as that of the people. There was> 
thus identity of interest between them,tliough probably 
the despotic form of government generally obtained. 
There were, however, kings who ruled with the help- 
of councils and they were called qftqga (V 2,112 Pan. ), 
The kings who became troublesome were often driven 
away by the people ; and these performed a particular 
sacrifice to regain kingship. The Kshatriyas some* 
times oppressed the people or and the latter some- 
times gained the upperhand, as appears from sacrifices 
prescribed for the oppressed or to gain supre- 
macy. Brahmins, being outside, could perform these 
sacrifices for either of them. 

The inhabitants were divided into the four well* 
known castes. Brahmins, Kshtitriyas, Vaisyas and Ma- 
dras, with their typical occupations priesthood, arms, 
agriculture and service respectively. These castes 
and their professions were hereditary and generally 
unchangeable.* Cattle-keeping however, was practised 
by all the three higher castes. Cows especially were 
priMd by all ; they in fact served as medium of ex- 
change. The jungles were plentiful and padres 
many. The I^rshadvata sacrifice vms simply tendtng 
the cows of a Brahmin in Kurukshetra for a year. Thou- 
sands of oQws were given as D^hinS by Mngs 
had their own herds. A three year old pregnant cow 

• (See NT# gT(%iWto.}TI 
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(^t^) the best Daksbina. Special sacrifioes were laid 
down for a Vaisya who had lost his cattle, qipm was as 
general as sraraw, cattle and progeny being valuable 
in a newly settled agricultural country.* 

The Kshatriyas formed the military caste ; but scane 
Brahmin tribes also followed the profession of arms, 
even as now, see under V 3,114 PSnini. 

This sutra is very important, 

INWjitt shows that among the Vahdtas (Punjab people) 
there were also fighting tribes other than Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, such as and ;Tf 55 g(Kasika) ; but 

the Malloi and the Oxidrae were Kshatriyas! TheKSakS 
is apparently wrong here. Brahmins sometimes even 
became kings as appears from 3, Pan VI 2,59. and 
wJt ( VI 2,58 ) make accented in a 

particular way, mean ) i. e. a 

king and Brahmin. But Kshatriyas appear never to 
have been priests. 

The intermediate castes had not yet probably arisen. 
Some caste sections had no doubt become degraded or 
!3«W|g ) The Rathakira separately jnen- 

twnedinSutras belonged to any of the three Var^s. The 
Sutagramanis were tpfi^5(WW‘«r ( Kfe ) tmd probably 
were also heads of villages hut belonging to the Aryan 
mati The are also a riddl^; they were .ac- 

countants and hankers and were prchhbly V^yas. '^e 
- woids igi and ^ after Pk^ini became names of two 

* iStyayaoa prescribei a for one who wiahee to 
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'mixed castes in Smritis as marriages with lower caste 
women were gradually banned or became lowered in 
public estimation . 

The verse in the GitS offers a riddle* 

If the Vaisyas were Aryans, they could learn the Vedas 
and could perform all sacrifices, Grihya and §rauta ; 
why are they classed with Madras,? * Commentators 
offer no explanation. It seems to us that most Vaisyas 
had ceased to perform sacrifices, though, by the Sutras, 
they were allowed to perform them. Their constant 
association with Sudras and also greater mixture 
of race made them strangers to Vedic rites even in the 
Vedanga period. A strong proof of this may be found 
in the fact that they have only one gotra and pravara 
assigned them in the Pravaradhyayas. They had 
forgotten their original gotras and pravaras so necessary 
to be recited in sacrifices. The Vaisyas, however, later 
devised Nukhs, instead of gotras, to prevent further 
mixture of race and endogamy and have thus preserved 
the purity of their blood. 

The word Pratyenas in Panini VI2, 60 offers anotl^r 
riddle. It has not been taken up in Smritis as indicfk- 
tive of any sub-caste. It means an armed soldier and it 
-appears in the BrihadSranyaka in that sense. But his 
vari^ was either Kshatriya or othM:. The word 
: according to Pamni meant either : cir 

accordii^ to its dperent aipcent. 

• In modern Maua, both Brsbmins im4 S^BhatriyiUl wb 
swrily i mft» 

S ■ : 
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Marriages of Aryansjwith lower caste women, though 
in disfavour, were however allowed. For we find tliat 
there is a provision in Srauta Sutras to the effect 
Ahat a sacrificer, when observing vrata, should cohabit 
with his savarna wife only, at best a lower caste 
wife, but never with the §udra wife. This shows 
clearly that the Sudra wife had already come into 
disfavour as also other wives. This led in later 
times to the stoppage of Anuloma marriage altogether. 
The Pratiloma marriage was already long banned ; the 
Bhagavadgita strongly denounces ? by which word 
we must understand mixture of race in the Pratiloma 
way. f 55 i%r: \ #5 refers to- 

Kulfna or noble ladies mating with lower class males. 

Illegal connections were, of course, severely con- 
demned. The institution of prostitutes was, however,, 
countenanced, as a harlot (^s«i^)was invited at the 
consecration of a sacrificial shed. Adultery existed, 
as it does at all times and in all climes. But the 
sacrificer had to see that his Wife who had to take pkrt 
in the religious ceremony was pure. He, therefore, at 
the commencement of the sacrifice, bluntly asked his- 
■wife ^ ^ If the wife, in the presence of the 

sacred fire, was conscientious enough to name some* 
yietBons, oblations with suitable mantras were thrown 
into the fire to destroy them. The confession probably^ 
purified the wife and the sacrifice prooe^ted. 

The iaferenoe &at intmn^kde castes arose after 
*P&nim is supported by an iatwestuig SEHaa ctf his 
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emended by a Virtika of Katyayana (noticed by V. K. 
Rajawade also in his Marathi preface to the ). 

The sutra VUI 2,83 ( ) provides that when 
a Kshatriya or Vaisya salutes a Brahmin, in returning 
the salute or in blessing him, the last vowel of the 

f 

vocative should be changed to ga, but not for a Sudra 
as it did not require a tone of respect * Katyayana’s 
Vartikas to this give two provisos (1) 
which states that for women the ^ tone of respect 

<o 

should not be used. This proves that women had 
desqended in estimation as they often belonged to lower 
castes. (2) This means that the 

tone of respect was optional in returning the salutation, 
of a Kshatriya or Vaisya.* These also had somewhat 
descended in estimation after PSnini and before Katya* 
yana; for we have seen that there were incursions of 
foreign races and these had been admitted as Vratya 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas. Many being born of Sudra wives 
had probably been assigned an intermediate position* 
Thirdly, many had turned Buddhists and did not de- 
serve respect from orthodox Aryans. This sutra with 
its Vartikas is historically very important, as evidencing 
social changes among the people of Northern India. 

The artisans in villages and towns were probably of 
the Vaisya caste, though the indication given by 
Panini VI 2,60 is faint. The KSsikS gives instancesk 

• ^ lor s Brabain bnt Jfswr .% 
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oa the sutra sir: such as jjRf«(»; and Jiupfifia: 

and on ^ ^ JRfRRR,(VI 2,61) as both having 

particular accents. 

Marriage customs seem to have reniained the same 
as in Sanhita and Brahmana times. We have elsewhere 
noted that Bhrunahatya was now treated as one of the 
seven heinous sins and this proves that girls married 
late and often going astray before marriage, resorted to 
procuring abortion. And this appears to have led to 
early marriages. We find a faint indication in Panini 
that there were early marriages already in his days. VI 
4,84 ( tf flv q q ) of Panini is added to by Katyayana by 
^Tfio^R. It cannot be argued that Panini failed 
to notice that the word also behaved like . 
The proper inference is that the word vqi|^had no exist* 
ence in the days of PSnini. In Vedic times along 
with late marriages, there was prohibition of widoW- 
marriage as among the ancient Germans. The class of 
probably arose later as a result of early marriage 
coming into vogue and early married young girls be- 
coming widows were naturally allowed to remaity 
< m V5i;#5?m|r^-Manu ). 

We have seeu that the Aryans ofitQn married women 
from lower classes and that their progeny was treated as 
1>elonging to the var^ of the father. This is shovtn 
even in the latest LatySyana Srauta Sutra which gives 
« rnle that every priest must redte his ped^roe ^ the 
14^ getmration, but Should stop at an ancostxiM^ 
was not a * l3rSfat&ap!(iX ^, ^ This ilp^ 
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dictum untouched that the varna of the progeny is 
that of the father in two lower wives only ( 

The rule also shows how the pedigree of 
Brahmins upto the 1 4th generation was scrutinised and 
why the number 14 subsequently became important 
in Smritis in determining Sapindya or cognateship. 

Going on to the food and drink of the people, we find 
qR ^ a very interesting sutra in PSnini (XII 4,9) as 
the favourite drinks of different peoples are given 
under it by the Kasika as g'tqioii gciqmF: siRJn:, 

and ufkiiu:. The Uslnaras in the 

Panjab drank milk ; the eastdmers like Maithilas drank 
liquor; the Balhikas drank ( sour gruel) and the 
Gandharas drank probably tea. Even now, the 
Panjabis drink milk and the Maithilas drink liquor. But 
drinking liquor, was already looked upon as one of the 
five greatest sins and was avoided by all Aryans. At 
the SautrSmani sacrifice, liquor had to be offered to 
Indra who, like the German lord, was the patron of beef 
and beer. The sacrificer and priests had to take 
A substitute was, however, provided soon in or 

smelling instead of actual taking. As to food, flesh 
food was common to all. But among the vratas of 
sacrificers is mentioned abstaining from flesh and this 
subsequently became the lifelong vow of many Brah- 
mins. Not to eat flesh during the month of SrSvana, the 
first month of the rainy season, is a custom amon^ 
Kslaitriyas even to this day. The grains used wete 
'.cjhis^y ripe ^nd. yuvamiKed with curds. Cow's milk. 
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alone was used as being sacrificial and cows were kept 
in every household. It seems that beef was never 
•eaten except at certain higher sacrifices and only as 
cows being considered sacred; and even there, 
came into vogue. 

The dress of the people was the same as in the Brah- 
mapa period, viz. two pieces of cloth for both men and 
women. The men had often a turban called and 
it was usually white as also the two pieces of cloth. A 
red turban was prescribed for priests who were engaged 
in performing magic rites and also red clothes 
Si?J[a^lRre:-^rauta S.). A red turban in modern times be- 
came, however, a sign of gentility and only Kshatriyas 
and Rajputs used it (See our History of Mediaeval Hindu 
India Vol. I). The women, when ordained for sacrifice, 
had for head dress fisRiO? of which no idea can now be 
formed. Silk clothes were considered best andholy, being 
prescribed for both the sacrificer and his wife when 
ordained. But the Panjab did not produce silk and Ben- 
^1 and China alone, as now, were producers of silken 
cloth. The ^ mentioned in S. must be imported 
silken cloth and it has become in modern India a 
aacred cloth with Hindus along with linen and woolen. 
The people generally kept a tuft of hair on the head 
^called or ^ ; but some had heads clean shaven. 
The words and which are given first in 

4;he gana under 11,1,72 Pinini, show that Greeks and 
Ti^tans were even then shaven-headed. 

A great many sutras of I^nini give the surnames, 
AS we may now call than, that were conrent 
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among Brahmins and Kshatriyas. Brahmins used gotra> 
names as surnames and Panini gives many rules for 
their formation. The Pravara stocks such as 

&c. were also known but not used ; but 
under thesei the gotra-names some of which were often 
the same in different Pravaras were used with some 
differences. Thus (IV4, 107) provides 

that a Kappi'gotra man, if he was an Angiiasa, should be 
called if not similarly was an Angirasa 
distinct from a Vasishtha. The Kshatriyas took 
names from the peoples (IV 1,168) or some ancestor. 

(IV 1,191) shows that was a 'Ipi^ but 

was other than (IV, 1,1 14 ) 

brings together Brahmins and Kshatriyas, the 
the ff^s and the f^s being Kshatriya tribes. There was a 
difference in the form of the surname from itisi (which 
is fitly defined by PSnini as fitspi and thus 

meant descendants from grandson downward,) and of 
the name derived from the father only. We thus see 
how the modern practice of giving a man’s name, his 
father’s name and his family or gotra name is very old* 

Panini II 4, 65 shows that certain ancient gotra 
names in the plural meant descendants. These gotras 
Are ’ftgsr and thus «I5R: (Atris) 

and Bhrigus would mean any descendants but 
and would mean a son of Atri and Bbrigo* 
Similarly among es^tem peoples and Bharatas the plma} 
meant tteseendante. The KSsiks instances 
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and as meaning descendants of Yudhishthira 
and Arjuna; but Arjuneya meant a son of Arjuna. 

With regard to trade and imports, we have the sutra 
1,77) of Panini added to by Vara- 
ruchi in the V5rtika This 

shows that in Panini’s days imports chiefly came from 
the north i.e; from Afghanistan, Persia, Chinese Tur-; 
kestan and Tibet, while in Katyayana’s da 5 ’'s, under 
the rule of the Nine Nandas, imports by river and by 
jungle, land and forest routes were added. These river, 
routes were the Ganges and the Mahanadi, the land 
routes were from Malwa and Kathiawar, the forest 
routes were through the Vindhyas and the jungle 
routes were from the treeless tract of Rajputana. A second 
Vartika adds ; the first indicates mountain 

routes fit to be used by sheep only. And a third 

mentions two imports Mahua and 
Maricha brought by land. In of Panini, we have 

several products mentioned which were brought from 
forests even in his days viz. 

; it is to be noted that (liquor) and 
( sugarcane ) were forest products. 

Cultivated fields were not described by their super- 
ficial measurements such as Nivartana or BighS, but by 
the seed required for them; thus a field for which li 
of seed vvas required was called or a 

( rFPi anq: V 1 ,4 6 Pan. ). This method of ntaiftsuriajy 
fields for taxation was in vogue in hilly tfracto eveel 
till the British rule. Among corns groiniri ‘onfe-tliil. ■ 
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ripenied within sixty days and was called «r#ij ( V 1,80 
P5n.). 'nsi were other measures of .weight, 

or capacity besides and (V, 1,53 ). 

People travelled generally on foot ; but there were - 
horses also and chariots drawn by bullocks, mules or 
horses for travel and draught. The importance of 
chariots prescribed as Dakshina in ^rauta Sutras can 
thus be understood. An was much prized as 

it travelled fast and carried much weight. And mules 
were to be had in plenty in the Pan jab which was 
then the home of Aryan civilization and of Srauta sacri- 
fices, though it is not so now. 

The people generally were agriculturists and this 
life is reflected in such common words as 

“corn standing, corn cut, corn being cut, 
corn in the threshing place.” The chief corn seems to 
be Yava ( ) a rough kind of wheat 
wMch indicates that the Panjab and the Sarasvati 
region were still the principal land of the Aryans at 
this period. These agriculturists were chiefly Vaisyas 
who were called aif^. Panini gives ( HI 

1,103); and in an agricultural country, the agricul- 
turist is also the lord. The word is Vedic and is 
derived from the root ‘to go' from which Arya is also 
derived which denoted all the three higher classes. 

;lt is uupoitant to notp that among the desires with 
yrhiph sapriSo^ w^e performed, and 

rffreio the usual enes. As stated bdbre, cattle and 
frqge^y an agrioultund coiust^* 
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jtopbi*! indicates that whole villages were prized by the 
Aryans. This either refers to the obtaining of new 
villages entirely for settlement by a prosperous family 
or to the settlement system then existing and continu* 
ing to this day by which headship of villages was a 
position of influence. It could be granted by kings or 
obtained by purchase. We have already noted that 
these Gramanis, mentioned even in Upanishads,were an 
important people and they were also called Sutas which 
did not mean a separate intermediate caste as in Smri- 
tis. They probably were both Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

' Curiously enough, grants of villages ( in inam ) are not 
mentioned among the Dakshinas to be given to priests 
in any sacrifice in any Srauta Sutra, so far as we re- 
member. It is, therefore, certain that Gramanis were 
■ not Brahmins. In the Panjab and the U. P., there are 
Kshatriya and Jat owners of villages mostly, but there 
; are also Brahmin owners. These were originally not 
j)riests but probably follow'ers of the profession of arms. 

Turning to commercial and money dealings, we may 
at once state that the profession of money lending was 
old and long established. The borrower was called 
and the creditor ( PSn. & Smri.). We have 
noted that Yaska interprets iph[ in a Rigvedic 'verse as 
meaning f^flf^or one who lives on interest. This profes- 
sion was looked down upon as creditors were, as always, 
often oppresive (Sec III p. 1 10). The Vaiiyas and some 
'Brahmins probably e'ven then, followed this profeiEBOn. 
The Vai^ 3 ras wwe also traders and sellers of goods as 
^he Gi® gives and ^ifQlisir as the natural avo- 
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•cations of Vaisyas and the agriculturist VaUyas, tlw 
cattle-rearing Vaisyas (like Nanda of VrindSvanain 
the BhSgavata) and the trading Vaisyas became pro- 
bably distinct classes. Money was a sine qua non 
for trade and lending transactions and must have 
been in use. PSnini mentions many coins and 
the ^rauta Sutras also refer to these coins. Nishka 
as coin is more than once mentioned in the 
^rauta Sutras for Dakshina. It was most probably 
a stamped piece of gold. (See spl P. VI 2,55 

e. g. Hiranya meant both gold and silver), 

Nishka is twice mentioned in Panini and the lower coins 
given in (V. 1. 20) are qiq (all mentioned 

directly in 34), and qfs/Other words which appear 

to be coins are (19), (25), ^ (26 ^ 

(29) a copper coin, qn"! (35) and 
(33). Vararuchi adds to this Sutra which thus 
: appears to be shell-money used later on, qRf, 

are other words probably meaning coins 
given in 29,31,32. Coins were struck in P5mni’s days 
(9nf?lV,2, 120). 

The religion of the Indo-Aryans was still Vedic, 
tjrihya and ^rauta sacrifices being performed by the 
three higher castes. The sacred fire could be kept 
and worshipped by (§. S.) in every Aryan home. But the 
Vailfyi» h^ probably ceased to do so and had 
^necally taken to the path of Bhakti and had thus 

* Pwhi^ tlifige coins were stunped with 
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descended to the level of Sudras and women who could 
not perform Vedic sacrifices. Hence the propriety of 
the line in the GitS ^ ; &e. Nay many 

Brahmins and Kshatriyas also had ceased to keep fire and 
the Git§ also speaks of two classes of Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, the pious Brahmins ( gwrc) and the 
Vedic Kshatriyas ( ) who still followed the sacri- 

ficial cult of the Vedas and others who were lax like the 
mentioned in Srauta Sutras. The former 
particularly exulted in performing the liigher Srauta 
sacrifices, the Soma sacrifice being most sumptuously 
celebrated. We can understand how the Gita belongs 
to this period of the predominence of Soma sacrifice 
performed for the attainment of Svarga, when it 
specially refers to them in the verse iif 
gcRitir: ii. The three Vedas are 

mentioned here not because the fourth Atharvaveda was 
not known (IV 3,1 20 P.), but because it was concerned 
chiefly with magic and mundane purposes. 

The Upanishadic doctrine of^anyasa was also in the 
field and many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to SanySsa 
and Tapas by retiring from worldly pursuits and living 
in forests. These also followed in one way the Vedic 
reli^on, as the Sanyasasrama and the Vanaprastha 
Akasn& were bow recognised by it and a few Aryans of 
the three higher classes lived as recluses in forests. 

The §5dra, though admitted to the Axjten sodetyv. 
could not perform sacrifices nor take to SanySsa or 
Tapas. To this time belongs the story in the KSmlya]^. 
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that R5ma punished with death a 6udra who took to 
Tapas. Buddhism naturally came as a revolt after this 
and threw open Sanyasa and Tapas to all. Brahmins 
who led a religious life were exempted from taxes and 
sometimes others than Brahmins pretended to be so to 
obtain this privilege. The sutra of Panini VI 2,67 is 
instanced by and It is inexplicable 

why Brahmins were stamped as degraded. 

In magic rites Dakshina was to be given to these 
'Brahmins only (see S. S. ), Probably they worshipped 
■fiends like the Satanists of Europe. 

The common people, the women, the Sudras and 
many Vaisyas followed generally the religion of devo- 
tion by worshipping Vasudeva and other personal gods. 
Idolatry was probably well established among these 
people, as PSnimi speaks of the idols of VSsudeva and 
Arjuna. We, have already seen that even in the 
religion of sacrifice, *an image of Mahavira made of mud 
brought from a Valmika or a pond was worshipped, 
■( This perhaps is the precursor of the later practice, 
even now subsisting, of worshipping idols of Ganapati 
made of clay every year in Ganesha Puj5 days). It can 
not be definitely stated if there were temples whermn 
idols were permanently installed and worshipped; for we 
have not come across any mention of sudi tmnples in 
Wedinga works. But non-mention leads to no infetenibe 
where mentioD is not necessary. Tempon^ saeiifie^ 
«h0ds were erected for h^er sacrifices wludi may be 
•called &e tonnes. Their consecratton was made wikli 
wamcnt^ awd mhny is 
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difficult to say whether the lifiga worship of the Non- 
Aryans referred to in tlie Vedas had been by this time 
accepted by the Aryans as the worship of the Vedic 
god Rudra, though a separate sacrifice to Rudra by 
the recitation of the Yajurvedic RudrSdhyaya called 
&tarudriya had come into vogue in the time of 
the late Katya. S. (Sec III p. 57). The identification of 
Vishnu with the liighest Brahman had already taken 
place in the Upanishads and according to the cult of 
sacrifice, Vishnu was sacrifice itself But it is also 
not quite certain if the identification of Shrikrishnat 
with Vishnu had taken place by this time. The Gita 
identifies ^krishna with Brahman and with both 
Ankara and Vishnu as Vibhutis of God. The theory 
of Avataras developed hereafter and the PanchrStra and 
Nargyaniya cults finally represented Vasudeva as an 
Avatara of Vishnu. These two deities, feva and Vishnu, 
became the two prominent gods of the Indian people 
hereafter; and thousands of temples were built to them* 
probably even before Buddha. We do not also find- 
any mention of De^d-worship in the Vedanga works, 
though, as stated before, non-mention leads to no infer- 
ence. The Kena Upanishad mentions UmS Haimavatr 
not as a goddess and the BhagavadgltS among female 
deities mentions only 

YSska mentions many female Vedic deities, but nd: any- 
Pwanicones. 

The people generally were thus religiously 4ivi- 
ded into two sections the Ar^^ns and the 
i 2,31 KSsIki ) and they ofitra abtracd or 
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each other. It is interesting to note that the consecra* 
tion of sacrificial sheds was accompanied specially by a 
mock quarrel between a Sudra and an Arya, the ktter 
worshipping fire and the former not. The lowest grade 
of the Sudras worshipped fiends and demons and they 
are referred to in the Gita. The difference between 
the higher and lower classes is noted by the Gita in the 
verse i 

dh'^ll sRir; ! Manes were also worshipped by many 
( f^^5*rnfrf f^en: ). 

Lastly several sutras of Panini give us hints about 
the food, apparel, avocations &c. of the people. Thus 
V. 2, 7-9 speak of a chariot which can take 

all paths, a driver who can drive all ani- 

mals, Hsfbfhl |3 t§ a Sanyasin who eats all kinds of food, 
3TT5iq^ii q 2 a scarf which covers the body upto the ankle, 
gqHtI_a shoe that fits the foot. V. 2, 71 states 
that a country inhabited by Brahmins living by arms 
is called The Sutra of PSnini, though treating- 

of grammar, is a mine of information on the general 
condition of the people in his time. 

From the various facts above set forth, it will mnply 
appear that the Indo-Aryans were, in the Vedanga 
period, a highly advanced people with ordered kingdoms - 
and communities, living in walled towns ( St- 
Pap. VI 1,26 m), and with councils assisting 
kings, with intellectual pursuits resulting in such finishei^ 
w^ri^s as FSpini's grammarand in philosophical treatiseB’ 

They had advanoed^^^^^%^ 
matiiematicai astroncany and also in the knowledge ofi 
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metals, using gold, silver and copper coins of various 
weights. Industry and agriculture flourished and trade 
by boats from the eastern and western seas was carried 
on with many distant lands. Fine arts had also pro- 
gressed ; music was studied, with stringed instruments 
like Vinas and dramas were acted, there being even 
works on actors. Rules for the building of altars 
had been laid down on the basis of geometry and arith- 
metic. Yet the question whether writing was known 
in the days of Panini is a topic of controversy among 
scholars. Goldstucher held that “writing was known to 
Indo-Aryans from various sutras of Panini such as g^Rir- 
The roots and show that words 
were painted as also inscribed.” If the Chaldeans knew 
inscribing on bricks, at least two thousand years before 
'Christ, it is no wonder that the Indo-Aryans knew 
writing in the Vedanga period. The Vedas were 
no doubt taught from mouth to mouth, but other 
works were written down. Indeed we think that 
Panini could not have prepared his gapas or lists 
unless he could note Mown words as they were found. 
He could not have kept them stored in his mind. The 
material on which writing was inscribed was Bhurja- 
patra, as stated already and Bhurja leaves could 
be had in plenty in the Himala}ran regions. Patra 
consequently in Sanskrit means a lett»-, as paper in 
English has come to mean a disquisition written pn 
papar* Such leaves strung together were called a 
-grantha proper^ enough and j^:aBtha ia^^ tense 
^ work is used even by FSpini ^ ^ 



GENERAL APPENDIX. 

I NOTES OF Y. V. TALA.VALKAR OF POONA 
on Sec. I with our remarks thereon. 

(1) P. 3. ‘^The ancient Indo- Aryans had a system of 
vtchronology. The Manvantara system counts time from 
Hanu^s being saved from the deluge. This system was known 
all the world over, Manu or Noah being treated as the saviour 
of the human race. Before this system^ difEerent forms of 
Yugas were in vogue, of four, five, ten &c years. The Man- 
vantaras are described in the Puranas in detail.^^ 

The determination of Vedic dates from Puranic accounts of 
Manvantaras is an impossibility. These are difierently inter- 
preted by difEerent scholars. The Puranic accounts of kingly 
genealogies are also unreliable; the orginal genealogies seen by 
Megasthenes being lost. The modern Puranas give imaginary 
ones, as their total difEers from the total in the short summary 
given by Megasthenes. Thirdly, Manvantaras are a fabrication 
of astronomical Siddhantas which are all later than 200 B. C. 

(2) P. 47 and 55. ^^The qfTO must be taken to havo 
preceded Vyasa. It was recited by or and it omits 
some of the verses in the Bigveda as now rocited. Had Sa^ 
kalya come after Yyasa, he could not have omitted these 
verses. Again author of according to the Farinas, 
lived in the reign of Brahmadatta, a coutemporany of Pratiipa^ 
father of Santanu. He too, therefore, preceded Yyisa^ Tho 
above counted every Pada and hence we have 

We are of the ofunion that no vajue attaches to the 
Purina story historically* The no doubt omits certain 
suktas orrither mantras. The ijuestion yr^ 
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mautras aro omitted in is difficult to solve ; for tho^* 

present Sanhita is known as of SSkala Sakha. Probably when’ 
Sakalya enunciated his qfqrS' he thought these mantras to be 
spurious. Agait tihe idea of reciting a can only atrse after 
the mantras had become difficult to be understood owing to 
change in language. It is also possible that when Sakalya 
enunciated his q^s", these mantras were not found in the 
compilation made by Vyasa and were added subsequently by 
some one, like the Khallikas. 

The following mantras only, included in the Rigveda Ban- 
hita always, have no qfqi^. They are, however, commented 
on by Sayana : — VII 5 ‘,12 from X,20,l, 

X 120, 10 and X 190 (5Rrfq ^rq ^). 

(3) P. 84. ^^The words Brahmans, Bajanya, Vaisya and 
Sudra are not indicative of castes but are rTr^q forms showing 
occupation. For these words do not occur elsewhere in the 
^gveda. Brahmana thus is from ( mantra ) '' 

This is an ingenious guess as also seems, from to 
be acollection of kings and Vaisya, of or settlers. But 
how is a and what is its meaning ? 

(4) P. 110. <<The Vayu Purana gives the following iu-^ 

fommtion about Bamaveda. This Veda was taught by Vyasa 
to his pupil he taught it to his son he to his sou 

who made 500 Samhitas and taught them to his pupil 
who taufilit them to his disciples f f 

aud^fq^r* These BSmans are called and are distinct 

from the or qrn^ Bamans of %DrqqR 

*lPhePdrari^ brings together taiown authors on Samateda 
and the Supposed 1000 Sakhls Of It, in this imagintiry story. 

(5) P 1^7. Silapas are the same as*%irlrqf6rs l!fhjr ? 

(6) P. 140. <^Iii Paniui^s f idle, Afa^ydllis were not looked 



H THE KHAILIKA ALIAS PAEISISHTA HYMNS 
OF THE RIGVEDA. 

We have already noted in App* I that there are certain other 
hymns of the Rigveda on which there is no padiapatha. They 
are called Khila or Khailika alias Farisishta which may be 
rendered by * remnant \ They are not given together at the 
end like an appendix in modem books but are given at differ- 
ent places throaghout the Rigveda in some written books 
only. They are, however, not usually given in printed books ; 
nor has 6 ay an a commented on them. But they are almost 
always learnt by heart by Vaidikas. They have accents which 
Max Muller says are not proper, and they are omitted in 
many Mss, We give below a list of them supplied to us by 
Govindabhat Phatak, a noted Vaidika of Poona, both from a 
manuscript copy and from memory. 
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Ashiaka 
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9 or 14 

It 

may at once be said that these are additions most certain 


ly made after Vyasa the compiler of the Rigveda and Sakalya 
the enunciator of the Pada-Patha. The Valakhilyaa are, how- 
ever, earlier than Sakalya and later than Vyaaa as they have been 
separated into padas. Max Muller has shown in his edition of 
the Rigveda that these Parisishtas are older than Katyayana 
who does not include them in his as also Saunaka who 

mentions them in his They are, of course, not 

oonnted by him in the number of hymns and of padas. Some 
of these verses like are found in the Atharva- 

veda and in Srauta and Grihya Sutras. We think that their 
b^ng given in difEorent places indicates that they were believed 
to be seen by those Rishis after or in whose hymns they are 
inserted. They are certfunly allied to them in matter. Thus 
X 75 is a hymn to the rivers and the Khatlika %rTTf%% 

^c. referring to the conduenoe of the white Granges with 
the dark Jumna naturally cornea after &c. The 

first remnant hymn is Inserted at the end of theflrit nmn- 
dala and the last (25) at the end of the Rigveda itself, the 
matter of it bdng allied to the matter of the 

last fukta and iulael Ac. 
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Max Muller, in his edition, has given 32 Elhailikas while 
Oovindabhats list gives 25 as also Ganapat Krishtaji's edition 
which also notes the place where each khailika is inserted. 
On comparison we find Nos 1,9,10,15,18,20 &o. 

is here given) and 29 of Max Mullers edition to be additional 
suktas ( 29 cafr not given by G. K. edition is, however^ 
accepted by Govindabhat, though it is not in his list ). Ther^ 
are additional verses also, added still later in these remnant 
hymns, the most notable being 13 verses added at the end of 
the 8th of Max Muller called These clearly are later 

additions, for they come after the finishing verse 3?:^% : ipiSt 
^ &o. StTsfr : NdlT 

The language of some hymns is post-Vedic and one hymn 
mentions even Kapila. The hymns Nos 8 and 9 given by Max 
Muller and omitted in our list are to Siva and Krishna which 
are plainly spurious, the latter containing the line ^sorn^r ^1- 
The majority of the hymns and verses are, however, in 
Vedic language and style. rrST Nf^sTffr 

jpTT TTg^Tl probably describes Prayaga. Is there Somesvara 
there ? ^ and ^ 5TnT: re- 

poind us of the Bharata which probably takes these verses from 
here. ^ embodies the 

Indo-Aryan conception of riches (7). 

^ srmt (f 1) is a pi’ior version of the story of 

Krishna in Harivamsa. 

Ill THE VEDANGA CYCLE OF 5 YEABS. 

This cycle is certainly old, as the names of the five years 
are mentioned in the Tmttiriya Brahmana III 4 and also the 
*V^Ejasane;^ Sanluta XXX 18 (See. II p. 48). These are, of 
oonrse, later portions ; but the cycle must be older still ai 
two extra months named Saniiarpa or Malimlucha and Anhaspati 
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are found in thtj Taittiriya Sanhita which can ouly appertain 
to the cycle of five years. Mr. Y. V. Talavalkar thinks that- 
there was previously a four years' cycle with three years of S60 
days and the fonrth of 381. He has not given the proof of 
this. But this is probable as the Taittiriya Brahmana (X 4,10) 
mentions the names of four years only and their lords. The 
extra month is certainly older as Adhimasa is mentioned in 
B I 25, 8 • and is likened to the hump of an ox in the Tait 
tiriya Brahmana 111 S. 3. The ancient ^ishis mast first have 
tried to equate the solar with the lunar year, in other words, 
the seasons with the foil moon and new moon months, by 
adding 21 days or one month after 3 years and finding the 
inequality still riimoining, by adding 2 months in five years. 

IV Dr. V. G. Rele’8 new explanation of 
VEDIC DEITIES. (Sec I pp. 74-81) 

Mr. V. G. Rele L.M.& S ; P.C.P.S. whose new inter*' 
pcetation of the Bhagavadglts, we have already 
noticed, has suggested a new explanation of Vedie 
deities also on the physiological basis. Dr. Bele has 
studied the Rig-Veda deeply and with his wonderfully 
imaginative power and his intimate knowledge of 
anatomy has evolved the theory that the Vedio deities 
represent the several centres of activity in the nervous 
system of the human body. I have had the privHege 
of reading in manuscript his book expounding this 
theory and I am sure that when this book is out, it 
will take the learned world by surprise. He: has not 
only accounted for the various attributea of aaciit 
Vedio deity but has also shown how the v^iotvs legendl 
about eadi god given in this highly peeikt^ work^^ 
the anoisnt Rishis can be explained. 
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Even in the time of Tasks, the Vedio deities had 
'become a riddle. Some teachers thought that they 
'Were powers of nature looked upon as gods ; others that 
{they were ancient kings. Thus Vritra was supposed by 
rsome to represent a cloud; by others to be a son of the 
Asura Virochana. Modern Vedic scholars generally 
explain the Vedic deities and the legends connected with 
them on an astronomical basis. They explain these le- 
gends as poetical fancies of the ancient Rishis suggested 
{by psHstioular appearances in the starry regions. Some 
again believe that these deities represent but the Sun in 
its different aspects seen in the Arctic regions. Even 
'Yaska thought that thei'e were three deities oidy vk. 
Sun, Wind and Fire; and all other deities were only their 
•diSerent positions. But it is patent to aB that these 
different theories cannot satisfactorily explain all the 
attributes of the Vedio deities described in the Rig- 
vedas nop all the legends in connection with them found 
‘tiieeein. Thus, as pointed oat by Dr. Bele, the name 
itedasi in the dual, defies proper explanation. Even 
Ya^ca gave different meanings ; and many following 
.hkn take it as heaven and earth (nwiydflX But in mmiy 
hymns ol the Rig^Veda, Rodasi is mantk»ned along wMi 
4a«rthand cky separately (111 h4,4, Vi 70,41, X 88<>3> and 
hhflxe BodasI must mean two heavens. Xow in the 
<«utfar world these k but one heaven. The idea of tuK) 
■heavans, however, bombs to have been suggested by ttke 
itwe hwaispherkal brain vaults plaoed side by side, ws 
9 «tl exiNiadned by Ds. Bele in hk bopk. The Rkhk 
dk their sacaifioss must have studied animal anattmay 
auad atnn kunan det^ and they saw ntiiuttallr 
ixoth the inner world and the outer world 
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them to be alike. We may next mention the next most 
troublesome Vedic deity viz. the two Asvins. Yfiska^ 
as usual, suggests many explanations. The astronomical 
explanation that they are two stars or two planeta 
(Venus and Mercury) fails ; for these do not constantly 
appear together. The Asvins are always said to appear 
in the early morning before dawn. They are physi- 
cians. And they succour men when foundered at sea. 
It is almost impossible to suggest an explanation 
which can bring in these attributes. Dr. Rele’s physio- 
logical explanation is, therefore, worth noting. Other 
troublesome deities such as Ribhus and Pushan are 
also explained in this theory of Dr. Rele. Indeed his 
great merit is that he has collected together all the 
legends connected with each deity found in the Rig- 
veda as also all attributes and has explained them on 
the theory that the Vedic deities represent the different 
centres of activity in the brain and the spinal cord of 
the human body. It is possible that the Vedic seers 
knew the human nervous system well and looking 
upon the outer world as a replica of the inner world, 
described both in the same fashion. This theory of Dr. 
Rele will certainly be carefully scrutinized by the 
learned world when it is placed before it. The German 
Pandits especially ^ho are both good Vedic scholars 
and medical experts will study it deeply and pro'* 
nounce their valuable opinion upon it. In the 
meanwhile, we think the theory to be so ingenioni 
and thorough-going« that we feel it to be our dui^ 
iRiefiy to notice it in this History of Sanskrit 
Literaturei even before Dr. Rele’s book is printed and 
■phldi^ad. ^ 



V DATE OF BHAGAVADGITA, Sec IV pp, 34-46, 

A further argument in support of the date we have ^ 
assigned to the Bhagavadgita may be found in 
( X 20 ). Srikrishna was probably a Samavedin, as in the 
Ohhandogya he is described as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa 
iTTf ( Sec. II p, 192 ). But the preeminence 
of Samaveda as the highest Veda also belongs to the Brah- 
inana and Vedanga periods. It was a Veda recited by gods. 
T- B. says that all light was derived from the Samaveda (Sec. 
II p. 37). The Pariplava, described in the Srauta Sutras and 
Brahmanas, provides that when the Samaveda was recited, gods 
were to be invited and learned Braiimins in the Vedas represent- 
ed gods (Sec. L p. 197 and III). But this position among the 
Vedas was lost subsequently by it. As noted by Telang 
in the preface to his translation of Anugita, Gautama Dhar- 
masutra provides that Samaveda should not be heard in the 
house. Samavedins are now treated as almost fallen. The reason 
appears to be that SiUnaveda recitation was necessary at the 
time of burning the dead body of a king or a householder and 
became inauspicious as a funeral rite. Even the Uahabharata 
depicts 1 hat the loud chanting of Samans distinguished the 
ceremonial burning of Bhishma^s body. This lower position 
of the Samaveda was thus established by about 500 B. 

The Gita must be taken to belong to the Srauta Sutra period^, 
in other words, to about 1000 B. 0. at the latest. 

VI 3IAP OF VEDIO-OHIEFLT PlNlNIAN-INDIA 

In pr^ring (he Map of Yedic India hereto appended^ 

we have bad to contend with many difiScnltiea. So inaxty 
conntriM, towns wad villages are mentioned in Papini’s sntraw- 
and fipas and in Eliilka hr way of illnstration and so few of 
tibese can be identified now, that we are at aloss to locatemost 
of them on tin su^ Secondly^; the sitimtion of many has noi» 
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been indicated, Panini^s work being on grammar and not On 
, geography, though some of them are mentioned in the Maha- 
bha^ata. Thirdly, many peoples and tow/i!? have disappeMwi 
since Fanini^s days. The map, therefore, does not fully repre- 
since Papinius time. But we give here lists of countries, towns 
mentioned in Yedic works from the Sanhitas down to 
Yaska and Panini, so far as we could collect them, for the 
curious reader. The lists cannot of course claim to be exhaus- 
tive- It must be added that the gapas as recited in Kasika 
r and the Sidhanta-Kaumudi differ the latter contains more 
names and also gives diflerent readings. Kamka again in 
giving illustrations mentions names of towns which could not 
have been in existence in the days of Panini such as Patali- 
putra and hence one must take only those names which are 
actually mentioned in Papini or Yaska as undoubtedly existing 
in the Vedanga period. Lastly, more than a hundred names of 
towns are mentioned in the 17 gapas mentioned in Pto. IV 2,80 
which we do not give here for fear of inordinate and unneces- 
sary extension of lists. 

RIVERS 

We will first give the rivers of India mentioned in Vedio 
works. In R. X. 76,5 are given the rivers of India known 
- in 9igveda Sanhita times, from east to west in order (Sec I 
' p. B9.) Their names with subsequent equivalents down to the 
if time of the Greeks and modern days are as follows : — 

V. F., DELHI AND PANJAB 
I Gang! (Ganges) 2 YamunA (JunuBts) 

3 Sari^vaM (daffslti) 

4 §iitudri (Stttlef), Gr. 

6 Pterushpi ( Ravi ) also callbd Gr; Hyd^otiii 

t Asikml (Ghenab) mcNiem Chandra^ 
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S Vitas ta (Jhelum), Gr. Hydaspes 
9 . Arjikiya (not identified). Yaska gives Vipat as anoiJlfii^ 
name of it, but this is probably wrong. Yaska gives 
Umnjara also as another name of Arjikiya 

10 Sushoma (not identified. Yaska looks upon it as Indus) 

11 Sindhu (Indus) praised in R. X 75, 

12 Rasa 

13 Svetya (Swat) I 

14 Kubha (Kabul) R.VoS^O 

15 Krainu (Kurrum) „ I 

16 Gomati (Gomti) J 

17 VipasaR III 33,1 and P. IV 2,74. (Bias)Gr. Hypbasis. 
R. speaks of Vipasa and Satadru together and they 
combine first. This shows that Yaska is not right in 
looking upon A sikini as VipaSa. 

18 Sarayu in Oudh R.IV 30,18, V 53,9. X 64,9 mentions 
it along with Sarasvatl and Sindhu. 

19 Saravatl given in Kasika as dividing east from north 
as conceived by Panini (not identified). 

20 Sudani r a in Behar (See II p. 15) mentioned in S. 

21 Varnu P. IV 2,77 q. (not identified), 

22 Suvastu P IV 3,93. 

23 Drishadvati (S. S.) 

24 Rathastha VI, 157 r[. 

We go on to give a list of the countries known in Ve^o 
times. There are very f(iw countries mentioned in the SatinM* 
Ais, peoples are mentioned like Bharata, 

Ann, Dhmhyu, Pfiru &c ^ but these were not names ol^ 

' tries yet. In the Brahmanas including Upanishads^ m ksim 
JCuru, PSnchiia, K&M, Videfaa, Madra, Gindhira and Jusdtoi 
^f^nentionedv Baudbl^aiia S* S..inentions , WW 
not tt Je visited by Aiytiis* 
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grammar^ however^ oontains many names of countries and their 
sitnataon whether east, middle or north can be tolerably^ 
known. There are more than a hundred names in the ganas re*^ 
cited by Fanini and Kasika adds many in illustration of 
PaniniS sutras. Ths latter not being always trustworthy, we 
add IT. and qpi. to indicate their source. The list is arranged, 
alphabetically and names given in the map are marked.* 


Abhisara IV 2,124 sft. 
Aishukari IV 2,54 it. 
Aindravakra IV 2,126 
Ajamidha IV 2,125 spf. 
Ajaskanda P, 

AndhakalV 2, 114 
♦Andhra (A«B.) 

Anupa IV 2,133 If. 

Anushanda ,, 

Aratta (Bandh.S.) a general 
name for Panjab countries. 
♦Asmaka IV1,173, VI 2,37it. 
Asura V 3,117 it. 

♦Avanti IV 1,176, VI 2,37 it. 
Andarayana IV 2,64 ir. 
♦Balhika V3,117ir. IV 1,154 it. 
Bharga IV 1,175 
♦Bharata IV 1,178 it. &c. P. 
Bhaurikari IV 1,154 n. 
B&hllka 

Ohakravarta IV 2,126 ^fsr. 
OhSndrSyana IV 2,54 it* 
OhSpayata ,, 

♦Ohedi TV 2,115 
C«dntiVl2,37i^ 


Chitraratha II 2,31. 
Dakahinapatha IV 2,127 ff. 
♦Darada IV 3,93 it. 
Darukachchha IV 2,126 
Barva IV 2, i25 5PT. 
♦Basarha V 3,117 it. 
Dasamitra P. 

Bharteya IV 1,178 it. 
Bhaurteya „ 
Brakshayana IV 2,54 ir. 
Gandika IV 3,93 it. 
♦Gandhara IV 2,133 it. 

IV 1,169 Brih. B. 8. 
♦Gauda P. 

Haihaya IV 1,111 it. 
Jambu IV 2,125 ^r. 
Jyabaneya IV 1,178 q*. 
♦Kachchha IV 2,133 
♦Kalakuta IV 1,173 
♦Kalanjara IV 2,125 
Katutara IV 2433 qr. 
♦Kalinga IV 1,170 
♦Elamboja TV 1,175 
EindSgnika IV 2,123 
Kineya IV 2,54 if. 
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'Eapisa lY 2,99. 

‘Saruaha IV 1,178 it. 

KSii IV 2,115 
♦JKasmira IV 1,178 it. 
♦Kekaya IV 1,178 tt. 
Khandayana IV 2,54 it. 
Kikata (Rigveda). 
JSashkindha IV 3,93 it. 
♦Kshudraka IV 2, 45 it. 
♦Kunti IV 1,176, IV 2,37 
^KuruIV 2,8l5Pi.&c.IV 2,37 
Madhumat IV 2,133 it. 
♦Madra iV 2,131, IV 3,13. 
♦Magadha IV 1,170 
♦Malava IV 2,45 tt. 
♦Nishadha IV 1,142 
^^Panchala IV 2,81 &c. 
Faraskara VI 1,157 
"♦Parsu V 3,117 
'•^Paundra (A.B.) 

■♦Pisacha V 3,117 it. 
Pratyagratha IV 1,175 
Pulinda (A.B.) 

Banku IV 2,133 it. 
Bc>luta(Tandya B.Sec.II p.72). 
Saikayata IV 2,54 it. 

^Biluslm IV 2,68 ir. 


Saraayayana IV 2,54 tt. 
Satvata V 3,117 IT 
Saukreya \ IV2, V3 
SaubhreyaJ 178 it. 117 u 
♦S auvira P. &c. 

*Sindhu IV 2,113 it &c. 
Sitikaksha VI 2,37 r\. 
Suramasa IV 1,170 
♦Surasena IV 1,177 it. 

IV 1,170. 

♦Surashtra IV 2,37 rr. 

SuBthala IV 1,178 ir. 

SuBvata IV 1,178 tt. 

♦Trigarta IV 1,111, IV 1, 178 it. 
Udasthana IV 1,86 it 
Udumbara „ 

Urak IV 1 178 it 
♦Usinara (A. B.) IV I, 178 it. 
♦Vaideha IV 1,178 it 
V aikayata IV 2,54 n. 
Vanijyaka „ 

♦Vanga IV I, 178 ir. 

Va^na IV 2,133 
VShika IV 2,47 (general name 
for the Panjab). 

♦Vriji IV 2,131 
Vriskni IV 1,114 


^Salva IV 1,178 it* IV 2,135, Taudheya IV 1,175, V 8,107 
Vi, 2,133 IT. &c Yngandbara IV 1,99 ir, IV 

Sankik IV 2,80. 2,131 

A Bimilar alphabetieal list of towns is given below« Af 
etated already, many unimportant towns have been omlMed^ 
tiboee pven in gapaa Md iLisiki. 
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Anakaslirii IV 2^27 fr. 
♦Anarta 

Arishta IV 2,80 it. 

A^man 
Asmara 
Asoka „ 

Barbara „ 

Bhojakata (east) 1 1,75 
^ Champa IV 2,82 ar. 
Dattamitri(Sauvira)IV2,16^r 
Darva IV 2,97 17. 

Devadatta I 1,75 (north) 
Dhuma IV 2,127 
Drakshiprastha VI 2,87 it. 
Enipachana (east) I 1,7 5 5f?r. 
Garta IV 2,127 n. 

Gandapura 

♦ Gaja IV 2,82 q- and Yaska 
Gonarda (east) I 1,70 5r»r. 

♦ Hastina VI 2,101 

♦ Indraprastha IV 2,87 tt- 
Jambu IV 2,82 tt, 
Kairamedura IV 3,93 rr. 
Kakacdl (east) IV 2,76 
KandavSrana IV 3j93 it. 
Kapila 

Karavira IV 2,80 ir. 
Eatklprastha VI 2,87 it. 
Eni^oakoshtha IV 3,98 ir. 
Kasapari IV 2,97 ir. 
JCansaosbi IV 2^97 n. 

Ktoiitl 

EhiBara IV 3,93 m . I j 


IKroshtukarna . ,, T 
EuchavaralV 84^4 
Kundaprastha VI 2,87 
Lanka IV 1,158 n, 

Madrakula IV 2,127 it 
Mahi IV 2,97 ir 
Mahaklprastha IV 2,87 it 
Mahiehmatl IV '2,96 it 
Mahishasthali IV 2427 rr 

♦ Makandi (east) I V 2,7 6 npii. 
MajjSJi IV 2427 IT. 

Mardeya VI 2,101 

♦ Mathura IV 2,82 it. 

♦ Maya IV 2, 97 it. 
Nandipura (East) ^r. 

Pampa IV 2,82 ir. 

Phalaka VI 2,101 
Plaksha PrasravaDa (S. S.^ 
Pota IV 2,97 iTc 
Pushkara IV 2,82 ir. 

♦ Rajagriha IV 2,127 it. 
Romaka IV 2,80 it. 

♦ Saka]aIV2417 iT(?) 
Sankasya IV 2,80 if 

♦ SaJatura IV 3,94 
Salmali IV 2,82 it. 

/^ansphay a IV, 2, 3 27 it 
^ asidsna „ 

ilatrajita „ 

Sinhakoshtaka IV 3,93 ir 
ilwadattapufa (east) 

MtmmU 4 V:2,97:;'it/ . .. - 

liyii 
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^banagara (east) m. 
♦Takshasila IV 2,82 3,93. 
Tamraparnl IV 2,82 n 
Tudi IV 3,93. 

Udambara IV 1,99 jt 
♦ Ujjayini IV 2,82 it 
Urasa „ 

Vaidliumagni (8alva)IV 2, 

Valabhi IV 2M n 
Valgu „ 


Varana IV 2,82 

* Varanasi IV 2,97 ir 
Varjya IV 2,127 IT 
Varmati IV 3,97 
Vatsoddharana IV 3.03 ir. 
Videba IV 2,127 it 
Vinasana (S. S.) 

♦ Viratanagara ( .) 

Vrikagarta IV 2,137 it. 
Yakrilloman IV 2,110 ir 
Yugandhara IV 1,99 ir. 


VII JANAMEJAYA PARIKSHITA . ND DATE 

OF BHARATA FIGHT. See II p. 17 and IV p. 5. 
There is no inention of the Pandavas in Sanhltas or Brah- 
manas and Weber as also Batta thought that they were ini- 
ag:inary beings, Arjuna being still the name of Indra 
(Butta). The mention of Janamejaya and his three ^brother's 
and of their performing four Asvamedhas for expiation from 
gailt occurring in the Satapatha led Dutta to think that 
Janamejaya Parikshita was, according to contemporaneous 
t^timony, himself stained with the guilt of war^\ Bimilarly, 
the Brihadaranyaka contains a question ^Where have the 
^vlkshitas goue^ and Weber thought that this question 
stewed that something marvellous had happened to the Pari- 
tefaHas and that ‘<this unknown something was the basis of 
ihb legeud of the Mahabharata’’. That these surmises are wrong 
w« have shown at length in our Mahabharata: a ciitiabin 
(p. '60) mid our Oh&p, IIL) Wo would giya 

tere our atgumoTiti in short as detailed there. Non-^meutioi^ 
wSordt no basis for inference, unkss mention is necessary^ 
Sanhitis and Sr&hmaoas being religious hooka 
tieed not eoutaiu a referenee lo any pasthkto^^ 
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person. That Janamejaja and his three brothers performed' 
A Sramedhas for expiation of sin as mentioned in Satapatha 
proves that the Pandavas whose great grandsons they were must 
have lived before Satapatha. The sin mentioned is a Brahma- 
hatya and can not be confounded with the guilt of war. For 
Drona’s being killed in dght does not involve Brahmahatya; 
as killing a Brahmin warrior who conies to fight and kills 
thousands by his Brahmastra is nob a sin: ^ STTfUTT- 

It is true that we are nowhere told 
in MBh« or in S. B. how Janamejaya committed the sin of 
Brahmahatya. But it is unquestionable that the Bharata fight 
involved no sin of Brahmahatya. Thirdly, the question 
^ Where are the Parlkhsitas ’ does not suggest the idea that 
their end was terrible. The answer of Yajnavalkya in the 
Brihadar. makes this clear. He says There they have gone 
where the Asvamedha-sacrificers go, viz., wherp &c. Thus 
the fact of their performing Asvamedha was well-known and 
sacrificers of Asvamedha, according to Yajnavalkya, went to 
the highest goal attained by Yedantins. There is in fact 
praise of Asvamedha involved here. 

Lastly, it may be noted that some have suggested that Jana- 
mejaya mentioned by S. B. is an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
mentioned inMBh. Adip. There is, no doubt, another Janame* 
jaya who is an ancestor. But he is not Parikshita and be 
has not three brothers named Ugrasena, as men- 
tioned in S. B. in detail. Hence the Janamejaya of S» B, is 
unquestionably the great-grandson of Arjuna. Arjuna may 
be ludra in ^igveda hymns ; but it is a name properly given 
to one of the Pandavas supposed to be bom of Indra and the 
hero of the Bhirata fight which took place after the oomp^*^ 
tion of the |ttgveda Sanhiti and before S. B. was fxmh 
jpoaed about 3000 B. 0^ . > . . ■ 
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Abhyankar, M. M. Vasudeva 
Shastri ; 2 26, 150 ; 3 126-28, 
133, 138, 153. 

Aitareya BrSiimana; I 54, 55, 
174 ; 2 1, 49, 9», 114, 120, 128 ; 
3 63, 132, 142, 164. 

Akbar, 2 161. 

Alexander, 1 3; 2 185; 3 150, 
151, 154; 4 6, 11, 46. 
Amalnerkar, Prof. 4 36. 
Anandachandra Vedantavagisha, 
3 167. 

Anandagiri 4 36. 
AnurSkSnukramani 1 44. 4 84. 
Apastamba 3 72, 82, 163. 
Aristotle 2 220. 

Arrian 3 151. 

Arthasiastra 1 3, 9. 

Aryabhatta 1 4 «. 

A^vaJfiyana 1 60, 62, 63, 161 ; 

2 3; 4 64. Kalpastitra detailed 

3 62-71. 

A4oka 4 51. 

Athai Taveda 1 21-23, 141 ; 2 37 ; 

3 15; 4 84. 

Avesta 1 26, 31. 

BsdarSya^a 2 12, 160 ; 4 36, 37. 
BSna 2 178, 3 65. 

BaudbSyana 2 23, 24, 102 3 81 

4 91. 

Belvalkar, Prof. S. K. 2 161-165, 
167, 169, 170, 173, 175 ; 3 119, 
125« 159; 

BbagavadgltS 1 67, 117. 2 74, 85, 
92, 152, 172, 201, 212 213 ; 3 116, 
163, 155 IV 14-60. 

Bhagrat, Bajaramabastri 4 18, 

20 * 21 . 

BiiftndSrkar, Dr. R. G. 1 7, 57 ; 

3 138, 146, 149 4 22. 
^bavabbtIti 1 4, 5; 3 147. 

MMe 1 144; 2 89, 159 ; 4 21, 

Sioomiieid 1 154, 158,161-2,175; 

136 ; Jl 5, 


82, 147; 3 10, 92, 152, 162; 

4 8, 65. 

Brihad-devatS, 1 65, 82, 2 145 ^ 
3 107. 

Buddha 1 3, 4, 9, 13, 14; 2 16, 
186, 219; 3 13, 149, 151-157, 
159 * 4 33. 

Biidhiraj, Mr. S. S. 4 55. 

Biihler, Dr. 1 6, 134 ; 3 75. 
Burnell 1 115, 118, 120; 2 105, 

106, 115-119, 135. 

Caland 1 118«; 2 130, 137 ; 3 36,43 
Carpenter 2 220. 

Chaldeans 2 17, 19, 217. 

Chalukya 1 16 . 

Chanakya 1 9. 

Ch.andrainani Prof, 3 96, 100, 101, 

107, 114, 116, 117. 

Chaudragupta 1 9. 
Charaiia-Vyeba 1 44, 57, 116, 139,. 

140. 182-3. 

Chhandas 2 9. 

Chhandogya Up. 1 116, 117, 121, 
156, 174; 2 37, 38,46,54,73,93, 
112, 113, 121, 124, 146, 152, 154, 
221«;3 5, 23,93, 109 ; 4 1, 17,89. 
Cbhandaniikramai)! 1 69. 
ChhotalSl 3 88. 

Christ 1 28; 2 96, 187; 4 22,26, 
33,54,80. 

Ghry Bostom, Dion 4 9, 10. 
Colebrook© 1 1, 36 ; 3 90, 91. 
Copernictis I 19. 

Cortez 4 3. 

Cowell 2 209. 

Cyrns 3 150, 154, 157. 

Dapbtari 2 7, 18, 21-24. 

Dai-ius 2 220, 3 150. 

Das 1 8 ^ 

DS^arSjna fight 1 109-113. 

Datta Prof. Bliagvad. 2 9, 111, 
134, 136, 137, 148. 

Dayananda, Swami 1 20, 175. 
Deiooes 3 150, 155. 

Demosthenes i 159. 
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Deusaen 2 161, 162, 165, 168, 175, 
176 ; 4 53. 

Dhan/in 3 175. 

Diogenes 4 50. 

Dixit, Bhattoji I 33, 34, 36, 46 ; 

2 25^*27, 64 3 128. 

Dixit, S. B. 1 7, 8, 2 6, 7, 18, 24, 
38, 47, 50, 51, 58, 100, 102, 103, 
218; 3 87-^9, 90, 92, 93, 95, 
137, 4 39. 

Drabyayaoa S. S. 3 175. 
DiUgacharya 1 120, 3 117. 
Dvivedi 3 88. 

Epicurus 4 50. 

Gaastra, D. 3 176. 

Garbe 3 12, 15, 16, 19, 35, 74, 4 23. 
Gathas 1 26. 

Gaudapada 2 161, 205. 

Ganapafc Krislanaji 4 85. 

Gibbon 1 143. 

Gita-rahasya (See Tilak) 1 35. 
GoldstUcker 3 152, 153 4 80. 
Gopatha-Brahinai?a 1 158, 162, 
174, 175; 2 141, 149. 
Gopinathabhatta 1 132. 

Grierson, Sir, R. 1 91, 92 109«; 
Griffith 1 10B«. 

GupEdhya 3 147. 

Gune ’Dr. P. D. 2 126. 

HarappS 1 37. 

Haris wamin 2 136 , 

Harirain^la 3 157, 4. 85. 

Harsba 4 52. 

Harsha-cbaritam 2 178, 3 65. 

Hang 2 58, 75, 77, 79, 94, 97, 99, 
100; 3 93. 

Hemachandra 1 16. 

Herodotus 1 103, 2 220, 221. 

Hertel 2 220. 

Hillebrandt 2 91, 3 161. 
Hiuen-Tsaug 3 139. 

Homer 1 68, 4 2, 50. 

Hopkins 4 9. 

Hoernle, Dr. 1 91. 

Humboldt 4 14, 68. 

It^STasya lip. \ 138. 

I4vara-KriBhpa 4 19. 


Irienski, Dr. St. Fr. Michalski 4 58 

Jacobi 1 8, 32 ; 2 218. 

Jagannatha 1 16. 

Jaimini 3 13 ; 4 52. 

Jnane^vara 4 13. 

Johak 1 88. 

Jones, Sir William, 1 1, 3 90. 
Joshi, P. B. 1 135, 136. 

Jyotisha ( VedEnga ) 3 86-95. 

Kalidasa 1 4, 5, 9 ; 2 82, 101, 

3 73, 74, 134, 147, 147n 159; 

4 44. 

Kanishka 1 14, 4 22. 

Karkacbarya 2 136, 3 47. 

Kaiika 3 125-27, 129-33, 135- 
139, 141-145, 158; 4 2, 3, 64, 
67, 67n, 69, 71 89-90-92-93. 
Kathasarisagara 3 146. 

KatyEyana 1 42, 45, 49, 66, 60, 68, 
70, 127, 137, 140, 147, 148 ; 2 73, 
137; 3 50,77,133,138,146-151, 
156, 163 ; 4 67, 68, 72, 78, 84. 
Kausbitaki 1 174, 2 50, 120, 129 ; 

3 161, 164, 165. 

Kautilya i 3, 9. 

Keilborn 1 6. 

Keith, A. B. 1 55 ; 2 61, 62, 91n, 
100-103, 130, 135, 143-146, 216- 
221 • 3 12 

Kena Up. 2‘ll4, 3 39, 78, 

Kuhn, Adalbert 1 171. 

Kuinsrila 1 14 ; 2 105 ; 4 52. 
Kunte, M. M. 2 41, 75, 85 ; 3 93. 

LStySyana i. a. 3167-174 4 64,68. 
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Accents ; in Sanskrit 1 55. 56, — 
in PSnini 3 131 133-6 — ^loss of, 
in Aitareya Brshmana 132, — 
lost before KatySyana 133, — 
their two-fold importance 134. 
Age of Brabraanas 2 6, 100 — ^of 
Upanishads 2 175. — of Srauta 
S. 312,72-77-of Vedanga J. 3 89. 
Agnishtoma according to KatyS- 
yana 3. 51. 

AgnyadhSna 3 21. 64. 

Agriculture 4. 72. 

AhimsS, beginningof the doctrine 
of, 2 74. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 2 143-divi9- 
sions of, 144, — contents of, 144 
— 145, — author of, 145, -further 
particulars in 157. 

Aitareya BrShmana, name ex- 
plained 2 63-its author 75, — di- 
visions 76, — style 77, — contents 
of 77—79, — absonce of VedSntic 
■spirit in 80, — its date 80, — so- 
cial condition in 80-84, — fami- 
ly system in 87. — Hang’s intro- 
duction to 94. 

Aitareya Upanishad 2 203. 

Altars, — construction of 3 46. 
Andhra colonised 2 81. 
Anubrshmarias 2 134 — ^5. 

Angirasa Veda (magic) 1 179. 
Apastamba Kalpa-sHtra — one of 
the oldest 3 15,— literature pre- 
supposed by ISj-Oakshi^Ss acc. 
to 17,-l^edras not allowed to per- 
forin sacrifices 18, — ^Sixteen 
priests in, 19, -contents of 19-20 
— aaor^oes described in 20-36. 
—date of, acc. to Garbe 3 74-75. 

. AppUoation of hymns (ascription) 

1 82. 

.Ata^yakas,— general remarks 2 
140-Ul, -enumerated 148-9,-^ 
the name explained 150. 

Arjnna worabipped $ 166. 

-Arsheya Brilw^fa— general re* 


marks 2 115 — date of 116,— 
accents different from ^tigveda 
117 — divisions, 119. — 

Arya and Sudra mock quarrel 3 167. 
Aryan and Non -Aryan 1 87. — ^ 
Aryans — Two stocks! 9. Colonizer 
tion by in VedSnga period d 61- 
Aryan deities found in Asia Mino. 

1 39. (3) Aryan land-three divi- 
sions 3 121. 

Ascription (see Viniyoga) 
Asbramas, — four 2 181. 

Ashtakas 1 59. 

AsbtSdhySyi see Panin i. 

Asuras and Devas 2 221. 
A^valSyana S'rauta Sutra — more 
concise than others 3 62 — divi- 
sions of 62-63 — sacrifices de- 
scribed in 63-71. 

A4vamedha, — symbolization of I 
129, — prayer at the end of 132, 
— a national sacrifice 2 40, — 
acc. to Apastamba 3 31, — aoc. to 
KstySyana 58, -acc. toSSnkhya- 
yana 165 (4) — Preparations tor, 
179,— the Pariplava in, 181. 
cheapened 173. 

Atharvan, — an Indo-Iranian Ri- 
sbi 1 165. 

AtharTa-Jyotisha 3 95 
Atharva-veda 1— its late origip 
152, — probable author 163,— 
names of , explained 153-154, r— 
recensions 157, •studied by l^o- 
peans 158, — extent and arr^iige- 
ment 159,— contents of 1^-^ 
Rishis of 162, — ^metres of 185, 
— deities and ascription 181,— 
as history 167,-date of emula- 
tion 175— 181 3 legend of its 
origin in Gopatba Br. % IJ^ 
Atheists 2 176. 4 29. 

Atirstra sacrifice— acc. to Bendfcg- 
yana 3 42-mJc. to 
yana70. 

Authora fictitious (of hy^nim) i 



Bsdaraya^^j Dvai- 

pSyana 4 35. 

BaudliSyana Kalpa Sutra 3 — be- 
longs to Black Yajurveda 36, — 
contents of 37, — sacrifices de- 
scribed in 38^6, lateness of 82. 

BfaagavadgitS — 4-a part of MahS- 
bhSrata 13, — admired by West- 
ern scholars 14-15, ^the name 
explained 16,— divisions of 16, 
■Colophon of chapters as old as 
Saiiti 17, — number of verses in 
17, — versions of 18, — inter- 

polation in 20,— the dialogue 
not actually on the battle-field 
21, — ^the three ICrish^as acc. 
to Winternitz 22, -contradictions 
in 23, — not a patched up work 
24, — philosophical thought be- 
fore Gits 25ff, — synthesis of 
four paths 28, — ^the path favour- 
ed by 29,— in 31,— 
absence of rigidity of treatment 
32,— riddles in 32-33,— imita- 
tions of 33, — date of 34—43, — 
recedes PSnini and VedSnga 
yotisha 43, -arguments of Win- 
ternitz answered 45, -the difEer- 
ent interpretations of 47—56, 
—as ethical work 4 57— Raj- 
wade on grammatical inaccu- 
racies in, 57 — 60 — further argu- 
ment for date of 89. 

Bhaktiyoga 4 27, 29. 

Bbaratas in Rig. 1 93-97, 2 72. 

Bhsrata fight— not mentioned in 
Rig. 1 99,— date of 2 174 and 4 
4ff,— acc. to Tilak 4 8, 95-96. 

BhSrata of VaisampSyana 4 3 
•—date of 4 13 

Black Yajurveda, 1 — ^the terms 
* black ’ and * white ’ 125, — 
various - recensions of 126, — 
extent of 127,— language of 
128,— civilization as reflected 
in 129,— pada text of 130,— 

^ contents of 131,— Rishis in 132. 
8r»hman 4 25, 29. 

BrS^manaa I— geaoral nutureof 
23,— non-mention of grarnma- 


tical speculation in 51, 2— many 
lost 3-4, 138, — Slanguage of 5,— 
deities in 6,— age of 6, — subject 
matter of 9, — ^intermediate Brs. 
55, — of SSma-veda 56,— of 
Bigveda 5-9 — derivation of the 
names Kau^itaki &c. explained 
63-age of from T. B. 100— 
minor Brshma^aslOSj-Bhagavad 
Datta on 134. 

Brahmasadana or Saras vati*region 

3 59. ‘ , 

Brahma— Sntras, — refer to Gita 

4 35-36, — refute Sfinkhya and 

Yoga 37. ^ 

BrihadSranyaka Upnishad 2 193- 
divisions and arrangement -of 
194, -contents of 195, — historical 
information in 196-198. 

BribajjSbSla Upanishad 2 214. 

Buddha 3 152 — 3. 

Buddhiyoga 4 35. 

Buddhism 4 11, 35. 

Castes, — the four I 145— mixed 
147, two form RSstra 169, 2— 
as found in T. B. 41-42, — ^their 
characteristics 139, -their duties 
176, 4 — their occupations etc., 
63. — ^intermediate castes arose- 
after Panini 64-67. 

Charakacharya 1 151. 

Cbarapa-vyUha, — 1 182-183. 

Chaturhotfa 3 27. 

Chaturmasytt 3 49. 

Chhandas, Ved8nga (metre) 3 9— 
its author 9. 

Cbhandogya Up. 2— divisions of 
188, -contents of 189,-hi8torical 
information found in, 191. 

Chayana (altar building)— bricks 
for Savitra Oha. 859w 3 45. 

Chronology of Vedio period 1 
4 81. 

Civilization 1 129. 

Clothes 1 103. 

Oolophons of Gita*«ohaj|^Ts 4 17*. 

Commerce' 4"'t4 '■ 

Comparative mythology' t 6. 

Comparative philology t 6. 
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Coins 4 75. 

Countries of India — known in 
Vedic times 4 91-92 
Cows, — prescribed as Dakshi^S 2 
39, — as medium of exchange 58. 
plentiful 4 63. 

Cycle, of years. 3 87 4 85. 

Uak3hi9a,-245ff. 68-acc. to Apas- 
tamba 3 17 — of gold 17 — not to 
be given to begging Brahmins 
53, — acc- to A^valSyana 69. 
Car^a-pninamSsa Sacri. 2 — acc. to 
Apastamba 20 — acc. to KatyS- 
yana 50 — acc. to A^vaiayana 63. 
Dasapeya sacri. 3 172. 

DS^arSjna light 1 93, 108 ; — Date 
of 1 113. 

Dasas 1 87. 

Date of — Aitareya Br. 2 80 — 
Araheya Br. 4 116. of 

Apastamba 3 74-AttarvaTeda 

1 175,— BhArata poem 4 13 — 
Bhagavad GitS 4 34r46 89 — 
BhSrata iight4 5, 95 — DS^arSjna 
light I 113, — Gopatha Br. 2 
121.— KalidSsa 3 74,— KtttyS- 
yanas S. 8. 3 49-MahabbSrata 
4 13-Maitrayaniya Up. 2 36 

2 173, — Pada text , I 54 — 

Pacini 3 146-160. — Satapatha 
Br. 1 33 2 8-18,-Samavidhana 
Br. 2 108 — T&ndya Br. 2 

57. — Vedanga Jyotisha I 35-37 
and 3 87-2-15-30.- 

Dates, Indian and European 1 9. 

— fictitious 16, 65. 

Deities 1 79-81 (three only) 3 111. 
Deity or Devata see gods. 

Devas (Badhya) 2 68-221, 
Dhatupai^ba a 123. 

Diseases, known to Indo-Aryans 
1 106. 

IHsp^al of the dead 1 105. 
DiTidon of saoiificed animal 3 55. 
Drlbylya^a 8. S.-general remarks 
a 175— contents of a. 175-176; 
Dressf 4 70. 

Brinks 4 69. 


Dvadasbaha sacri. a-acc. to 
tamba 33 — aco, to Baudh8yan» 
41 — acc. to K8tyByana53. 
Early marriages in rogue 4 68. 
Eka^ruti recitation 3. 63. 

Epics (ancient) of India 4 1-13. 
Eras, — Indian 13. 

Family life 1 105. 

Five great sins 2 183, 

Fire rivers 3 113. 114. 

Food 4 69. 

Frontier tribes, — 2 177. 

Funeral ceremonies 1 171. 
Gambling 1 103, 2 184 
Gandharvas 1 88 

GavSmayana 3 — acc. to Katya- - 
yana 55, — acc. to J^vala. 70. 
General condition of people in 
Vedanga period. 4 61-^0. 
General survey 1 20-24. 

Geography in PEijini 3 138-144. 
God (one) 1 76. 

Gods-Rigveda 1 74,-Samaveda T 
118, -Black Yaju. 1 127-Atharva, 

1 166. perform sacri. 3 166. 
Gopatha Brahmar;a 2 — Style of 
120 , — date of 121 , — contents of 
125, — author of 126, — ^later rites 
mentioned in 127, — ^tigvedic 
snktas referred to 128^. 
Gotra-pravara ch. in S. S. 3 78. 
Grammarians before Pacini 3 119. 
Greek civilization, -European bias 
in favour of 1 6. 

Greetings to different cAstes 
124 4 67. 

Hindu Law pf inheritance as men- 
tioned in Nirukta 3 108. 
Hiranyakesin 8. S. a-author 177^ 
—divisions 178,— identification 
with SatyashBdba 179. 
Historians (Indian) I 7. 

History of ^nskrit Literature 
first written by Buropeaps ld|l, . 
— ^by Indians, 7,— the tbree^ 
periods of 10,-^eir, cbari^cter* 
istiosl? 

History, l^igvada as I 86-Athar- 
vavedaasl67 
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Hiuaan sacrifioe, see Purusha- 
i%edba 1 B9, 143. 

Idolatry or image worship 2 12 
67. 4 77. 

Iliad of oae lakh reraes 4 9. 

Indo-Aryans, 1 — ^Separatioa from 
Iranians 31, — their spread from 
Panjab to Bengal 40, — as con- 
i| tiering people 86, — two stocks 
of 91, — their arrival by two 
routes 91. — ^highly civilized 
103, -their condition at the time 
of Atharvaveda-IBQ. — ‘Colonize 
Videha 2 15*16-oolonize Andhra 
81, 4-highly advanced 79. 

Intercalary months 3 87. 88 

Iron, knowledge of 1 101. 

I^ffivSsya (I4a) Up. — the oldest 2 
169 — ^general remarks on 199. 

Ishtis 3 46 

ItihSsa, as old as Chh. Up. 4 1. 

JSbala Up. 2 214 
jabali Up. 2 214 

Jaiminlya Brahinapa 2 — only a 
fragment 111— its divisions and 
contents 111, — its style 112, — 
author of ^113. 

Jaiminiya S. S. -contents 3 176 

Janaraejaya and date of BbSrata 
light 4 95-6 

Kaivalya Up. 2 213 

Kalidasa, — date of, 3 74. 

Kalirya serpent mentioned 4 85. 

Kalpasutras, 3— extant ones 11, 
— -S'rauta and Grihyasatras 11, 
— age of 12, -name explained 13. 

Kamyeshtis 3 40. 

Karmayoga 4 25, 29. 

Karman 4 51. 

vKashmir. birth-place of Vedanga 
Jyotisha 3 93. 

.Katdia Up. 2 200-201. 

Kauhaka Samhita 1 224-7. 

KatySya&a Kalpasatra 3-general 
remains cm 47^oontentsnf 
date 49— Sacri dees ntentioned 
indOJ. 


Kaushitaki Brshinana 2 63, 131, 
Kaushitaki Up. 2 208. 

Keaa Up. 2 206'. 

Khailika hymns in Rigv. 4 83-84. 
Kings governing with councils 4 

63. 

KramapStha 1 54 4 145. 

Krittikas -rising of due east 1 8, 
33-5, Keith on 2 216. 

Kshattri 3 59. 

Kuntapa Suktas 1 173. 

Languages, rise of 3 157 
Latyayana S'rauta SnUa 3 — ^divi- 
sions of 167-168 — author of 
168, — contents of- 192-174. 
Linga worship, — its identification 
with Kiidra [ 141, 4 78, 
Literature (Sanskrit) high value 
of 1 169-mentioned in Pauini 3 
134-8 

Lunar race Aryans I. 93 

MSgadha, not a mixed caste 1 146 
Magic rites 2 107 
MabSbharata, 4-nc)t mentioned by 
Pacini 3, — mentioned by A4va- 
ISyana Grihya 3, — Date of fight 
4 £E. — evidence of anoient wri- 
ters 6, — objection raised from 
PurSnas answered 7, — date acc. 
to European scholars 9, — refuta- 
tion of Buddhism not found in 
10, — lower and higher limits for 
the date of 10-11, — 12,— pro- 
bable date of 13. 

Mahavira in Soma sacri. Ill 62 &o. 
MabBvrata cetemony 3 166-167 
Maitrgyaniya Up.— date of I 35, 
2 173 — particulars of 2 209 
Mandalas, Eishis of t 163 
Manus as mentioned in Bbagavad- 
gita, — a riddle 4 40-42. 
Manvantaras 4 81. 

MaudCEkya Up. 2 205. 

Map of Vedic India 4 89 
Mitdiadc, not Indra t 219 
Mlirga46ftba the drst 4 39. 
Marriage customs 1 104, 4 
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;Mamago bymn in Rigv. 1 107 ff. 
Maruts (god« of E-Panjab) 1 213. 
Megastbenes, objecion against 6 7. 
Mesopotamia, intercourse with 3 37 
Measures of time I 27, of spice 
3 89 

Metals 2 138, 185. 

Metres, -measures of I 69--mixed 
70-*names of 73 — Rigvcdic 1 
74-81, — Atharvavedic 1 165 

— seven 156. 

Miracle 4 31. 

Modern Vernaculars-tlieir rise 1 

14-15. 

Money dealings 4 74. 

Mudgala I 215 
Mundaka Up. 2 2304. 

MStibas 2 81 

Mythology (origin of) 1 77. 


Nagas I 87. 

Naraka (hell) 4 152 

.NSrayaniya Up. 2 213. 

National prayer of Rishis 1 133. 

Nigharitu 3 — divisions of 96.97, — 
contents of chapters I, 2 and 3 
97-98— obsolete words 99, — the 
name explained 100, — the 

author of 101. 

Nirbhuja (Sanhita) 1 64, 3 145 

Ninikta, 3 95-117 — divisions of 
102, — definition of noun, verb 
etc,, 103, — chief doctrine of 
Naixuktas 104, — ^introduction to 
104 — 106, — words in Nighantu 
explained in order 107, — names 
of deities explained 110 — divi- 
sions of deities 113, — Rigvedic 
hymns interpreted in 112-inter- 
polations in 116, — commentators 
onll7. 

NirvSna3i53. 

Nivida 2 99. 

Notes of V. Talvalkar on 
Sanhitas3SI. 

Nouns &c. defined III 103 

Numerals-wordsfor, derived 3190 

*Om I 116. 


Orion, and dogs tar 1 31 — argu- 
ments of Tilak in, summed up 

1.29. 

P a d a-t e xt, — d ate of. f or matioii 
1. 54.— 3 145 4 81. 

Padat^Ishta ( versos having no 
padapatha) 4 82 
Palagala 3 49 

Paksbas (pravaras) 3 83 ^ 
Pancbaratra doctrine 4 27. 

Panini, 3 — grammar studied 
before 1 1 8-1 1 9, — birth-place 
of 120, — Ills work on grammar 
121,' — contents according to 
chapters 122-124, — ^ganas of 

126, — Mabesvaia sStras of 

127, — interpolations in 127, — 
accents in 128, 131,133-6 — Nasal 
in sutras lost 129 — use of 
certain words in 129-130,-— 
literature presupposed 134-138, 
— ^geography of India as found 
in 138-145, — iun>ual words in 
145, — date of 146-160,— not 
contemporary of KatySyana 

147, — emendations of KstySyna 

148, — did not know- S'a^a 
kings 149, — knew Greeks 150^ 
151, — Sramanas mentioned in, 
152 — later additions in tb© 
ganas of 160. 

Pariplava in Asvamodha 3 182. 
Parsus 3 154. 158. 

Paundras 2 81 

Philosophical conversation among 
priests in Asvamedha 3 ISl. 
Pippaladu, author of Atbarvavoda 
i 153-receii8ion of Av. I 157. 
Polygamy 2 183- 
Prakrits,— rise in diferent pr©- 
vinoes I 12. 

Pra4na Up. 2 203. 

Pravaras, (see gotra also) — origin 
3 78,— of Ksbatrivas 82, 
nof meau disoiplestiip 8S^i,— 
in marriagea 84. 4 43. 

Fravargp oeremnny 3 2B. 
Ffl^iouttas 3raeo. ioApa8tam- 
ba 23,— ace. to BaudiiSyana45, 
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— acc. to KstySyaiia 62. 
Pratriija (Pada) 1 54 3 146 
Priests (16) 3 19, their duties 169 
Prishthas 2 97. 

Pulindas 2 81 
PunarSdhSna 3 21. 

PurSnaSy-as old asChhaud. Up.4 1. 
unreliable 4 81. 

Puriishamedha — not practised in 
Rigvedic times 1 8.5 — acc. to 
White Yajurveda 142, — persons 
required for 148, — as described 
in T. B. 2 42, — acc. to J-pa- 
stamba 3 33, — acc. to KStyS- 
yana 3 59. 

Puriisha-Snkta 1 — interpretation 
83, — as found in* White Yajur- 
veda 143, — as found in the four 
Vedas 185. 


liahasya Veda 1 185. 

Rainy season slided hack 3 78. 

RajasOya 3 — acc. to Apastamba 
30,— acc. to Baudhayana 39, — 
acc. to Katyayana, 56, — acc. to 
LatySyana 171. 

Rikshasas 3 21, 153. 

Rffma, — mentioned in Rigv. 1 99. 

Ramakhyana, — ^mentioned in Pa- 
rtini 4 2, — developed into the 
present Ramayana 4 2. 

R 8 maya 9 a, — does not belong to 
the Vedanga period 4 3. 

Rathak 8 ra,not a mixed caste 3 21 , 
but so in 3 147 (Katyayana S'. S. ) 

Religion— of Indo-Aryans 4 75, 
— of common people 4 77. 

Religious rites 2 186. 

Ribbus (explained) 3 115. 

Rigveda 1 — lyrical poetry in 21 ,— 
age of R. hymns, 25, — similari- 
ty with Avestic Qathas 39, — 
arrangement in ten Mandalas 
41, — ^in eight Astakas 43, — ^how 
preserved 44, 56, — umber of 
verses and words in 45,— 
contents of 1 il-HSompilation 
of 46,— not by stages 47-pho- 
netic combinations in 4S,— 
author of the Banhita 51— 4ate 


of the Pada and Krama recita- 
tions 54-55,— accents in 55,— 
two-fold division of 58-59,— 
recitation of in the south 57, 
— Rishis of 60 ff , — authorship of 
certain hymns forgotten 64. 65, 
— stories about Rishis in 66, — 
metres of 68 If,— gods in 74,— 
mythology of 77-78,— individual 
deities in 80 if, — historical in- 
formation in 86, — Bbaratas in 
93. 97, — social condition in 10> 
tf, — marriage customs 104. 

Rik 1 21. 

Rishis I Rigveda 60-67-S8maveda. 
118-9.— White Yajurveda 138 
— Atharvaveda 162-iiotitions 163 
— ^lists of, in Rigveda 187,— in 
BSmaveda 194, -in White Yajur- 
veda 204, — in Atharvaveda 209. 

Rivers — seven 1 89-meationed in 
Vedio works 3 113, 4 90-91. 

Rodasi newly explained 4 87. 

Sabaras, aboriginal people 2 31 

Sacrificial words, — an alphabetical 
list of, with their meanings 3- 
182-184 

Sacrifices, — extreme development 
of I 144, — central institution of 
^ the Aryans 2 85-86. 

Saka kings not known to Papiny 
3 149. 

Vakhas, — ^their origin 1 53, — of 
^ligveda 57-68 — of Samaveda. 
117-of White Yaj. 140-of Atha- 
rva. 157 — of Vedas in MBh. I' 
184-later reference to 210. 

Saman 1 21. 

Samavartana 3 43. 

samaveda 1 — music in 114-115, — 
branches of 116-117— “Om” in 
116, — ^referred to as the highest 
Veda 117,— Shrikrishpa 117^ 

-arrangement of 117-ll^author' 
of compilation 119, 

S8ma-singing, 121,— Burnell on 
SBma-siBgtng 120* 

SBrnaTidhlna Brihmapa 2— dim- 
sions of 1(^— contents of 107— 
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108, — date of 109 — Sins enumer- 
ated in 109. 

Sandhis 1 49. 

Sankhsyana BrShma^a (see Kau4i- 
takl Zranyaka) 2 i47. 

SSukahayana S'rauta SlItra-3 di- 
visions of 161, — later additions 
to 162, — contents of 166-8. 

San khy a doctrine in Up. 2 171- 
172.— in MBh. 4 10-in Gita 4 
19, 37. 

Sanskrit language, — spoken 115- 
16 and 3 76, — when and why 
dead 1 15 3 157. 

Sanskrit Literature — its impor- 
tance 1 18-19. 

Sanyasa 4 26, 51. 

Sapta-sarastha of sacrifice 3 67. 

Saptarshis-in Rigveda 1 67. 

Sarpas 2 71. 

Sarvamedha 3 33. 

S'atapatha Biahmana — date of, 
acc. to Dixit 1 33. — date of 2 
8. 18,-accented 9-13, — the name 
explained 11, — author of 12, — 
divisions of 14,— historical kings 
mentioned in 17, — ^grammarians 
on antiquity of 24, — Dixit’s date 
of, questioned by Winterintz and 

^ Daphtari 18. 

Satarudriya sacrifice 3 57 

Sattras 3 , — acc. to Apastamba 
35, — acc. to Kstyayana 61,— 
acc. to LStySyana 173. 

Satl 1 171. 

S'Sunakiya recension of ;Av. 
1 157. 

SautrSmani sacrifice 3 — acc. to 
Apastamba 30, — acc. to Kstys- 
yana57,— acc. to A^valSyana 65. 

Savanas 3 , — acc. to KStySyana 
53, — ace. to A^valSyana 66. 

Savas,— in Baudhsyana 3 43. 

Sea-voyage t 38, 101-102. 

'Setpents 2 71. (see Sarpas) 

Sermon on the mount 4 21. 

Seven Rivers 1 89-90. 

.Shawls 3 105. 

Singing— among Ind^Aryans t 
116-8even notes of 1 llO. 


^ikshs, — (recitation) 3 8. 

Sins enumerated in S^mavidlilna 
Br. 2 109. 

Slavery 1 103. 

Soma juice 3 25 — substitutes 
for 27, 41. 

Soma sacrifice-3acc. to Apastamba 
23-26, — acc. to KstySyana 52, 
— acc. to AsvalSyana 66, — acc. 
to Dvahyayai^a 175. 

S rauta Sutras 3 — age of 72, — as- 
tronomical data found in 73-74, 
— authors of, not the same as of 
Gr^hya Sutras 75, — peculiar, 
words found in 76-77 — later s". 
S. 160-179 

Sruti-period,-extent of 1 25-47 

Stomas 2 97 

S'ulva Sutra ( mensuration) 3 37. 

Sura not drunk 3 67. 

Snta not a mixed caste 1 146-7. 

Sumerians and Vedic Aryans I 
211-224 

S'unab^epa legend 1 144, mean- 
ing of 2 88-93. 

Superstition 1 105 

SUdras 3 18 4 62. 

Surnames 4 71. 

S'veta^vatara Up. 2 206. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 2 141-furthcr 
particulars of 151 

Taittiriya Brihmana — name ex- 
plained 2 63.— rivalry between 
two schools of Yajurveda 28, — 
Aranas of 29, — divisions of 3 J, — 
contents of 31-35, — the age of 
36-37, — social condition at the 
time of 39, — astronomical in- 
formation in, 47 ; age of BrXh- 
manas from 100 

Taittiriya Up. 2 201 

Tambala (vi^S) not a Dravidmn 
word, 3 77. 

TSndya— ^name explained 3 63 
MablbrSbma^a 2— also called 
Panchavimsha 56,, — date of 57, 
— ^mentioned in S^tapatha 64 — 
contents of 65,— Vedic 
mentioned in 66, — Vedic gods 
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mentioned la 67, — Soci;il condi- 
tion at the time of 69 ff. — his- 
torical information in 72-geo- 
graphical xdaces in 72 — subjects 
mentioned in 73. 

Temples 4 77. 

Time, — measurement of in Vedic 
period 1 27. 

Towns— in Vedio India 4 93 

Trade 4 72 

Transmigration theory 2 187 

Travel, -modes of 4 73. 

Ubbayamantaiena (Kramapatha) 
1 64, 3 146. 

Un&di Sutras 3 125. 

Upanishads 2— the prose of 158, — 
pantheism of 159, — total number 
of 161 — names of 108 Upani- 
shads 215, — ^the ten principal, 
162,--attucbed to dilf event V edas 
164, — chronological agrrange 
ment of 165, — criteria for chi'O- 
nological grouping 167-171, — 
age of 173, — philosophical great- 
ness of 175, — Social condition 
at the time of 177 tf. — later Up. 
213. 

Usbas 1 75-76 

Vai^yas — their right to recite 
Vedas 4 65. not a caste 4 82. 

VSjapeya suer. 3 — acc. to Apa- 
stamaba 29, -acc. to Bandbayana 
38-acc. to Katyayana 56.“Fre- 
paration for, 180 

Vam^as^ — ^fhe three, in Brihadlra- 
pyaka 2 222. 

Vedanga Jyotisha, — date of aco. 
to Tiiak 1 35-36, -acc. to Max- 
Muller 37.-3 86-96-advance in 
aatronomical knowledge 86, — 
Ynga, basis of calculation 87— 
divisions of time acc. to 89 — 
two recensions of 89, — ^date of 
89 ,— place of 93 — first Kaksha- 
tra mentioned in 94. 

Vedlngas,— their general nature 
1 21-23, 3-*-their necessity 1.2,- 


Six kinds cf 3-5, — mentioned in 
Upanishads 5, — neglected 6-7. 

Vedanga cycle of 5 years 4 85. 

Veda-purusha 2 146. 

Vedas see Vidyas. 

Vedas 1 — ^their number 21 — oldest 
divisions of 22, — changes in the 
meaning of the. word 176 — 181 
— as mentioned in MBh.-images 
of 1 183. 

Vedic deities — interpreted physio- 
logically by Dr. Rele 4 86*^7. 

Vedic Sanskrit — as a spoken lan- 
guage 1 11. 

VidySs, — ^the ten 1 177. 

Vibsras notkhown to PSnini 3 151. 

Viniyoga or ascription-Rigveda h 
82-Atharvaveda 1 164. 

VisvarTSpadarii^ana 4 29. 

Vratas 3 77. 

VrStya Brfihmins 3 171. 

Vrstyas in Tandya Br. 2 70. 

Vratyastoma 3 60. 

Water, words for 101 3 97. 

White complexioned Vasisbtbas- 

I 111. 

White Yajurveda 1 — ^legend re- 
garding its origin 134, -compiler 
of 135, — recensions of 136, 
— divisions of 137,-5isbi names 
in 138, — ^interpolations in 139, — 
old and new portions of 140. 

Widow marriage not practised 4 68 

Winternitz 3 152 arguments re Gita 
answered 4 45. 

Women — their status 2 43. 

Writing,— the art of, known to 
Indo-Aryan 4 80. 

YBinavalkya l-compiler of White 
Yajurveda 135,— a historical 
personality 136. 

Yajusb 1 21. 

Yajurveda (Blacky extent of 1 127- 
(White) compiled by Ydjna h 
136.-later chapters of 138. 

Yoga in Up. 2 172-in MBb. and. 
Batanjali 4 10. in Git* 4 19,37-. 

Ynga <8ee cycle.) 






